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Crude mine run sulphur lends itself to modern bulk handling methods. 





\ & Camouflage is. essential ... billowy ci 
} obscure ship movements...variegated col 


7“ effectively conceal installations and personnel... 
CAUSTIC 


Contributing to the production of camouflage mate- 
POTASH © rials are Solvay Alkalies and related products ... 
for in war as in peace alkalies are indispensable. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Avkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compa! 
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WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


u CHEMICALS PLEASE RFEPLY TO 
CAGLE- “CauSTic” NEW YORK CHRYSLER BUILDING 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 9-4920 ® 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK '7_N_¥ 


To Users Of 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
Crystalline 
Although increasing use of this versatile 
chemical in war industries has curtailed 


stocks, we believe that current production 
is meeting essential demands. 


If you are unfamiliar with the high quality 
of Westvaco Barium Hydrate, we shall be glad 
to send sainples and technical data. 


And, as America's largest producer of Barium 
Chemicals, we shall also be glad to advise on 
the availability of Barium Hydrate ... now and 
into the future. 





WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


° - 12) 
A405 LEXINGTON AVENUE °* NEW YORK 17. N.Y MU 9-492 


A \ ABASH 7544 
141 WEST JACKSON BLVD... CHICAG tt e WAB 
\ - ALLE 5702 
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Plain, old-fashioned Bicarbonate of Soda 
is an amazingly versatile chemical prod- 
uct. Household remedy for many common 
ills .. . key ingredient for dozens of phar- 
maceuticals... basic in baking powder and 
millers’ choice for self-rising flour — “‘bi- 
carb” plays its homely, useful roles. 


“Bi-carb” is just as essential in hun- 
dreds of industrial operations ... is the 
active ingredient in several types of fire 
fighting equipment... helps tan leather... 
prevents sap stain in lumber .. . performs 
importantly in the production of plastics, 
sponge rubber and in heat-treatment of 
special steels . . . neutralizes acids and re- 


moves caustic. 

Through Mathieson Research, “bi-carb” 
assumes great new importance in the tex- 
tile industry. Commercially developed, 
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Sagi) BICARBONATE OF SODA. 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA. 
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TAKES ON NEW TASKS 





. CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH 
oT OF PROOUCTS.... 


_CARBONIC GAS....SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS.... 


Mathieson’s new process for removing 
caustic with “bi-carb” speeds up produc- 
tion, lowers cost, eliminates acid’s disad- 
vantages ... removes caustic by changing 
it into sodium carbonate (soda ash). 
The Mathieson Research and Technical 
Staffs are also applying “bi-carb” experi- 
ence to certain phases of the paper indus- 
try. Perhaps their accumulated knowledge 
of “bi-carb’s” versatility may held impor- 
tant meaning for you—may bring to light 
possibilities you haven’t thought of. Co- 
operation means progress for all. 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


+... LIQUID CHLORINE... CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS....SYNTHETIC SALT 


SODIUM METHYLATE 
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Hardesty Chemical Company's 
capryl alcohol is finding new uses 
every day! Some of the more 
outstanding applications in which 
it is currently employed are as 
an ingredient of protective coat- 
ings and hydraulic brake fluids, 
and in the manufacture of urea- 
formaldehyde resins, dicapryl 
phthalate, capryl acetate, capryl 
naphthalene and other derivatives. 
Manufacturers are discovering, 
too, that Hardesty capry! alcohol, 
available in tank car quantities in 
three grades, is in the price 
range of inexpensive alcohols of 
lower molecular weight. 


Write for a sample of capryl al- 
cohol, dibutyl sebacate, sebacic 
acid or alkyl roleates. 


CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


(Octanol-2) 
Properties of Pure ome: 
Specific Gravity gee ane ng Cc 
Molecular Weight ‘ 23 
Flash Point Te 


Vapor Pressure at 20°C—mm. 

of Mercury sea : 
Refractive Index 1.4266 @ 20°C 
Lbs. per U. S. Gallon 6.81 
Boiling Point 178/179°C 
Solubility in water at 25°C 0.1% 
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PLASTICIZERS 


DIBUTYL SEBACATE 
SEBACIC ACID 
ALKYL ROLEATES 

CAPRYL ALCOHOL 











HARDESTY 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


4) East Forty-second St. New York 17.6 ¥ 
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beautified, which would certainly reflect 
on the health and satisfaction of those 
who run them, particularly if the color 
schemes are right. 

Gustav EGLoFF 

Universal Oil Products Co. 

Chicago, III. 


Color in Chemical Plants 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

I believe the January issue of CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES is one of the very best 
that I have ever read. 

I think “Color—A New Element in 
Chemical Plant Design,” by Alden B. 
Dow, is topnotch. His thesis is thor- 
oughly sound, and I am passing the issue 
around to our whole engineering depart- 
ment for their consideration. There isn’t 
any reason on earth why plants can’t be 


Dutch Dye Imports 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


On page 103 of your January issue, we 
found, under the heading “New U. S. 








FLORANOL 


A single chemical used in compounding Rose Odors 
Blends with or replaces Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol. 


Samples on Request 


CYCLAMAL 


The Accepted Basis for Floral Perfumes 
(Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 
A single chemical having properties most desired by perfumers 


a GREAT STRENGTH 
(5 times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal with which 
Result: Economy. 


PERSISTENT IN ODOR e e e * FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION 
FREEDOM FROM IRRITATION ¢ e e e CYCLAMAL IS OF 100% PURITY 
Manufactured in the U. S. A. 


AMERICAN DISTILLED OILS 


Bring You the Fragrance of the Pine Forest 


PURE OILS DISTILLED ESPECIALLY FOR US. 
Exceptionally Fine Quality 


OIL OF BALSAM FIR AMERICAN 
OIL OF PINE NEEDLES AMERICAN 


They come to you as they come from the still in state of absolute purity. Samples 
will convince you of the added value to be had from these Pure Quality Oils. 


ALDEHYDES 


ALDEHYDE C-18 


it blends well.} 


OIL OF SPRUCE 


OIL OF CEDAR LEAF AMERICAN PURE 


ALDEHYDE C-8 
ALDEHYDE C-10 


ALDEHYDE 12-M 
ALDEHYDE C-16 


Request for samples on your firm’s letterhead will be promptly answered. 


TOM al lcs LVLALON 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


125 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 


9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 








Dye Markets Foreseen,’ a statement 
which we would like to correct. 

Although the larger part of the dye- 
stuffs used in the Dutch textile industry 
were imported from Germany, there has 
never been any question of a monopoly 
granted by the Netherlands Government to 
the I. G. Farben or any other German 
producer. It can easily be understood, 
however, that the I. G. Farben succeeded 
in establishing a very strong position on 
the Dutch dyestuff market at that time 
because of its proximity, its effective mar- 
keting and its services rendered to cus- 
tomers. There was before the war no 
dyestuff industry of any importance in the 
Netherlands. 

This situation, however, will undoubtedly 
undergo a radical change after the war 
and we expect with you that there will 
exist good prospects for the importation of 
American dyes in Holland. 

G. Simons 

The Netherlands Information Bureau 

New York, N. Y. 


New Chemicals for Industry 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


I think you have done a great service 
to the industry in publishing the list of 
new chemicals in the October issue of 
CuHemIcaL INpustrIEsS. I am wondering 
if it is possible to obtain a reprint of 
this list. If so, it would be very much 
appreciated. 

L. J. Bersericu, Section Engineer 

Insulation Department 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We’re sorry, and we apologize to Mr. 
Berberich and the considerable number of 
other readers whose requests for addi- 
tional copies of “New Chemicals for In- 
dustry” from our October issue have had 
to go unfilled. The truth is that while 
our supply of extras of this section was 
just as great as in previous years, it 
disappeared just about twice as fast. In- 
terest in new chemicals seems to be run- 
ning at a new high.—Editor. 


Colorful Opportunity 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
Alden B. Dow’s article “Color—A New 
Element in Chemical Plant Design” in 
your January issue calls attention to an 
opportunity for something that should 
be a real step forward in the practices of 
chemical industry. The intelligent use of 
color in chemical plants should do much 
to improve the operator’s work place and 
his frame of mind in general. Can you 
send me three reprints of this article? 
Rorert TEETER, Chemical Engineer 
1209 Morningside Circle 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
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‘While the uniform of the soldier of 1845 
suggested a military Beau Brummel, it was 
also a shining target. 


The olive drab uniforms of our modern 
Army present a smart appearance, help cam- 
ouflage the wearers and are fast to light, 
washing, perspiration and resistant to the 
rigors of field use. These improvements are 
the result of the use of modern dyes in con- 


junction with chrome mordants applied to 
woolens and worsteds. Similarly in the cloth 
of cotton uniforms Bichromate is generally 
used for oxidizing vat colors which produce 
khaki that is fast. This type of dyeing is even 
applied to soldiers’ underwear, as a white 
shirt is easily spotted from the air. 


Mutual Bichromates have contributed to these 
developments during the last hundred years. 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH* CHROMIC ACID* BICHROMATE OF SODA 


1845-1945 ... One Hundred 


Years os 


Chromium Chemical Progress 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


270 MADISON AVENUE 








NEW YORK 16,N.¥. 
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This job calls for continuous, controlled heating—with Dowtherm a 

vital step in an operation that must go on day after day. It’s a typical 

assignment for Dowtherm, chosen here for dependability . . . safety 
ee economy. 


While this installation happens to be in the Texas natural gas field, 
it serves to illustrate Dowtherm’s superiority in any process demand- 
ing high-temperature heating with positive control. 


Transmitting gas by the hundreds of millions of cubic feet each day 
through a pipe line over a thousand miles long means rigid precau- 
tions against plug-ups, corrosion and other moisture problems. To 
take up the water, the gas is treated with diethylene glycol. Then 
heat is needed to remove the water from the glycol . . . and that’s 
where Dowtherm comes in. 


Two Dowtherm units relieve the glycol of its moisture load... 
efficiently and safely . . . at any desired temperature between 330 
and 350°F. This user likes the lightweight equipment Dowtherm 
makes possible; and also the safety factor, essential in view of highly 
combustible material in the plant. 


Hundreds of other Dowtherm users in many industries enjoy precise 
heat control in obtaining controlled temperatures up to 725°F., pro- 
viding higher product uniformity . . . reduced maintenance costs 
.. . speedier production. For information on Dowtherm in your own 
heating process, write to Dow. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Washington ° Cleveland - Detroit 
Chicago ° St. Louis ° Houston ° San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle 
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T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


Chemicals for Lend-Lease @ Voorhis Bill Back @ Chemical Linters 
Carbon Black eGas Rebate Delayed @ Sabath Bill 


Production Difficulties Grow 


GROWING EVIDENCE reaching here is to the effect that 
industry generally, and chemical production particu- 
larly, is badly overloaded by the accelerated demands 
from war procurement agencies. 

The effect is very similar to the results of an over- 
enthusiastic amateur stepping into a room full of 
levers and switches, and attempting to work them all 
at once, 

Experienced industry men here recognize that the 
present situation was almost inevitable. War pro- 
duction demands were suddenly hiked against dras- 
tically declining manpower, transportation tie-ups, 
and material shortages. 

In chemical output especially, the War Depart- 
ment’s insistence on its manpower demands has been 
reflected in departmental shutdowns to permit shift- 
ing available workers to more critical manufacture, 
and there is likelihood that further crippling of opera- 
tions will follow. 

Representatives of the industry have been endeavor- 
ing to show the effect on finished production, of the 
shortage or lack of even a seemingly minor component. 
These shortages may result from manpower deficien- 
cies in a given plant, or from the increasingly frequent 
shipping tie-ups, but the end result is the same in 
any case. 

The Byrnes screening committee was established 
to introduce some realistic planning in food and raw 
material allocations abroad, and the expectation is that 
some overall planning may be ordered for other pro- 
duction as well, if present trends continue. 


Chemical Purchases for Lend-Lease 


PURCHASES OF ALL KINDs for Lend-Lease by the 
Treasury’s Office of Procurement totaled $1,086,587.- 
323 in 1944, and at the present rate will exceed in 
1945 the last year’s aggregate by about $400,000,000. 

This agency’s purchases for Lend-Lease include 
chemicals, largely industrial chemicals, besides metals, 
minerals, and metal concentrates, among other com- 
modities. Among industrial chemicals bought in large 
quantities have been phosphates and sulfur. To pre- 
clude deterioration, the practice now is to buy for 
delivery just about the dates of shipment, purchases 
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of sulfur, for instance, being delivered and loaded in 
quantity. Where this is not specified, Treasury offi- 
cials state, goods are in the hands of the supplier 
pending delivery, 

Purchases in general, by the Procurement Office 
for Lend-Lease, are destined for Russia, the United 
Kingdom, France, North Africa, and China prin- 
cipally, but are also made for other lesser beneficiaries. 

General Lend-Lease purchases by this particular 
agency up to the end of 1944 amounted to $4,388,- 
200,781. 

The most recent Lend-Lease report to Congress, 
apart from the above figures taken from another 
source, stresses chemicals, chemical warfare supplies, 
petroleum products, and catalyst materials, among 
shipments to allied nations, principally those listed 
here. 


Clayton Act Amendment Offered 

S. 615, sy SENATOR O’MAHONEY, and a companion 
House version by Representative Kefauver, have been 
introduced on the recommendation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. They would empower FTC to 
bar the acquisition of assets and property of compet- 
ing corporations above a certain size, except where 
the purchase conforms to the present law governing 
stock purchases under the Clayton Act. 


Voorhis Patent Bill 


Rep. Vooruis, Dem., CA.ir., has introduced in this 
session as H.R. 97 the bill which he offered in the 
78th Congress, which would in effect deprive a patent 
holder of his patent if it were found to be used in 
restraint of trade. The bill died with the last Con- 
gress, but in its present guise, is actively before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The bill has the active endorsement of the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice, and in fact 
was introduced in the present session by Congressman 
Voorhis apparently in pursuance to the language of a 
recent Supreme Court decision (Hartford Empire 
Company vs. U. S.) in which the majority opinion 
observed that while Hartford Empire had violated 
the anti-trust laws in its use of patents, the Court 
lacked the power under existing anti-trust statutes to 






* 








seize the patents or to restrain the company from en- 
forcing them in the future. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that Congress had 
failed to pass supporting legislation penalizing the 
use of a patent in restraint of trade, and evidently 
the-majority opinion writers were referring to the 
failure to pass the Voorhis bill in the 78th Congress. 
In any event, the bill is being offered again. 

It will be recalled from earlier references here, that 
this bill authorizes Federal intervention in court pro- 
ceedings involving infringement or validity of patents, 
requires registration of patent agreements with the 
Attorney General, nullifies patents found to be used 
illegally in restraint of trade, and permits determina- 
tion of the validity and scope of patents in anti-trust 
proceedings. 

Criticism of the bill has stressed that its language 
is so broad as to permit the utmost latitude in finding 
that a patent has been misused under the law, and 
that it is hence subject to being declared unenforce- 
able by the patent holder. 


Salary Controls in Doubt 
THE SALARY STABILIZATION LAW will expire by limi- 
tation next June 30, 1945, unless Congress re-enacts 
this limitation on earnings. While it is not to be 
taken as an indication of the trend, Congress failed to 
provide funds in recent appropriation bills for con- 
tinuation of the salary stabilization unit in the Treas- 
ury, and in this omission was strictly in line with the 
sudget Bureau recommendations, the Bureau having 
disapproved an estimate for this purpose. 

Congress can still act to preserve this regulation, 
and funds can be passed as a deficiency item, so that 
it is too soon for any conclusions on the subject. 


New Gas Pipeline Planned 
THE FEDERAL Power ComMissION has been asked to 
approve the proposed construction of an 825-mile nat- 
ural gas pipeline from East Texas gas fields to Ohio, 
center of many chemical manufactures, with an initial 
daily capacity of 140,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

It is proposed to start construction during April, 
1945, and complete the line about October 31, this year. 


Chemical Cotton Linters 
THERE IS REPORTED A SERIOUS SHORTAGE of chemical 
linters, which has led to several moves by War Pro- 
duction Board and other agencies. The most recent 
action is an Office of Price Administration amend- 
ment to its pricing regulation designed to discourage 
a large quantity of chemical rejects at the mill and to 
induce a maximum output of acceptable linters. 

Under current directives, cotton-seed mills are re- 
quired to sell 80 percent of their output of linters to 
the chemical industry for use in explosives or other 
war commodities. The other 20 percent, as well as any 
chemical rejects, may be sold as free linters. 

While it is recognized that mills acting in good faith 
are not always able to produce chemical linters of ac- 
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ceptable grade, it was felt by OPA that re-establishing 
the former maximum price for rejects would stimulate 
mills to produce their maximum quantity of essential 
chemical cotton linters. At the instigation of the War 
Production Board, it is understood, OPA first con- 
sulted industry members and has now ordered a maxi- 
mum of 3.23 cents per pound. 


It may be recalled that earlier, in an effort to meet 
the shortage, the U. S. purchased 100,000 bales of 
cotton linters from South American sources. 


Supreme Court Delays Natural Gas 

Users’ Rebate 

THERE IS NOW SOME $30,000,000 impounded by vari- 
ous circuit courts of appeal pending a decision as to 
whether rebates over specified rates may be paid to in- 
dustrial and other consumers of natural gas in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Georgia and Alabama, the Federal Power 
Commission states. In one case, it is stated, more than 
$800,000 will have been paid into the court during 
February. 

On February 12, the U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
a ruling of a circuit court, which, in the case of one 
company, had held that the overcharges, where they 
existed under the Federal Power Commission’s deci- 
sions, should be paid to the ultimate consumers who 
had paid the excessive rates, rather than the distri- 
buting intermediary. The Supreme Court decision has 
had the effect of throwing the matter back into State 
courts. 

Meanwhile, in past weeks the action of the Office 
of War Utilities of WPB ordering industrial plants 
having natural gas stand-by facilities to use these in 
order to conserve coal, has emphasized the situation 
for industrial users of natural gas, since the higher 
rates continue in effect. 

In this general connection, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has called the first hearing in its natural gas 
investigation for May 1, 1945, in Kansas City, Mo. It 
has decided that public hearings will be scheduled dur- 
ing May and June, to be held in the principal gas-pro- 
ducing areas, which besides Kansas, include Texas, 
Louisiana, and other states. This represents a decision 
to proceed against both official and other opposition, 
some of which emanated from the Petroleum Admin 
istration which felt that it should have had a larger 
share in the proceedings, and which it will not have, 
from all indications. 


Sabath Bill of Interest 
THE SABATH BILL FOR a Senate committee investiga- 
tion of all phases of agricultural marketing and dis- 
tribution has some aspects applicable to the chemical 
field, in that the investigation, if it is finally approved 
by Congress, will delve into fertilizer production and 
distribution, insecticides, fungicides, and broad policy 
matters atfecting these products. 

The bill has only been introduced and has not been 
voted on. 
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ADVENTURES 





In this war, more than in any other war in history, 
victory depends on broad strategic planning. For 


huge land, sea and air forces must be distributed 


over vast areas and deployed into positions of 


tactical advantage from which decisive blows may 
be struck. This calls not only for military skill 
but for the specialized skills for which America 
is famous—technical ingenuity, mechanical ability 
and especially the application of “mass’’ methods 
to production, transportation, construction and 
the use of many technical sciences on a large 
volume scale. Indeed, America possesses that vital 
“Margin of Experience” in these activities which 
permits strategic planning on an unprecedented 
scale and has already established the framework 
for the final victory. 


In every field of science, commerce and indus- 






try, this “Margin of Experience” proves again 


and again to be a factor vital to success. Niagara 
offers it in the field of eleetro-chemical products, 
For Niagara has pioneered constantly in the devel- 
opment, improvement and adaptation to new uses 
of Liquid Chlorine, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Carbonate of Potash and Paradichlorobenzene. 
Rely on Niagara’s “Margin of Experience” for 
greater success in the use of these products. 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF AMERICA’S GREAT CHEMICAL ENTERPRISE 







lageatd ALKALS COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
CAUSTIC POTASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA «+ PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH . LIQUID CHLORINE 


IN THE “MARGIN OF EXPERIENCE” 
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Columbia products meet your most exacting requirements . . . Columbia 
policies contribute to enduring business relationships. Well located plants 
and excellent distribution facilities are other important factors in the selec- 


tion of Columbia as your source of alkalies and related chemicals. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ ST, LOUIS + PITTSBURGH «+ NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA *« MINNEAPOLIS « CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 
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(Above) PLYWOOD, consisting of three or more sheets 
of resin-bonded wood veneer, usually placed with 
grain of alternate plies at right angles, len the ad- 
vantages of equalization of strength properties in 
length and width, greater resistance to splitting and 
dimensional changes due to moisture. 


(Right) A CRAZE-RESISTANT LOW-PRESSURE ADHESIVE is 
particularly adaptable for assembly gluing where uni- 
form high pressures cannot be assured. Typical is the 
furniture joint in which wooden members are joined 
by means of a positioned reinforcement block. Re- 
inforcement block is coated with a craze-resistant 
synthetic resin and laid in place without pressure. 

High percentage of wood failure when subjected to 


NEW USES AND IMPROVED PROPERTIES FOR WOOD 
AND WOOD PRODUCTS CREATED BY USE OF RESINS 


The development of synthetic resins and adhesives has been responsible 
for significant advances in the utilization of wood in important new 
fields of use. New industrial resins such as Cyanamid’s Metmac*, 
Mevurac*, Beetie*, and Urac*, bring moisture-resistance, greatly in- 
creased strength, moldability into wood. 

Resin-bonded plywoods can be bent, molded, and built into any 
desired shape, size, or thickness, from small aircraft parts to 50-foot 
sections for the decks of Army and Navy boats, sub-assemblies for the 
DeHavilland Mosquito bomber, girders, beams, and joists. 

Laminated mrs with strength qualities mscacnied to steel, can be 
made in straight or curved form. Laminated paper, lighter than metals 
and strong as many, can also be compressed into simple shapes or molded 
into curved patterns. Resin-impregnated wood, laminated paper, and 
other materials provide applications in “sandwich” wood construction. 
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shear-load test indicates 
strong adhesive bond. 


(Below) PAPER LAMINATES have 
high tensile strength, are re- 
sistant to moisture, and are 
extremely stable at both high 
and low temperatures. They 
are resistant to denting and 
scratching, have a smooth sur- 
face, and can be compressed 
into simple shapes or molded 
in curved patterns. 
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Below) HYDRO-BOAT WITH SHALLOW DRAFT and air screw above water 
skims along at a speed of 75 miles an hour ... another of tomorrow's 
modern designs which will require beautiful and durable new 
protective surface coatings. Through Cyanamid’s extensive re- 
search, suitable synthetic resin ‘vehicles have been developed to 
meet such postwar demands. Today, they are meeting the varied 
and exacting specifications for military and naval surface coating 
requirements. With Victory, Cretenid resins will be ready to meet 
new requirements for improved surface coatings. 





(Right) BOBBIN WOUND SUTURES 
have recently been made 
available to the medical pro- 
fession by Davis & Geck, Inc., 
to meet a demand created by 
the increasing use of suturing 
instruments. These Thermo- 
flex Catgut Sutures, of stand- 
ard length (in excess of 54 in.) 
are wound on stainless steel 
bobbins and heat sterilized in 
hermetically sealed glass 
tubes. Each tube contains 
three bobbins which fit sur- 

ical stitching instruments. 
aes is & Geck, Inc., for many 
years, have specialized exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of 
surgical sutures, applying its 
extensive research and devel- 
opment activities to constant- 
ly advancing standards of ser- 
vice to the surgical profession. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Above) NON-SODIUM CYANIDE BATHS for case hardening are available 
without priority in the form of Azrocase* Case Hardening Com- 
pounds. This two-component bath assures absolute control in 
obtaining uniform results. The molten bath consists of the 
Granular No. 510 Compound, which serves as a heating medium 
and possesses no case hardening properties of its own. The No. 28 
Case Hardening Compound, supplied in block form, is added in 
small quantities at regular intervals to impart and maintain 
uniform carburizing activity. The carburizing activity of the 
ArERocasE bath is so great that the maximum rate of carbon 
diffusion into the steel is always obtained, resulting in exceedingly 
great hardness. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEWAVYORR 20, &. YT. 
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We are proud of the fact that we have recently 
been awarded a fourth renewal of the 
Army-Navy “FE” flag-~proud that we have been 
able to maintain our production of 

magnesium powder, that ingredient so vital 

in the manufacture of tracer bullets and shells, 
parachute flares, float lights, photo flash bombs 


and chemical formulas. 


National Magnesium has only been engaged 

in the difficult and delicate job of processing 

magnesium powder fora little more than 

three years. However, out of this war experience 
has come the skill and knowledge to grind 

other metals and materials which will play their 

part in the fashioning of a better world 


that lies beyond tinal victory. 


Executives and engineers of industries interested 
in the planning of post-war products, through 
the use of powdered metals and other 
materials, are invited to consult with members 


of our research staff 


~ 
mj 
z 


NATIONAL MAGNESIUM , 


CORPORATION GF, MARYLAND 


ELKTON, MD. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FORMULA: HF 
DESCRIPTION: aA colorless, 


corrosive, fuming liquid. It volatilizes 
easily and on contact with the atmos- 
phere, forms a visible cloud similar in 
appearance to steam. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES : 


AHF has a sp. gr. of 1.008 at 0°C (32°F); 
its boiling point is 19.4°C (66.9°F); its 
freezing point is about -85°C (-121°F). Its 
viscosity for all practical purposes is com- 
parable to water. It flows freely and can 
be handled in comparatively small pipe 
lines. It can be used either in the liquid 
or gaseous form in reactions. 


Its heat of solution with water is approxi- 


mately 11,600 cal. per gram formula weight 
(1040 Btu/lb), and its heat of vaporiza- 
tion is approximately 6000 cal. per gram 
formula weight (540 Btu/Ib). 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES : 


The commercial AHF contains a minimum 
of 99.0% HF, and very low percentages 
of H2SiF6, SO2, and H2SO4 as impurities. 
A very pure acid containing a iid per- 
centage of HF, less than 0.35% of water, 
and virtually approaching a C.P. acid in 
respect to impurities is also available for 
reactions where needed. For methods of 
analysis of AHF, see analytical edition 
of Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 16, P. 483 
(Aug. 15, 1944). 

The acid reacts rapidly with silica, and 
attacks such materials as glass, porcelain, 
enamelware, asbestos, etc. 

In addition, lead, cast iron, wood, rubber 
and most plastics are attacked and are un- 
satisfactory for handling the acid. 

Monel, copper and mild carbon steel have 
excellent resistance to the anhydrous acid 
and are being used successfully in handling 
it in commercial installations. Platinum is 
probably the most resistant of all metals 
and silver has excellent resistance in the 
absence of sulphides. 

The acid reacts violently with water, and 
where it is to be diluted or added to solu- 
tions, installations should be designed so 
as to guard against the possibility of water 
being forced or drawn into cylinders or 
containers of the stron® acid. Special 
attention must be given to materials of 
construction when handling aqueous solu- 


tions of HF. 
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AHF is being used in increasingly 
larger quantities as an alkylation 
catalyst in the production of high 
octane gasoline. It is also used in the 
production of organic fluorine com- 
pounds, and in the synthesis of other 
organic compounds. 


It can be diluted to form very pure 
aqueous HF acid for the preparation 





SOME USES FOR AHF: 


of high purity inorganic fluorine 
compounds. 


As suggested by its physical and 
chemical properties, new uses as a 
condensation reagent and fluorinat- 
ing agent are being continually re- 
ported. Current work indicates that 
it is of increasing interest in poly- 
merization, isomerization and acyla- 
tion reactions. 








PRECAUTIONS 
IN HANDLING: 


Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid and_ its 
water solutions attack the skin and tis- 
sues strongly, producing painful burns. 
Strong concentration of the vapors 
may cause irritation of the throat, con- 
stricted breathing, and possibly inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. Contact with the acid 
and vapor should be carefully avoided 
thru the observance of proper safety pre- 
cautions, and in cases of accidental con- 
tact, approved first aid measures should 
be promptly followed. For additional in- 
formation, refer to the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assoc. Manual Sheets TC-5 and 
H-2. Copies of these will be furnished 
by us on request. 


PEN 
MAN 








SHIPPING CONTAINERS : 


AHF is regulated by ICC as a hazardous 
article, being classified as a “corrosive 
liquid.”” The shipping containers specified 
by ICC are pressure vessels, as commonly 


used for compressed gases. 


The containers now available from Penn 
Salt are: 


CYLINDERS: Sizes —6 lbs. net, 100 Ibs. 
net, and 230 lbs. net. Type—ICC Speci- 
fication 3A480. 


TANK CARS: Sizes—11% tons net, 22 
tons net, and 42 tons net. Type—ICC 
Specification 105A series. 


SHIPPING CLASSIFICATION: 


Corrosive liquid—ICC white label re- 
quired on cylinders. ICC corrosive liquid 
placard required on tank cars. 


NSYLVANIA SALT 
F 


TURING C 


PANY 


1900 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA; 


“New York « Chicago @ Sti: Louis « fattsburgh e Cincinnati « Minneapolis « Wyandotte « Tacomo 
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Every day, Powell Valves are piling up 
records for continuous operation without 
requiring maintenance. And when they 
finally need attention, Powell design and 
construction is such that the time spent 
in maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 


The gate valves shown here are examples 

of the complete Powell Line in which 

ease of maintenance is always a feature. 
SCREWED 


BONNET GROUND JOINT 
UNION CONNECTION 

















Reman Marea WU KNUNUHNGNNW 


, HEAVY 
= 

REPACK UNDER — ae 
PRESSURE COLLAR REPACK UNDER » 
AND SEAT PRESSURE COLLAR a — 
AND SEAT : = 
wn 
AMPLE SPACE en 
BETWEEN END OF REGRINDABLE, — 
PIPE AND SEAT RENEWABLE — 
SEAT RING an 

BALL AND SOCKET AMPLE SPACE | 

TAPER WEDGE BETWEEN END OF J 


DOUBLE DISC PIPE AND SEAT 


Fig. 500 BALL AND SOCKET 
oo ee TAPER WEDGE 
BRONZE “'U. S." GATE VALVE DOUBLE bist 


In all installations where pressure drop is undesirable and throttling 
is unnecessary, the gate type of valve, with its full straightway flow 
area through the body, should be used. Fig. 1375 


BRONZE ““W TAR” GA ALVE 
Fig. 500 is Powell’s answer to the widespread demand for a sturdy small bronze gate . a 


valve where initial cost is a consideration. With its readily removable screwed-in 
bonnet it is easy to reface the seats and disc or replace the disc if necessary. The 
taper wedge double disc, with its Powell-designed ball and socket action, readily ad- 
justs itself to any inclination of the seat faces caused by refacing, thus effecting a 
tight closure. Since the seats are cast integral'with the body, this valve will give de- 
pendable service as long as sufficient metal remains in the seats to permit refacing. 


For extra long life, Fig. 1375 is recommended. The ground joint union connection 
makes it especially easy to remove the bonnet assembly from the body to reface or, 
if necessary, to replace the disc and renewable seats. This may be done any number of 
times without any distortion of the body neck, such as might occur with a screwed-in 
bonnet. Both disc and seats are made from a special hard nickel-bronze alloy which 
resists wear over a long period of time. When these parts will not take further re- 


facing, they can be readily replaced with new ones, thus greatly prolonging the life Th W P il C 
of this valve. e m. owe 0. 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined Dependable Valves Since 1846 
cut-off to permit repacking under pressure when wide open. Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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DUAL PURPOSE SOFTENERS AND EXTENDERS 








SPECIFICATIONS 
B.R.T. No. 3 B.R.T. No.4 B.R.T. No.7 
Specific Gravity 
25°C/25°C 1.15 to 1.20 1.15 to 1.20 1.20 to 1.25 
Specific Viscosity, Engler 
50 ml at 40°C 13 to 18 
50 mi at 50°C 15 to 30 
50 mi at 100°C 6to9 
Insoluble in Carbon Disulfide 
% by weight 4to 10 4to 10 15 to 20 
Water 
% by volume (maximum) 3 3 0.1 
Distillation 
to 170°C % by weight (maximum) 5 2 1 
to 270°C % by weight (maximum) 25 20 13 
to 300°C % by weight (maximum) 35 30 25 
Softening Point . 
Ring and Ball Distillation 
Residue at 300°C 
Degrees Centigrade 30 to 60 35 to 65 35 to 65 
ONE oO F aA RE RPE AR’ S @eReta t 
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Through his selection of B.R.T. softeners, the 
rubber compounder is offered a choice of refined 
coal-tar plasticizers with different viscosities, 
distillation ranges and carbon disulfide insoluble 
contents. Serving both as softeners and extend 
ers, the value of these products is indicated by 
their use throughout the rubber industry for 


mechanicals, footwear and reclaiming. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6.N.Y. 


The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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local boy makes good! 





Red Oil, a domestic product 
manufactured by HARDESTY, 
is replacing many oils heretofore 
imported from abroad. The un- 
certainty of constant supplies of 
imported products even in peace 
times has caused many unneces- 
sary delays. 


Wartime shortages in these ma- 
terials have taught American 
consumers many lessons. In the 


case of Red Oils, these con- 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


GYLCERINE PITCH 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 





sumers have learned of the many 
advantages offered by this do- 
mestic product and their post- 
war plans include the continuing 
use of Red Oil instead of the 


more expensive products. 


If you have a process in which 
Red Oil may fit, we urge you to 
“dig into” the possibilities of- 
fered by Red Oil. See HARD- 
ESTY for complete details. 


WHITE OLEINE 


hidis| Hitig \ 





W. C. HARDESTY CoO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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THERE’LL BE PLENTY OF 
POSTWAR JOBS FOR 


WHEN IT GETS ITS 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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| Chemicals 





In war as well as peace, canal locks must 
operate at peak efficiency day and night. 
The lubricant used for lock mechanisms 
is highly important. Lindol, a synthetic 
chemical developed by Celanese, has 
demonstrated its efficiency as a lubri- 
cant additive. It increases film strength 
many times and contributes moisture 
and corrosion resistance. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


526 Chemical Industries 





OlilesMelaelelallom o)aleys elaleh cM deli: 


“Just a footnotein the text book” 


THE RANGE AND SCOPE of Celanese organic phos- 
phates are typical of the results achieved through 


of practical service to engineers seeking materials 
with specific properties to meet definite needs. 
Lindol*, Lindol M.P., Lindol E.P., Celluflex* M-142, 
Cellulube* have shown wide adaptability in meeting 
various requirements of industry. 


As non-flammable plasticizers for 
plastics, vinyl compounds and insu- 
lation materials .. . as water-in-oil 
and oil-in-water emulsions for 
waterproof paper and fabric coat- 


PLASTICIZERS 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATES 





wire drawing and heat transfer liquids . . . as non- 
flammable lubricants and lubricant additives for high 
pressure engines, diecasting machinery, electrical 
equipment, vacuum pumps and oxygen compressors, 
these Celanese compounds perform vital functions 
in a great many operational and manufacturing 


processes. 


The development of organic phosphates demon- 
strates the ability of synthetics to accurately con- 
trol chemical and physical properties. It is an ex- 
ample of the results obtained when 
materials are created for specific 
needs and purposes. Celanese 
Chemical Corporation, A division 
of Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


LUBRICANT ADDITIVES 


INTERMEDIATES 


> ; 

modern synthetics research. From these hydrocar- 
bons derivatives Celanese has pioneered a group of 
compounds with many potentialities. 

These products of intensive research have been 
ings, leathers, water soluble resins, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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KELCO ALGIN 


Unlike other natural water soluble stabilizers which are apt to vary according to 
diversified conditions of growth — KELCO ALGIN is processed to definite standards. 
That’s why KELCO ALGIN gives positive control over viscosity — to the exact degree 


you require in your product. 


In the food field and throughout many industries, KELCO ALGIN is standard- 
izing by stabilizing many famous products. It is used regularly in FOODS — TOOTH- 
PASTES — INDUSTRIAL HAND CREAMS—HEALTH PRODUCTS—PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS — COLD WATER PAINTS —TEXTILE PRINTING PASTES — DIS- 
CHARGE PASTES—GUM WATER — PADDING OPERATIONS — 
DIRECT DYE PRINTING on RAYONS — LATEX ADHESIVE MIX- 
TURES — BOILER WATER COMPOUNDS —and wherever else there K E s 3 0) 
is need for an always dependable stabilizer, suspending and bodying agent, REGUS. racers 


or hydrophilic colloid. REFINED 


ALGIN 
PRODUCTS 












75.E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO -1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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Lowest vapor pressure loss through the shell... 
Fewest tubes for a given duty... 
Least possibility of leakage... 


Rated capacity maintained for long 
periods without requiring tube cleaning... 


Speediest and easiest cleaning... 


These five features of the K-Fin Vapor Heat Exchanger warrant 
your further study of this unit for services such as transfer of heat 
between heavy oil vapor under vacuum and furnace charge. 


Complete information is contained in our Bulletin 1625, copy of 
which will be sent on request. 


\ ag T HE GRISCOM-RUSSELL CO. 
, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


GRISCOM-RUSSELL 





Pieneers in Heat Transfer Apparatus 
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ONLY G-R BUILDS 

THIS WIDE VARIETY 

OF HEAT TRANSFER 
APPARATUS 


q 


SHELL and BARE TUBE 
Heaters, Coolers, Condensers, 
Heat Exchangers 


=> 


G-FIN 


aA 
































Longitudinal-finned elements 
for greater heat conductivity 








K-FIN 
Helical-finned elements 
for vapors and gases 





TUBEFLO SECTIONS 
Non-clogging design for 
residuum and other dirty fivids 
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ANY SHAPE: ANY SIZE - ANY COLOR ANY QUANTITY 





THE HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





~~ 


IMPROVE 
TODAY'S PRODUCTS 


DEVELOP 
TOMORROW'S 


WITH THESE NEW 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Write for your copy of descriptive book- 
let’ New Industrial Chemicals for Today 
and Tomorrow.” 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


78 Years of Service lo Chemical Users 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 74 Gold St., New York 8, N.Y. 
CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES ° MONTREAL 



































On December 17, 1935 the Sales Manager of our 
Special Dryer Division wrote a letter in answer to 
an inquiry from a midwestern starch manufacturer. 
As a direct result of that letter, the method of 
starch drying throughout the entire industry, has 
been virtually revolutionized in less than ten years. 
The manufacturer, who was at that time drying 
starch in a truck-tray dryer, was in search of a con- 
tinuous drying system that would increase produc- 
tion and at the same time maintain a high quality 
finished starch. The system had to be such that case- 
hardening of the finished product would be pre- 
vented, so that the starch would be readily dis- 
persable in water. 


Tests were conducted and recommendations made. 
Together the engineers of Proctor research labora- 
tories and engineers from the manufacturer's plant 
worked—uvuntil eventually the correct system was 
worked out. The sales contract for the first machine 
was written nearly one year after the original 
inquiry came to our attention. In accordance with 
our recommendations a Proctor Seven Unit Single 
Conveyor Dryer was installed. The capacity of the 












































machine is at the rate of 2080 pounds, commercial 
dry weight, per hour. Starch is delivered to the dryer 
with a maximum moisture content of 45.4% and is 
dried to a moisture content of 12%, commercial dry 
weight, in an average drying time of 15.6 minutes. 
On all counts, this drying system met the high re- 
quirements set by the manufacturer. Since the in- 
stallation of this machine, two more have gone into 
the plant of the same company. Today, every major 
producer of corn starch in the country, is operating 
a system like this—modified only to meet produc- 
tion requirements. An average of 960 tons of starch 
is dried in Proctor Dryers all over the country each 
day. If you are engaged in the manufacture of 
starch and not now thoroughly acquainted with 
this system — investigate it without further delay. 


This is just one more actual case of how Proctor 
engineers are ready, willing and able to assist with 
the solving of specialized drying problems. If dry- 
ing is a part of your manufacturing process and 
you even mildly suspect that there is a better way 
to accomplish your drying—let our engineers work 
with you toward improving your method. 
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DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 


Moistening agent for ont 
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Lubricant for... 


COTTON 
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Available in... 
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Diethylene Glycol is a practically colorless, odor- 
The Higher Polyethylene less liquid, that boils at 244°C. It is widely used as 


Glycols a hygroscopic agent to remove moisture from natu- 


. . eee Meee: wetsoedbaiile. chow: ral gas. Since it forms both mono- and di-esters, 
ically stable compounds with ap- 
plications similar to those of 
Diethylene Glycol. The Polyethy- 
lene Glycols of molecular weights 
up to 1,000 are liquids; the “Car- 


it may be used in the preparation of such com- 
pounds as diglycol phthalate and similar esters of 


the dicarboxylic acids. With the higher fatty acids 


bowax” Compounds, Polyethylene 
Glycols above 1,000 in molecular 
weight, are wax-like solids. Of spe- 
cial interest are the uses of these 
materials as water-soluble lubri- 
cants for rubber molds, textile fi- 


it forms good emulsifying agents. 


Further information on Diethylene Glycol is con- 
tained in the booklet “Glycols” (Form 4763). A 


copy will be sent on request. 


bers, and metal-forming operations. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











C CARBIDE AND CARBON ‘Gina CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ORGANIC UCC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide ond Cc arbon Chemicals Corporation 
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The benefits you can obtain by the use of Sonneborn 
Petrolatums are suggested by the partial list of properties 
at the right. (Other properties were presented in an 
earlier issue.) Constantly broadening usage of these 
soft-type micro-crystalline waxes indicates that the 
applications are almost limitless. 


In contrast to paraffin wax, which forms crystalline ag- 
gregates, petrolatum is amorphous, or, in a stricter sense, 
micro-crystalline. Its internal phase comprises liquid 
hydrocarbons and the external phase comprises solid 
hydrocarbons. 


Sonneborn Petrolatumsare readily available in three types 
— FONOLINE (soft), PROTOPET (medium soft), and 
PERFECTA (medium soft with high melting point). They 
are refined in a range of colors to suit various industrial 


purposes. Special types can also be made to individual 
specifications. 


Sonneborn Petrolatums offer many interesting possi- 
bilities. Have our Department of Industrial Research tell 
you how one of these products can help you solve some 
current or future problem. 


* * * 
This is the second of two bulletins focusing industry’s attention on the 
possibilities of Sonneborn Petrolatums for various processing or manu- 


facturing operations. Reprints of the series will be supplied on request. 


* * * 


Please direct inquiries on specific problems to 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners of Petroleum 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








*PROPERTIES OF 
SONNEBORN PETROLATUMS 
















(] Protect metallic surfaces against 


rust and corrosion 

Freedom from odor 
Non-sweating 

Freedom from taste 

Free from resinous impurities 
Low rate of oxidation 

Will not become rancid 


Non-drying — non-staining 


aoe &@ &-& w 


Non-supportive to pathogenic 
bacterial and mold growth 


O 


Sterile—Fungistatic 


L] Insect-repellent 


*Properties listed are representative of Sonneborn 
petrolatums in general, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that all of these properties exist in 
any one grade. 


RANGE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Saybolt Melting Point: 105°F.-130°F. 
A.S.T.M Melting Point: 110°F.-137°F. 
A.S.T.M. Consistency: 160-240. 
Saybolt Viscosity; 45-75 @ 210°F. 
Flash Point: 360°F.-430°F. 

Specific Gravity: 0.840-0.870 @ 60°F. 
Color: Amber to White. 
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for 
Vinyl Resins Cellulose Resins 
Phenolic Resins Melamine Resins 
Urea-Formaldehyde Resins Styrene Resins 
and 
| Buna-S Buna-N 
Neoprene 
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SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


renewal citation 
has been wen by 






In joining the Railroads and the Shippers Advisory 
Boards to celebrate the 9th annual Perfect Shipping 
Month, Signode broadcasts this message to shippers 
everywhere: 


Practice perfect shipping methods to 
promote satisfaction 


This covers all the rest. Whether it is the soldier at 
the front who is satisfied and helped by undamaged 
shipments, or the future products of peace, if you set 
out to promote satisfaction you will pack securely— 
pile safely—prevent shock—practice safety —but also, 
with experience, Prefer Signode. 





see 


2631 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 377 Furman St. 
San Francisco, Calif: 462 Bryant St. 
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GLYCERINE IS 
OFF ALLOCATION! 


Available in quantity for the 
production of civilian goods! 


NOW YOU CAN GET BACK TO SAFE, TIME-TESTED GLYCERINE 








F, REE / New Booklet (Raa 
ee 


“Nothing takes the place of Glycerine— 
1583 ways to use it”’ 


Compiled for the convenience of 

chemists, manufacturers, and others Glycerine Producers’ Association 

who wish to investigate the possibili- 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. N-5 
ties of using glycerine in their products Please send booklet “Nothing Takes The Place of Glycerine” 


or to study its many other uses. Send 0 
ame 





coupon for your copy now. 
Address 
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BUSY EXECUTIVES 


read 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Always at their finger tips, CHEMICAL 














INDUSTRIES is a dependable source of 
information. New chemicals, new uses, 
chemical reports and trends are but a few 
of the topics authoratatively discussed. 


Every executive in the chemical indus- 


try will profit by a personal subscription. 
Prices are $4.00 a year; $6.00 for two years. 
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rHroucn ELECTRIC WELDING! 


.- - How Chemical Purity contributes 


to this miracle of science 


Electric welding . .. perfected and war-proved in the 
faster building of better ships and tanks, howitzer 
carriages and gun mounts... 


Electric welding . . . an even greater production tool 
of tomorrow, bestowing its benefits on every phase 
of industry and peace-time living .. . 


Impetus of the great movement toward welding was 
the introduction, in 1928, of the coated electrode. 
That meant protection of the welding electrode 
from oxygen and nitrogen in the air . . . efficient 
welding metal . . . increased welding speed . . . faster 
production of better welds. 


In the swift development of electric welding, Baker 
has played its part in contributing chemicals of ex- 





traordinary purity for the electrode coatings. Some 
of these chemicals are: lithium fluoride and other 
lithium salts, potassium chloride, sodium chloride 
and sodium fluoride. 


This is only one of many instances where purity, as 
exemplified by Baker Chemicals, has increased efh- 
ciency in today’s forward march of industry. 


Baker’s Industrial Chemicals (purity by the ton) 
have been supplied to many manufacturing concerns 
for the manufacture or processing of many products. 
If you have special chemical requirements for war 
production or in anticipation of post-war needs, we 


invite you to discuss your problems in confidence 
with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenve 220 S$. 16th Street 435 N. Michigen Avenve 
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GAMMA PICOLINE 


PURITY: Ninety-five percent minimum. 


DISTILLATION RANGE: Ninety-five per cent shall distill with- 
in a range of 2°C. including the temperature of 145.4°C. 


FREEZING POINT: 1.5°C. minimum. 


SOLUBILITY: Very soluble in water. Soluble in most common 
organic solvents including alcohols, ethers, esters, ketones, 
aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons. 


USES: Pharmaceuticals, resins, dyestuffs, rubber accelerators, 
insecticides. 


APPROXIMATE WEIGHT PER GALLON: 8.01 lbs. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS: 400-lb. drums; 40-lb. cans. 


74 Dependalle Source of SUPPLY FOR 


ALL COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


<< With unusual production and delivery facilities, plants in 17 strategic locations, and 
offices in major cities, Reilly offers a complete line of coal tar bases, acids, oils, chemicals 
and intermediates. Booklet describing all these products will be mailed on request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2513 S. Damen Ave. Merchants Bank Bidg. 500 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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The first steamboat, invented by John Fitch and built in Philadelphia, 
Pa., was launched and operated on the Delaware River on July 27, 1786. 


HE advantages of being first in a new enter- 

prise are well known to those who have traveled 
far along the road to success. Although now avail- 
able in only experimental quantities, these second- 
ary alkylamines are potentially important chemical 
raw materials of the future. Any research chemist 
investigating their possibilities for new applica- 
tions may lead the field with the idea for an 
important commercial process for operation 
postwar. 


The alkylamines described below are water-white 
liquids possessing characteristic amine odors. 
Commercial applications for these particular 





compounds have not been fully developed, but 
analogous members of this series have found ex- 
tensive use as intermediates in the synthesis of 
pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, textile assistants, emul- 
sifying agents, inhibitors, antioxidants and rubber 
chemicals, Applications may be found which will 
represent improvements over existing practices 
and it is possible that the specific properties of 
the compounds listed in the table may render them 
valuable for entirely new uses. 


Samples will be submitted for evaluation upon 
receipt of your request on company letter- 
head. 


NEW SHARPLES AMINES 


(Sec-Alkylamines) 























hadi — Mol. Wt. Sp. Gr. at Boiling Solubility in 
(caled.) 20/20" C. Range C. Water Ethanol Benzene 
Di-n-propylamine *(CH,CH..CH.).NH 101.2 0.741 105-109 | Partial | Complete | Complete 
Diisopropylamine [(CH,).CH],.NH 101.2 0.726 81-85 Partial | Complete | Complete 
Diisobutylamine [(CH.). CHCH,],NH 129.2 0.746 136-140 Slight Complete | Complete 
Di-sec-butylamine | (CH.,CH,CHCH,),.NH 129.2 0.783 134-137 Slight Complete | Complete 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN) 
BURAMINE (CRUDE BUTYL UREA) 
BENTAPHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENOL) 


MONOAMYL 
MONOBUTYL 
MONOETHYL 





DIAMYLAMINE RIAMYLAMINE 
DIBUT YLAMINE RIBUTYLAMINE 
DIETHYLAMINE TRIETHYLAMINE 





ETHYL MONOBTHE WeyYL DIETHANOLAMINE 


BUTYL MONG! BUTYL DIETHANOLAMINE 
ETHANOLAMINES 
MIXED AMYI DICHLOROPENTANES 


AMYL NAPH ENES MIXED AMYLENES 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTIE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast; MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
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Fisher’s new Plant, 2109 Locust Street, St. Louis 


A Large, Conveniently Located Stock of 
Laboratory Supplies for the Central States Area 


Fisher Scientific Company has established in the City of St. Louis, 
Mo., a large and comprehensive distribution stock of laboratory 
apparatus and reagent chemicals. This new plant has a competent 


staff to render sales and technical service. 


The apparatus and chemical manufacturing facilities of the Fisher 
Scientific Company in Pittsburgh and Eimer & Amend in New York 
are at the command of Central States laboratories through this 
St. Louis Plant. 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. i EIMER ano AMEND 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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ARLEX 


¥ Adds Smoothness to 
'} Beverages ... Makes 
Good Products Better 





i T. the mellow blending of carefully chosen ingredients 
3 that makes a drink a refreshment. 


ate 


\ iy Arlex (Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) is used in the 
Fs making of both beverages and foods—it blends the various 
ingredients into a taste-tempting whole, smooths rough 
g edges, promotes good mixing, and adds to your enjoyment. 


7 The use of Arlex in beverages and foods is only one of 
many fields in which Arlex is building new values into 
established products. Arlex is used in a multitude of hy- 
groscopic materials as a softening agent, a flexibilizer, a 
conditioner. Arlex has a narrow humectant range to control 
moisture content within relatively close limits, retain 
product freshness longer, increase shelf life. 


USES OF ARLEX 


Atlas Commercial 
Sorbitol Solution 





Abrasives « Adhesives « Beverages « Cellulose Products 


+ Coatings» Cosmetics Dentifr : 
el NE NN, I MOEA RAT Consult with Atlas on the use of Arlex in the product you 
Diabetic Foods « Emulsions ¢ Foods « Gelatins and Glues 


Leather Finishes + Paper Products + Pest Control Pastes make. Investigation of Arlex has often led to better prod- 
menneEeNIE En: i apaNll ucts with new appeal. As a beginning, write for the Arlex 
Rubber Compounding « Shoe Dressings 


Textile Finishes « Tobacco book today. 







Arlex: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REY 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. + Offices in principal cities » Cable Address—Atpowco 
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Formaldehyde 


- Available In These Convenient Quantities: 


. EA CORED veccvcccccccccesenss 75,000 The. BARRELS. .......ccccccccccccccces 450 lbs. 

| FAP BRUGES cecccccecescss I SE hice bicinetntintesivicicnn 125 lbs. 

in TEE wthitieienensnticevniniinens 475 lbs. 12 GALLON CARBOYS.... 100 lbs. 
I iiriitcansenncininntunstil 1, 5, 9 lbs 

Heyden 37% Formaldehyde U.S.P. solution is characterized by uniform 

yu strength and high purity. Of special interest to all resin and plastic manufac- 


turers are the low acidity and metals content. 

For over thirty years Heyden Formaldehyde has been a standard of depend- 
ex ability. Rigid laboratory control assures you of a uniform raw material. 
REMEMBER -— Heyden can supply you with Formaldehyde in any of the above 
standard packages. 

Also specify Heyden for: Paraformaldehyde and Hexamethylenetetramine. 


*New York Metropolitan District only 


= HEYDEN Chemical Corporation 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 - 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Benzaldehyde + Benzoates + Benzoic Acid + Benzy! Chloride + Bromides + Chlorinated Aromatics » Medicinal Creosotes + Formates » Formaldehyde * Fermic Acid 
Glycerophesphates + Medicinal Gueiecols » Hexamethylenetetramine > Par f dehyde » Para-Hydroxybenzoates + Penicillin » Pentaerythritels + Solicyletes 
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THE TENNANT GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1797 


Unique in Their Widespread Activities 


b Bw 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


ee 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
94 Royal Avenue, Belfast 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


. 3 . 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (EIRE), LTD. 
1-3 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


~~ fe 
C. TENNANT SONS & CO., LTD. 
66, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


CHEMICALS, CALCIUM CARBIDE, FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, FERTILISERS, POTASH, 
SILICA SAND, WOOD PULP, RUBBER, PRODUCE 


oS 
TENNANTS (LANCASHIRE), LTD. 
1 Booth Street, Manchester 2 


CHEMICALS, DRYSALTERIES, TANNING MATERIALS, RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


6. 
PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Britannica Works, Waltham Abbey, Essex 
FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS 


sv« 
BARTER TRADING CORPORATION, LTD. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


CHEMICALS, mae ao SYNTHETIC 
EMENTS AND RESIN 


8. 
SYNTHITE, LTD. 
Ryder’s Green, West Bromwich 
FORMALDEHYDE, PARAFORMALDEHYDE, ANTI-FREEZE, 
SOLVENTS 


09. 
ADPRINT, LTD. 
6 Newman Street, London, W.1 
BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION, COLOUR PRINTING 


10. 
ASTROPLAX, LTD. 
143 York Road, Belfast 
FINISHING PLASTERS AND LYTOLL PARTITION BLOCKS 


. 11 . 
IRISH TAR DISTILLERS, LTD. 
Oriel Street, North Wall, Dublin 
TAR AND TAR BY-PRODUCTS, CREOSOTE 


oe 
MARINE AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, LTD. 
Albert Works, Greenland Street, Liverpool 1 
SHIP CHANDLERS, BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND 
STOCKISTS 
e 13. 
SALERMO, LTD. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
RETORTS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM OIL SHALES 
AND FOR LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 
Te 
VICTOR CEMENT CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CEMENTS 


sae 
AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
, 6s. 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 
FORMALDEHYDE, INTERMEDIATES, PLASTICIZERS, 
AROMATICS 


om. 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. 
137 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


EACH OF THESE COMPANIES TRADES AS A_ SEPARATE UNIT 
The Tennant Group is represented by well introduced agents throughout the World. 


American-British Chemical Supplies, in. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone—AShland 4-2265 


Cable Address—Bisulphide, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
“SINCE 1797” 





Write for a copy of the Tennant Book 
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...has a big place 


in the Coal Tar Chemical Field 


1. Coal is the Great Chemical Reservoir —Two-thirds of the syn- 
thetic resins produced in the U.S. in 1942 (the last year for which 
published figures are available) were based on coal carbonization 
products. Koppers has been one of the nation’s leaders in the 
carbonization of coal and in the utilization of the products of 
coal carbonization. 





2. The Coke Oven Unlocks Chemicals in Coal — Coal burned under a 
boiler or in a furnace is consumed. Coal used in a modern coke 
oven is distilled or carbonized. From the gas and vapor come 
many chemicals essential to modern life and industry. Koppers 
is the largest American builder of coke ovens. 





3. Koppers Plants Help Recover and Refine Chemicals — Koppers de- 
signs and builds many of the plants which recover and refine coal 
tar chemicals which go into synthetic rubber, plastics, varnishes, 
dyes, solvents, motor fuel, disinfectants, medicines, flavors, ex- 
plosives, and other products. This photo shows a synthetic rubber 
chemical plant built and operated for the Federal Government 
by Koppers. 





4. Koppers is One of the Principal Sources of Coal Tar Chemicals— 
Koppers serves the chemical industry by producing phenol, 
cresols, Xylenol, benzene, toluene, xylene, pyridine, picolines, 
lutidines, quinoline, other tar bases, naphthalene, tar acid oils, 
and other products, 


Buy War Bonds. . . and keep them! 


———E - 7 — $$ ert 





KOPPERS 
((ne_oustey THA SERVES AL OUST) 
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ORONITE 











THE NAME TO WATCH 









Rapid Wetting Time...Quick Penetration... 
ORONITE WETTING AGENT HAS BALANCE 


Oronite* Wetting Agent is a semi-fluid product, light brown in color, 
consisting of a controlled combination of petroleum sulfonates selected to 
give a high degree of both wetting and penetrating power. The wetting 
properties of this product are unaffected even by hard water and acid solu- 
tions. Oronite Wetting Agent is stable in acid solutions at high temperatures. 
Its excellent wetting-out characteristics make it inherently superior for a 
great many industrial uses. 


TYPICAL TESTS OF ORONITE WETTING AGENT 


ASTM Color 
(of 5% solution in distilled water) 11 





Content by Weight: 
Sodium sulfonate (by difference) 67.50% 


Water by distillation 32.00 pH (of 1% solution in distilled water) 7 
Sodium sulphate 0.40 Wetting Time (0.5% solution 
Waterinsoluble .... ... 0.03 with cotton duck), seconds. . . . 18 


Write for technical bulletin “ Oronite Wetting Agent” which contains 
comprehensive data and information about the product and its many 
uses. Laboratory samples will be sent without cost or obligation. 


a 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
White-Henry-Stewart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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IN CHEMICALS 








OTHER CHEMICALS 
by ORONITE 


OCronite Sodium Sulfonates, de- 
rived from petroleum sulfonic acids, 
are used as emulsifiers, emulsion 
breakers, anti-rust compounds, fat- 
splitting agents, metal cleaners; in oil 
emulsions, insecticides and sprays. 


Oronite Naphthenic Acids are 
available in several grades for use in 
the manufacture of detergents, 
greases, water soluble oils and wood 
preservatives, and as flotation agents. 


Oronite Aliphatic Acids have val- 
vable froth control properties in the 
flotation treatment of many types of 
ores. 


Oronite Drying Oil Extendersare 
neutral unsaturated hydrocarbons 
suitable for use with all drying oils, in 
oleo-resinous varnishes, paints, enam- 


els, adhesives, binders and plastics. 


Oreplast is a sulfur-reactive petro- 
leum product specially developed for 
use as a compounding ingredient for 
natural and synthetic rubbers. 


OROPLAST IS AN ORONITE TRADE NAME 








*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Standard Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 15, California 
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A ankestion of taste 


Psychologists recognize only 4 taste sensations, 
salt, sweet, sour, and bitter. Other taste sensa- 
tions are actually odors recognized by the sense 
of smell and frequently erroneously described as 
taste. For example, in water purification, a con- 
sumer may say that water tastes fishy, earthy, 
musty, etc., but these, instead of being tastes, are 
actually odors. 


Activated carbon is finding much wider applica- 
tion for removal of objectionable odors from 
many products. In the United States and Canada, 
over 1200 water plants have used Nuchar Ac- 
tivated Carbon for removing odors from their 


water supplies, while in the alcoholic beverage 
field, Nuchar is widely used in the treatment of 
wine and whiskey for improvement of odor and 


flavor. Many producers of whiskey even prior 


Nuchar Active Carbons * Snow ~~ Precipitated Calcium Carbonate * 


Sulphate Wood Turpentine * 


oe serene nemmerme cera comme 


to the war, adopted Nuchar as standard practice 
in removing objectionable odors from freshly 
produced whiskey. At the present time Nuchar 
is also widely used for deodorizing neutral spirits 
employed in blending operations. 


In chemical operations, foreign odors may be a 
result of atmospheric contamination from nearby 
plants or from odorous materials utilized within 
the plant itself. Foreign odors may also enter 
the process in the raw material or in various 
products employed in the chemical operations. 
The wide variety of compounds of an odorous 
nature which are capable of being removed by 
activated carbon certainly justifies consideration 
of Nuchar wherever odors may be a problem in 
the chemical industry. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES _ 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE® 
SHISACON, TLLINOIS © 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y, 
acai 


: UL. 
ve PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Abietic Acid ® Lignin * Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil 
Liquid Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Tall Oil Pitch * Ligro Crude Tall Oil 


P- AND PAPER COMPAN Ym 


844 LEADER BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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The Dorrco Slaker does 
the work of both slaker and 
classifier. It is a single, self-contained 


unit. Operation is simple and safe, and overall 


installation costs are lower than for usual two-unit layouts. 
Further economies occur in operation and maintenance. 


INSTALLATION ECONOMY The Dorrco 
Slaker is complete, ready to bolt to the 
floor. No foundations are required, as with 
other type slakers; there is no extra expense 
for erecting connecting launders between 
slaker and classifier because the Dorrco 
Slaker is all one unit. All protective hoods 
and covers are provided. A competent 
Dorr field engineer oversees Dorrco 
Slaker installations. 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY Adequate pro- 
vision is made in the classifier section of 
the Dorrco Slaker for removing unusual 
quantities of grit. Fine separations are as- 
sured by the Dorrco Slaker’s ample pool 
area and volume. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST Tank liners of 


Communicate with the nearest DORR 
office for further information. 












OuR NEAREST 


OFFICE 


the Dorrco Slaker are durable white iron. 
Long life even under severe abrasive and 
corrosive conditions is therefore assured 
before replacements become necessary— 
and Dorrco tank liners are replaceable. When 
replacements are necessary, they are less 
expensive than with units which require 
complete new tanks or drums. Another 
low-maintenance feature of the Dorrco 
Slaker is the complete absence of sub- 
merged bearings exposed to caustic solu- 
tions and grit. 


DORRCO Lime Slakers are made in six 
standard sizes, with capacities up to 200 
tons of CaO per 24 hours. 


® 7906 


me DORR CO pee: 


_THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS | 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. | 
_ ATLANTA 3, GA, WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. i 
© TORONTO 1, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST.W. © 
© CHICAGO, Ill... . . . 221NO. LASALLE ST. & 
~ DENVER 2, COLO... . . . COOPER BUILDING © 
) LOS ANGELES 14,CAL. . . . 811 WEST 7TH ST. | 
RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. Bi 

SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION & 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Jj 
S 
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STICKINESS THAT STICKS. With Hercules’ Stay- 
belite Esters as tackifiers in the synthetic rubber used, 
wartime adhesives stay “alive” even longer than those 
of pre-war rubber. These tackifiers are non-reactive 
with both synthetic elastomers and pigments. Details 
on next page. 


THERMOPLASTICS STAY PUT. Accelerated plastics 
research, demanded by war needs, has meant marked 
improvements in the dimensional stability of the 
cellulosics. Tests show how these improvements pro- 
duce plastics that withstand high temperatures and 
humidities. See next page. 
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ROSIN-RESIN SAVER, From the wood of the South- 
ern long-leaf pine comes still another Hercules prod- 
uct to help beat wartime material shortages. Its name 
is Vinsol Resin—a low-cost extender, modifier, or 
replacement for many natural and synthetic resins. 
Turn page for details. 


LENS PROTECTOR. Lacquer’s toughness and dur- 
ability is serving in many ways to keep existing equip- 
ment in service. Unique is a transparent coating on 
welders’ goggles, to protect glass lenses from scratch 
burns. New coatings are easily applied on the spot. 
Please see next page. 


O help expedite your development of new and better 
products, or the improvement of existing ones, 
Hercules presents the second edition of CUES AND 
CLUES. If these timely reports on Hercules’ materials 


and their uses suggest a solution to one of your problems 
why not get in touch with us today? Immediate attention will 
be given to your inquiry on any material. Write Hercules 


Powder Company, 992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Dela. SEE NEXT PAGE FOR DETAILS 
tries Peril, 1945 
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Staybelite* Esters are the esters of 
hydrogenated rosin, with graded melt- 
ing points and hardnesses. They differ 
from the rosin esters in being essen- 
tially non-oxidizing. Staybelite Esters 
are soluble in all commonly used sol- 
vents, except water and alcohol. They 
exhibit wide compatibility with res- 
ins, waxes, plasticizers, film-formers. 


Because of these characteristics, they 
have been widely accepted as stable 
tackifiers for pressure-sensitive ad- 


The emphasis in plastics has shifted 
from beauty and glamor to strength 
and endurance. This new approach 
has brought about the development of 
properties which will make for better 
postwar plastics. 


Hercules has prepared a new techni- 
cal booklet, which lists and describes 
the results of dimensional stability 
tests on cellulosic plastics at high 
temperatures and high humidities— 
simulating tropical conditions. 


Vinsol* Resin is dark-colored, has a 
high melting point (234° F. to 239° F. 
Hercules Drop Method). It is large- 
ly insoluble in petroleum solvents, but 
is soluble in alcohols, ketones, and 
esters. Vinsol Resin is available in 
lump, flake, or pulverized form, or as 
a stable emulsion. 


Because of its compatibility with many 
natural and synthetic resins, and its 
extremely low cost, Vinsol Resin of- 
fers the plastics industry a valuable 


Sk ee ee 


Hercules produces high-quality nitro- 
cellulose for manufacturers who make 
lacquers for industrial consumers. 
Among the latest developments, born 
of long research by Hercules and the 
protective-coatings industry, are new- 
type high-solids lacquers. They carry 
more film per coat, thus appreciably 
reducing spraying costs. And they 
air-dry quickly without expensive bak- 
ing equipment. 


a ce ce 


hesives made with synthetic rubber. 
Such adhesives, for surgical tapes, have 
long shelf-life, non-toxicity,do notdis- 
color. Masking and wrapping tapes 
made with them are easily removed 
without leaving a mark. Synthetic 
rubber cement, tackified with Stay- 
belite Esters, meets all requirements 
in shoe manufacture, contributes to 
waterproofness. 


When requesting information please 


. describe your adhesive problems. 
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The data indicate that cellulose ace- 
tate (regular or high acetyl, as condi- 
tions may warrant) is satisfactory for 
most uses, and that ethyl cellulose is 
outstanding for toughness and sta- 
bility under more severe conditions. 


Color sketches, photographs, four 
comprehensive tables, an explanation 
of test conditions, and a discussion 
of data contained in the sketches, 
make this booklet a comprehensive 
source of engineering data. 


extender or replacement for critical 
materials. To such compositions it 
brings excellent electrical properties, 
oil resistance, hardness, good finish. 


Vinsol Ester Gums, for use with lac- 
quers, varnishes, floor tile, etc., are 
available at comparably low cost. 


Other diversified uses include air en- 
training agents for Portland cement, 
stains, adhesives, paper impregnants, 
asphalt emulsions. 


‘— aw ow 


High-solids lacquers will be available 
in lustrous colors and effects to meet 
every finishing need... beautiful pas- 
tels; rich, deep shades; shimmering 
iridescents; transparent. And with re- 
vival of color will come excellent pro- 
tection against moisture, oils, acids, 
abrasion. 


Descriptive literature will be supplied 
on request. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Please send me further information on: — 





Name 





Company 








Address 


City. 


State 
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Dynamic fighting forces need static supplies, materials and supplies that never vary 
in quality. Stauffer, whose products for more than sixty years have been famous for 
their uniformly high quality, has been proud to do its part in supplying war in- 
dustries with quality chemicals in sufficient quantities to keep our fighting men on 
the move. Out of Stauffer’s vast experience in the chemical world has come the 
versatility and knowledge that enables it to supply industry with chemicals for 
aircraft, bombs, ships, tanks, high octane gas, rubber, parachutes and many other 
items of materiel. Stauffer—all-out wartime production now—all-out peacetime 
production after victory. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


*Aiuminum Sulphate Caustic Soda Nitric Acid Sulphur Chloride 

Borox Citric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 

Borie Acid *Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic 

Carbon Bisulphide Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile Tortaric Acid 

Carbon Tetrachloride Liquid Chlorine Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride 
{ Muriatic Acid Sulphuric Acid 


(*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Coal. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, O.—Orlando, Fic. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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ALlyL-ALCOHOL 





Dozens of products, from radar domes to 
more colorful wall panelings, will benefit 
from the availability of allyl alcohol. Com- 
mercial scale production of this base chem- 
ical is new. Perhaps you have a problem 


it can help to solve. 




















For low-pressure 
laminating allyl 
alcohol provides 
esters that form 
required resins. 
Laminates of 
cloth, with the 
strength charac- 
teristics of metal, 





can now be made. 





Casting of clear 
sheets in any de- 
sired shape is one 
of the many end- 
uses where allyl 
alcohol plays an 
important part. 














As raw material for 
colorless enamel bases, 
allyl alcohol opens the 
door to harmonizing 
colors for refrigerators, 
stoves and the deep- 
freeze units of postwar. 


Inquiries about allyl alcohol are invited 
from plants with problems. We may be 
able to widen your horizons. 





CH= CH-CH20H 


Molec ular Weight 


58.05 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Purity . 


Minimum 98% allyl alcohol by 


weight (Impurities are largely 
diallyl ether and water) 


Specific Gravity 


20°/20° C. 0.852 to 0.855 

Color . . . . . Maximum 25 platinum cobalt 
(Hazen) standard 

Water Maximum 0.5% 


Distillation Range 
(A.S.T.M. D268/33) 


Water Solubility . 


Below 94° C. None 
Above 99° C. None 
At least 90% distills be- 


tween 95° C. and 98° C. 
Completely miscible with 1-19 


volumes distilled water 


Weight 


7.11 Ibs. per gallon at 20° C. 


(approx.) 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Several of the physical properties of allyl alcohol are 


given in the following table: 
Specific Gravity at 20°/4° C. 


Boiling Point at 760 mm. 
Melting Point... 


Flash Point, Tag Open Cup é 
Tag Closed Cup . 


Vapor Pressure at 0° C. 
°C. 


Specific Heat . 


Refractive Index, Nd 


Coefficient of Expansion . 


Latent Heat of Vaporization . 


Heat of Combustion 


Lower Limit of Inflammability . 


0.8520 
96.9° C. 
-129° C. 

85° F. 

72° F. 

4.2 
8.8 
17.3 
32.4 


0.665 (20° —95° C.) 
1.4135 
0.000572 per ° F. 


163.8 gm. cal. per gm. 
(at boiling point) 


7,620 gm. cal. per gm. 


3.0 volume % 


Azeotropic Data. Allyl alcohol forms a constant boiling 
mixture with water at 88.6° C., containing 72.3% by 


weight of compound. 


For further properties and uses communicate with 
either of the addresses below. 





SHELL CHEMICAL 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. Eastern Sales Agent 











Division of SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO II 
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Specie Gravity a8 US.6/1S.6°C <5. c ccccccvcccccesces 1.075 to 1.10 


Weight per gallon (average)... ......2. cee eeeeeceees 9.15 pounds at 15.6°C 
NIE NENG 0 cic cscccecedcesteccdevacusuncaaeed Essentially between 300°C 
and 370°C 
GEIS Wie GP DOG 6.6 oe dccdccddcewcséowudens 1.597 
GR IOUING o's coc npaueescsWhaunesedecescedawanened Not below 290°F. No red 
S label required 
spECIFI CATION Ne wnt-ae dniak tease ess cecacedeedewewdteeuawal Light amber & 
Weirees PO aria CONORRRED Ss 66:55 cv cccudcdccacaccdsence 44 
PRO PE RTIE> ORRIN oo Gila pic eeedes i cadiccckenecutonduiel Less than 5 
AND NS DOR ao 6s 'cc'c cvnacsceectvesccaaees Less than 5 
Molecular Weight (average).........cceecceccceecees 240 
PM so ecddeeedeesckoercacceaconvadedevedtends Honey-like oil, very viscous 
CRs aks KH h606 TONE Chea n Kceueeuusceeeseeeeueies Phenolic 
Camece Ceat GUID os o.cv cdkadevaceedddcceccucac No darkening, but very slight 
solvent action on copper 
Wise IAI OAS Cos cco ecividecsc udm Goueenee 235 poises 
*& Color of Nevillac 10° has been improved and is much lighter than offered over last few years. 








NEVILLE 


Nevillac 10° Resin, also known as PHO, is a most versatile 
material with respect to solubility and compatibility. This material 
is soluble in all commonly used solvents, except water and 
glycerol. It is soluble in ethylene glycol. 





It is compatible with most synthetit resins including cellulose As Nevillac 10° is 
esters and ethers (nitrocellulose, ethylcellulose, cellulose acetate, currently available 
etc.), vinyl acetate, vinyl butyral, zein, nylon, and partly compatible without priorities, it 
with vinyl acetate and chloride copolymer. =" will pay you to in- 


vestigate this widely 
adaptable plastici- 
zer. Request your 
gratis sample today. 


Due to the fact that Nevillac 10° is a hydrindylphenol deriva- 
tive, it possesses many of the chemical characteristics and much 
of the solvent power of hydroxy-type solvents such as phenols, 
and aromatic hydrocarbon type solvents such as benzol or tolvol. 
For this reason, it is capable of acting as a mutual solubilizing 
agent for resins, oils, cellulose derivatives, and the like, which 
are normally incompatible. 
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} 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Chicago Office: 230 N. Michigan Ave. | 


__ Selling Atents fr 








sc CORPORATION N OF AMERICA 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM SALTS ' 


x * * FROM « « x 


SEA WATER © 


Oe 
MARINCO BRAND 4 
— os 
SS 
RWW 


* 


rt dependable source of supply for 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
~ HYDROXIDES - OXIDES 


(U.S. P. technical and special grades 


VWlacn Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Destrubutors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. * CLEVELAND: Palmer-Schuster Company 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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| Different-type 


car lining 


or coating 




















High- Latest | 
pressure car | 
control construction | 








= 








SPECIAL 





CARS— 


for Particular Passengers 





One of your new products — or some chem- Planning Now 
ical used in your plant — may be a tough with Tomorrow’s Leaders 
traveler, never before shipped in bulk and Even though your new product or 


demanding special protection. 


General American engineers can build the 


problem commodity is still in the 
laboratory stage, General American 
engineers are ready to work with you 


now. Keeping pace with your prog- 


tank car for its safe, efficient transportation, ress, we will plan the new tank car 


just as we have designed dozens of tank with every feature needed for safe, 


cars for unusual, equally hard-to-handle 


liquids or gases. Call on us. 


economical transportation. 


Call or write our general of fices—135 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars * 


Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals %* Pressure Vessels and other 


Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of ali kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 
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A NOTABLE PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT 











Copies of this up-to-date chart, containing the 
essentials of Penicillin therapy, 


are available on request. 











HE record performance of Penicillin) manufacturers in 

achieving large-scale production has resulted in the fulfill- 
ment of current military requirements for this remarkable anti- 
bacterial agent. Penicillin Sodium Merck now is available to the 
medical profession for the treatment of civilian patients, having 
been released by the War Production Board for general distribu- 
tion through customary supply channels. 

In this notable production achievement, Merck & Co., Inc. 
has been privileged to play a pioneering and progressively im- 
portant réle. Basic discoveries made by Merck microbiologists, 
and shared with other Penicillin producers, contributed vastly 
to the successful development of Penicillin manufacture. By 
applying chemical engineering technics to the manufacture of this 
dificultly produced antibiotic agent, Merck independently suc- 
ceeded in devising and perfecting a practical method of large- 
scale production based on the mass-fermentation principle. 

Penicillin Sodium Merck meets the recognized high standard 
of quality established for all products bearing the Merck label. 


April, 1945 





PENICILLIN 


VIE ROK 


Council 
Accepted 





MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemésts RKAHWAY,N. J. 
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THE UBS taboraATORIES ON POST-WAR 
BONDING, COATING AND IMPREGNATING PROBLEMS. 








ee 





No matter what the problem may be — donding neo- 

prene, rubber and other coated or moulded parts to any time specialists in the field of industrial Bonding, 
ferrous or non-ferrous metal; corrosion proofing chemi- _ Coating and Impregnating Compounds, the UBS 
cal tanks and equipment; laminating leather belting; Laboratories not only know thoroughly the com- 
coating magneto parts; combining or coating fabrics; _ pounding advantages and limitations of all the latest 
impregnating paper; cementing various materials synthetics, but even have developed an original syn- 
together; insulating wire and other articles; etc. — you __ thetic latex and synthetic rubber of their own. Write 


will find the UBS Laboratories equipped to provide = today, describing your Bonding, Coating, or Impreg- 
(or develop) a formula that will fill your needs. Long- — nating Problems. 





UBS developed adhesives and 
coating compounds are being 
widely used on Army delousing 
bags, protective clothing, etc., 
where acid resistance and flame 
resistance are of paramount im- 
portance. 


UBS developed adhesives are be- 
ing used in the manufacture of 
LL inflatable Army and Navy Equip- 
ment, where weather and chemical 
resistant seams of high tensile 
strength are required. 










UBS developed compounds are 
poe successfully used to coat 

neto parts and for cementing 
ne ets, where oil resistance is of 
great importance. 


= developed compounds are 

being used for chemical tank lin- 

bo and to corrosion proof chemi- 

handling equipment, where 

acid resistance and alkali resist- 
ance are primary factors. 





Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





UNION BAY STATE 
ag Ag Chemical Company 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 


PI 
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~ CH, CH 0-CO-Cl 
vorpsommaais| CH CH O-CO-0 


fill the need for a non-volatile, rela- 


pe ger ene ane 


tively easily handled organic dibasic | " PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


acid chloride. ' 
, , Diglycol Chloroformate [Diethylene Glycol Bis(chloroform- 
| _ Diglycol Chloroformate is reactive, ate)| is a colorless, relatively non-volatile liquid of mild odor. 


Molecular Weight, CsHgOsCl, 231.0 


for example, with alcohols or amines to 


form other organic intermediates and | Specific Gravity, 20°C./4°C. 1.389 
derivatives . . . suggesting important nk Ibs./gal. at 20°C. 11.6 
a . ae Refractive Index, nz9D 1.4542 
“PP eee anand wales « mee Boiling Point, °C. at 5 mm. Hg. pressure 125-127 
ceuticals, Rubber, Paints, Resins and Melting Point, °C. 5.35.7 
Plastics. At the right is a partial listing Vapor Pressure, 50°C. <0.1 mm. Hg. 
of the physical properties of Diglycol ane os mm. a 
é ‘ 5 mm. Hg. 
scnaianmeetads 200°C. 194 mm. Hg. (with dec.) 
j i Latent Heat of Vaporization, 
SAMPLES AVAILABLE __ cal. per gram at 115-185°C. 82.6 
FOR YOUR EXPERIMENTS Viscosity, Centipoises, at 20°C. 9.6 
at 50°C, 3.5 
‘ ; at 100°C, 1.4 
Samples of Diglycol Chloroformate will Flash Point, °C. above 200 
be furnished at no charge to responsible Surface Tension, 20°C. dynes/cm. 37.8 
organizations and individuals who de- Solubility of water in compound, 25°C.,% by weight, 0.2 


sire to test the applications of thismew \  - 
acid chloride in their processes. Write 

to the General Sales Offices at the 

address shown below. 


ifAt & 
ay oe o> 
. ‘ 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Chicago © Boston ¢ St. Louis © Pittsburgh * New York «* Cincinnati * Cleveland © Minneapolis ¢ Philadelphia © Charlotte * Los Angeles 
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1FABRICS 


FOR THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


In addition to offering you the obvious advantages of one source 
of supply for a very wide and complete range of filter fabrics, our 
laboratories and our textile engineers will gladly work with you 
to develop special constructions to meet unusual requirements. 


COTTON FILTER FABRICS 


The eighteen mills we represent maintain 
such close laboratory control that a con- 
sistent uniformity of each of our 3,000 
filter fabrics can be relied upon. 








Filter fabrics of this synthetic fiber are highly 
resistant to mineral acids and alkalies, and 
therefore offer important advantages where 
ordinary filter blankets are short-lived. Due to 
the fact that ‘“Vinyon”’ fibers have definite heat 
limitations, we suggest that our engineers be 
given an opportunity to discuss their applica- 


tion to your particular filtration process. 
* Reg. Trade Mark C. & C. C. C. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET ......NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





VIN-28 CHAIN CLOTH 
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of leadership, in what seems 
to be dominating percentage, is that WILSON 
Pulsafeeders (chemical proportioning pumps), 
are outstanding for handling metered flows 
of liquids, in large and small production. 
Kind and quantity are seldom a limiting factor, 
because WILSON Pulsafeeders handle chemicals of high of 
low viscosity, acids and volatiles, 4S well as slurries. In slat 
most instances, accuracy 1s guaranteed at better than Y% of 

‘1%, and capacity may range from 1 cph. to 600 gph. or 


more. Flow may be mono OF multiple. 


The judgment 






















nificently in 


rs are serving Mg 
ng indus- 


Today, WILSON Pulsafeede 
chemical Jaboratories, in food and other processi 
tries, and in*water and sewage treatment all over the world. 
They operate on automatic settings, manual control, or 4 


combination of both. _ 
e no leak-likely a attend 


They are amazingly dependable. They hav 





packing glands, and they have those patented, flexible dia- 
phragms which operate against an inert liquid to obviate 


breakage. (See sketches) and then send for details of out 
in engineering WILSON Pulsafeeders 00 


ements. We always welcome inquiri¢s. 
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CHEMICAL FEEDERS, Inc. 


ariantic 


re got 


215 ¢ 
LINTON STREET (P.O. Box 998) BUFFALO 4, N 
, ow 


Est. 1923 
.. WITH 
EXPERIENCE IN ALLIED LINES SINCE 19 
14 


5¢! 





| Acetylene is extensively used for lighting < 

{ | in rural areas, lighthouses, harbor buoys 
\ ue and air beacons. In the oxy-acetylene - 

‘ process, for heating, cutting and welding 
of metals. In chemistry. for the manu- ' 

aati Yi facture of synthetic organic materials. 
~a ig A = 
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A BASIC FACTOR: 
SIN THE .. 


of ACETYLENE 


Chemical lime supplies the calcium in calcium carbide without which 
the modern miracle of acetylene would be unknown! High calcium quick 
lime and pulverized coke combined at high temperatures in the amazing 
electric arc furnace, produce pure calcium carbide which in contact with 
water liberates acetylene gas. 


MARBLEHEAD 


High Calcium 
CHEMICAL LIME 


has been “standard” for many chemical processes with leading manufac- 
turers over a period of 70 years. Its high calcium content, quick slaking 
properties, freedom from grit and impurities make Marblehead a source of 


The electric arc furnace is capable . . . eae 
<t teasmanees a anes ot Ge chemical energy that can be relied on under the most exacting conditions. 


Fahrenheit, the highest man-made 
temperatures ever created. Here high 























calcium chemical lime and coke ore For positive results whenever lime is used, 
eee specify Marblehead High Calcium Chemical Lime. 


* FOUR FORMS « 


YOUR OWN PLA? 







- MARBLEHEAD — 160 N, LaSalle St. 
LIME C0. : —_— cae | Chicago 1, Ill, é 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


PFIZER 
OLALIITY 


PRODUCER OF PENICILLIN 








At the “Crossroads of the World”, above the throng and bustle 
of New York’s Times Square, you'll see this outdoor sign with 
its war bond two stories high. Here is part of a sustained cam- 
paign to back up the men who are fighting for us in the earth’s 
far places. It is a campaign in which Chas. Pfizer & Co. is proud 
to help. 

At other crossroads thousands of miles west of Manhattan, 
sure-footed litter-bearers pass warily along narrow jungle 
trails. On other fronts far to the east, mud-bogged lanes lead 
from battalion aid station to clearing station and field hospital. 
In places like these, Penicillin is aiding the medical personnel 
of our armed forces in their service to the wounded in land, 
sea and air combat. 

As the world’s leading manufacturer of penicillin, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. welcomes this opportunity to be of help. This is 
campaigning, too. This is backing our men with drugs as well 
as dollars. 

Producing penicillin is a solemn responsibility as well as a 
deeply-felt privilege. For this almost unbelievable drug is 
often most effective at the most important crossroad of all — 


the crisis where man’s very life hangs in the balance. 
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Stops Rust As Easy As Opening A Valve ? 


You'll say so when you see the protec- 
tion against corrosion afforded by the 
feeding of Rusticon into the water sys- 


tem in your plant. No fuss, no mess. 


Rusticon Liquid Silicate Process of 
Water Corrosion Control operates in- 
dependently of water analysis. Hence, 
industrial plants solve corrosion prob- 
lems with the easy-to-feed Rusticon 
Silicates. Automatic feeders deliver a 


definite quantity of silicate for protec- 


tion, based on the flow of water or the 


action of the pumps. 


Ease, yes, and efficiency and economy 


as well. Consider these advantages: 


1. Protection of water mains 
2. Protection of service pipes 
3. Protection of heaters and equipment 


4. Elimination of “red water”, con- 
sequently of staining and contami- 
nation of products 


5. Lower pumping costs 


How Rusticon Prevents Corrosion: 


Feeding 8 parts of colloidal silica per 


a. 


million forms a thin protective film on 
metal walls. This quantity is furnish- 
ed by 20 gallons of Rusticon LN per 


million gallons of water. 


Let’s talk over your water corrosion 
problem. For more complete informa- 
tion and typical installation details for 


the Rusticon Silicate Process, write us. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
Dept. B, 119 South Third Street, Phila. 6, Pa 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 





WORKS: Anderson, Ind. + Baltimore, Md. + Chester, Pa 
Jeffersonville, Ind. « Kansas City, Kans. » Rahway, N.J. + St. Louis, Mo. + Utica, Ill 


¢ Gardenville, N.Y 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 
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Pyrex Pipe provides a continuous “sight glass’ for 
observing your product at every production stage. It’s 
a matter of record that in many cases, transparent 
Pyrex Pipe has made it possible to detect product 
contamination in time to prevent costly loss of an 
entire run. 

But that is only one reason why Pyrex brand Glass 
Pipe has earned a place in industrial plants. Its long 
years of service under tough operating conditions, its 
ruggedness and ability to take abuse have proved 
Pyrex Pipe a thoroughly practical plant material. 

Where product purity must be maintained, trans- 
parent Pyrex Pipe offers the double protection of 
corrosion resistance and ease of cleaning. 

The remarkable resistance of Pyrex Pipe to corrosion 





‘ies 








GLASS PUP 


can’t keep a Secret.... 


protects your product from contamination and con- 
tributes to its long service life. Resistance to thermal 
shock permits thorough, efficient cleaning with hot 
water and steam. 


IT’S EASY TO INSTALL PYREX PIPE 


Installation of Pyrex Pipe is just as easy as main- 
tenance of cleanliness. No special tools, no special 
training are required. Corning provides all the fittings 
you need; piping comes to you in the correct lengths 
ready for assembly with no additional work required. 

For complete information on how Pyrex Pipe can 
sdlve your food handling and conveying problems, write 
Industrial Sales Dept., CI4 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING, NEW YORK 
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Will absorbed moisture—or evapora- 
tion—damage your packaged prod- 
ucts? Is there possibility of your products 
absorbing foreign odors while in stor- 
age or in transit? Or of losing their 
natural, desirable aroma? Is sifting 
a problem? Or vermin? Or contami- 
nation? 


If the answer is “yes” to any of 
these questions, and if your prod- 
ucts are in powdered, granular, 
crystal or lump form, then Bemis 
Waterproof Bags are just what the 
doctor ordered. They give full pro- 
tection against all these enemies of 
your products. 


How will you know what particu- 
lar type of bag your products require? 


That’s one of the tasks of the 
Bemis Shipping Research Labora- 
tory. With specially designed equip- 
ment, chemists and research spe- 
cialists determine what bag mate- 
rials and constructions should go 
into each job. 

Almost as important as top pro- 
tection for your products are the 
major money savings you enjoy. 
Bemis Waterproof Bags cost less 


‘566 


than other containers giving com- 
parable protection. Further, they 
save storage space on both empty 
and filled bags—they speed up fill- 
ing, closing and handling time — 
they save on shipping costs—and 
frequently reduce damage claims. 


Send the coupon today for the 
interesting booklet—‘tA Guide to 
More Efficient Shipping.” Then, if 
you wish, one of our representatives 
will call on you to discuss your 
packaging requirements. No obli- 
gation, of course. 








HERE'S A.QUICK PICTURE 
OF THE SIMPLEST TYPE 
OF BEMIS WATERPROOF 
BAG. THIS 3-PLY CON- 
STRUCTION CONSISTS OF: 








1. An inside layer of flexible 
creped kraft paper impreg- 
nated with... 

2. a layer of waterproof adhe- 
sive that also seals the inter- 
Stices in the... 


3. outside layer of tough, close- 
ly woven fabric and cements 
both layers together. 

The outer fabric may be either 

cotton or burlap. The kind of 

bonding adhesive depends upon 
the commodity to be packed. 

One or more linings of paper 

and adhesive may be incorpo- 

rated depending upon the pro- 
tection needed. Bag seams may 
be cemented or sewn. 


THEY’RE TAILOR-MADE 
TO YOUR JOB 











WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


. LOUIS . 





$122 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Firm Name 


2 ceken GS a, | 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 408-J Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo.; 


Please send your special booklet, “A Guide to More Efficient Shipping,” and 
details about use of Bemis Waterproof Bags for 





PRODUCT) 





Street Address. 





City 


State. 





Mark for the attention of. 
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RE you confronted with shortages of 

rosin, phenolics, shellac, glycerols? 
Vinsol Resin provides a dark-colored, 
high-melting extender, modifier, or even 
replacement, for these and many other 
war-needed plastic materials. It is re- 
markably low in cost, and readily avail- 
able in large quantity. 

Despite its low delivered cost—2¥% to3'2 
cents per pound—Vinsol Resin may re- 
place up to 35% of phenolic resin without 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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markedly impairing physical properties. 
Insoluble in petroleum derivatives, it pro- 
motes outstanding oil and grease resis- 
tance. It brings excellent electrical charac- 
teristics, low water absorption, hardness 
and low cost. 

You can best determine the material- 
and-money-saving features of Hercules 
Vinsol Resin by testing it yourself. 
Coupon brings a generous free sample 
and detailed properties. 


RETURN COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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Since 1923, G. S. Robins & Company has y 


et) x 


supplied industry in the mid-west with chemicals. This, plus our long experience e 


offering technical assistance whenever possible, has kept us constantly 


apprised of the needs of ALL industries. Keeping in constant touch with i 

them, helping to solve their chemical problems, has afforded us many opportunities 

to recommend a diversity of products. If your company is looking for € 

representation in the mid-west, we invite you to consider our past experience , 

zi and reputation. We know you’ll find G. S. Robins & Company reliable 
distributors for your products. , 

f 


» , r ‘a 
GE Robins F Cosspoany s..0uis 2, missouri 
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A Great New Stride in 
S pectrophoto metric Equipment 


THE NEW BECKMAN 


Infrared Spectrophotometer 





INCORPORATES FAR-REACHING ADVANCEMENTS IN ACCURACY, 
ADAPTABILITY AND SIMPLIFIED OPERATION 


UST as the original Beckman Infrared Spectrophotometer made possi- 
ble the first practical and widespread application of infrared methods 
for industrial process control, this new Beckman advancement marks an- 
other great step forward in spectrophotometric design and performance. 


The Model IR-2 embodies many new and useful features resulting from the 
years of experience gained by the Beckman organization in producing more 
infrared spectrophotometers than all other manufacturers combined. While the 
earlier instruments were designed specifically for routine analysis of hydrocar- 
bons, the new Model IR-2 emphasizes maximum adaptability to a wide range 
of general applications. It is equally suitable for routine analysis or research 
investigations—on gases, liquids or solids—and it provides many novel features 
not heretofore available in even the most expensive research instruments. 


Under war emergency conditions only plants of urgent importance to the war 
effort have: been able to purchase Beckman Infrared Spectrophotometers. But 
increased production is now making these instruments available for general 
laboratory and industrial use ... and simultaneously Beckman is making avail- 
able this new years-ahead instrument. If you are planning the purchase of 
spectrophotometric equipment, it will pay you to investigate the new IR-2. 


Outlined at the right are a few of the important features of this advanced instrument. Write 
for more detailed information. 


BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES @ SOUTH PASADENA 17, CAL. 


TRUMENTS CONTROL MODERN INDUSTRIES 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES 
OF THE 


BECKMAN 
IR-2 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


@ Unusual Versai lity is provided 
by interchangeable elements. Vari- 
ous types of light sources, cell hold- 
ers, etc. can be interchanged to 
adept the instrument to a wide 
range of applications on liquids, 
solids and gases. Even cells with 
path-length of a meter or more 
can be used. 


@ Increased Accuracy and Stabil- 
ity are obtained through use of a 
new energy measuring system em- 
ploying a bolometer and vacuum 
tube amplifier. This system elimi- 
nates temperature drift, non-linear- 
ity errors and vibration difficulties 
that are characteristic of conven- 
tional thermopile-galvanometer 
systems. 


@ Constant Temperature insures 
eccuracy at all wavelengths. The 
monochromator and cell compart- 
ments are thermostated, eliminating 
the uncertainty of inadequate “‘tem- 
perature compensation” and mak- 
ing ac tant-te Pp ‘ature room 
unnecessary. 





@ Quick Easy Readings can be 
made directly in percent transmis- 
sion and optical density, and pro- 
visions are made for direct-connect- 
ing a standard potentiometer-type 
recorder. The wavelength range is 
1 to 15 microns and wavelengths 
can be selected either by a continu- 
ous wavelength drive calibrated di- 
rectly in microns or by a 17-position 
stop-mechanism that greatly sim- 
plifies routine analysis operations. 
Accessory equipment includes a 
motor drive for continuous wave- 
length scanning. 


®@ Constant Radiation at all times 
is another important advancement. 
The source of radiation is a photo 
electronically stabilized Nernst 
lamp which insures constant radia- 
tion regardless of line voltage 
fluctuations. 


@ Hermetically Sealed, the optical 
path is free of CO. and water 
vapor. Two-stage drying protects 
precision optical elements. 


These are only a few of the im- 
provements incorporated in this 
new Beckman development but 
they are typical of many unusval 
features to be found in the IR-2 
that make this the most advanced 
Spectrophotometer available. 
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Put yourself in his shoes 





Suppose there were no money to 
bring your child into the world? In a tear- 
ful, dejected letter, Pvt. R.’s wife told him 
she was going to have a baby. There wasn’t 
enough money to pay for medical care and 
hospitalization. Helpless, Pvt. R. appealed 
to the Red Cross. In a few days he received 
word that they had assisted his wife in apply- 
ing for emergency maternity and infant care. 


Suppose you were wounded, dis- 
abled, jobless and discouraged? A Marine 
Private, he was wounded in the South 
Pacific and discharged for disability. He 
went home—jobless and afraid! Unable to 
take up his former trade, in desperation he 
appealed to the Red Cross. They put him in 
touch with the proper agency—he’s doing 
swell, now. 


The Red Cross can’t do this work without your help! 
The actual cases outlined above illustrate just a few of the thousands of 
ways in which the Red Cross helps our fighting men—at home and over- 
seas. But without your help there would be no Red Cross to do this 
humanitarian work. For the Red Cross is wholly dependent on the money 
that you and other sympathetic Americans contribute. And after three 
years of war, the work of your Red Cross is greater than ever. Think of 
the suffering you can alleviate by your contribution—and give all you can! 


Suppose your mother were ill and 
without funds ? Seaman T. M. received word 
his mother was desperately ill and without 
money. He remembered advice he’d heard 
and went to his Red Cross Field Director who 
requested the boy’s local chapter to arrange 
for care. They did. Now, anxiety lifted, Sea- 
man T. M. is a better fighting man. Another 
example of your Red Cross in action. 


Suppose your son were a prisoner? 
Imagine the anxiety of the parents of Pvt. 
E. D., who had had no word from him in 
months. The Red Cross sent a welfare in- 
quiry. And then the International Red 
Cross reported that he was healthy and 
well, and was receiving American Red 
Cross packages regularly. Your money gets 
those packages to him. 





Suppose you were dying for want of 
blood plasma? The shrapnel and fragments 
from a shell burst riddled Sgt. R. J. M.'s 
left arm. He was losing blood fast. A medi- 
cal corpsman administered first aid and 
Red Cross blood plasma. Then they carried 
him to the field station and gave him 8 
more pints of plasma. Without it, he would 


have died. 


Suppose you'd lost your leg? And 
you couldn’t bring yourself to tell your 
family? It happened to Sgt. J. T. and now 
his parents were coming to see him in the 
hospital. He appealed to a Red Cross 
worker to break the news. It was a tough 
job, but she did...and soon Mom was hold- 
ing his hand while Dad was telling funny 
stories~and Sgt. J. T. was smiling happily. 


KEEP YOUR 


RED CROSS 
AT HIS SIDE 


GIVE WOW_ GIVE MORE 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


* Prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the Office of War Information and the American Red Cross * 
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1. Exceptional Cleanliness 4. Easy Wetting and Grinding 


2. Superior Light Fastness 5. Non-Reactivity with Synthetic 
3. Maximum Hiding Power Vehicles 













No. 1010—C.P. Chrome Yellow Primrose 
No. 1070—C.P. Chrome Yellow Light 
No. 1085—C.P. Chrome Yellow Medium 






assure outstanding results 


Upholding in every respect the RCI reputa- tages the formulator will appreciate. Write 
tion for exceptional quality,thesethreechrome direct to the Sales Department at 105 Bed- 
yellows assure fine end products. Low cost ford Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y., for a complete 
and speeding of production are other advan- _list of RCI chemical colors. 


CHEMICAL COLOR DIVISION 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 
Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey * South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Sydney, Australia 
CHEMICAL COLORS e SYNTHETIC RESINS 5 INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Part of North Plant, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan, equal in height to an 18-story building. 
Here are produced three of the Wyandotte chemicals that meet the exacting requirements of American industry 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN OTHER ORGANIC AND 
CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION . WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN yandotte 


VITAL TO VICTORY TODAY—READY TO WORK FOR A GREATER TOMORROW 
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These People 
are seeing answers | 
to your problem 4 






“he RCA Electron Microscope may tell you why a process you banked on fails, 


and what procedure will bring success . . . 


HE upper picture, at the right, shows an RCA 

Type EMU Universal Model Electron Micro- 
scope. Shown in the lower picture is a Type EMC 
Console Model RCA Electron Microscope. With 
the large “Universal” model, it is possible to 
observe objects directly at magnifications as high as 
20,000 diameters. With the smaller “Console” 
model, objects studied are magnified to 5,000 diam- 
eters. With either instrument, sharp, clear micro- 


graphs can be obtained easily and quickly. 


Images shown and photographed with both instru- 
ments are characterized by extremely high resolving 


power and remarkable depth of focus. For this 





reason, either instrument can be employed, if 
desired, to obtain stereoscopic pictures showing ' 
objects in strikingly effective and informative number and aeaani ol industrial ee and 
3-dimensional perspective. institutions of the highest standing. RCA engineers 
welcome inquiries from responsible industrial, 

The “Console” instrument is, of course, less scientific and educational sources. Please address 
expensive than the “Universal” model. RCA Elee- Electron Microscope Section, Dept. LI7R, RCA, 


tron Microscopes are now used by an impressive Camden, New Jersey. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: ----------..-- 
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Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 


b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 


The Treasury Depariment acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treaswry advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Councsl * 
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WHAT MAKES THIS TRADE-MARK stand out? 





IN EVERY INDUSTRY certain trade-marks stand out 
. . - become accepted standards of quality. 

IN THE FIELD OF REAGENT CHEMICALS, the B&A shield 
has become a recognized symbol for quality, purity 
and reliability among men who know and use re- 
agent and fine chemicals. 

TWO OUTSTANDING FACTORS CONTRIBUTE to this 
wide-spread acceptance. First, Baker & Adamson 
always maintains strict manufacturing standards 
for every product, and its extensive line embraces 


more than 1,000 quality chemicals! Second, B&A’s 
advanced production techniques and modern con- 
trol methods are coupled with the “know how” born 
of 63 years’ experience . . . a combination that puts 
added value into every lot of chemicals! 


AS A RESULT, chemists count on B&A ... rely on 
the B&A “Standard of Purity: That’s why when 
quality is a must—in reagents, fine or “special” 
chemicals— specify B&A.... B&A, you will find, is 
the quality source that counts most! 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 
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An Unsound Proposal 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


THE PATENT SYSTEM REFORMERS have their noses in 
the air again, for fresh game has crossed the trail. 

It may or may not have been the Supreme Court's 
ruling in the Hartford Empire case that caused Rep- 
resentative Voorhis of California to reintroduce his 
patent reform bill in the present Congress after it had 
met slow death in the last, but the Hartford case has 
doubtless lent point and strength to the bill in the 
eyes of many. 

In the case of Hartford Empire Co. vs. the U. S. 
Government, it will be recalled the Supreme Court 
found that while the company was guilty of violation 
of the anti-trust laws in its use of patents, the court 
was not empowered under existing law to seize the 
patents or force the company to license them. The 
Voorhis bill—which incidentally has been introduced 
as an amendment to the Clayton Anti-Trust Act rather 
than as direct patent legislation, and hence has been 
referred to the House Judiciary Committee for hear- 
ings rather than to the less sympathetic Patents Com- 
mittee—provides that if a patent “unreasonably limits” 
the supply of any article of commerce it is illegal and 
hence unenforceable. The Bill also provides that all 
patent agreements be registered with the Attorney 
General, that any patent agreement involving an ar- 
rangement on price is illegal, and that the Attorney 
General may intervene in any private patent litigation 
involving the public interest. 


WE DO NOT QUESTION THE SINCERITY of the Voorhis 
Bill. But like many sincere proposals that have been 
placed before our lawmakers in recent years, it demon- 
strates a serious lack of understanding of the func- 
tioning of the system it supposedly is designed to 
protect. 

For example, it includes the stipulation that non- 
use of a patent or failure to grant licenses which (in 
the opinion of the Attorney General) “has the effect 
of unreasonably limiting the supply of any article in 
commerce” is cause for nullification of the patent. 
This in effect proposes compulsory licensing on a 
limited scale, the limit to be determined by a man in 
a politically appointed office in the Federal govern- 
ment. It is but a step from there to compulsory li- 
censing of patents in general. 

Compulsory licensing has been proposed in many 
bills that have come before Congress over the years. 
It has been the subject of many congressional com- 
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nuttee hearings and in every case it has been rejected 
as contrary to the public interest. The reason is 
simple to those who are familiar with patent system 
fundamentals. A patent is a monopoly. \Vhen it is 
stripped of its monopoly rights through compulsory 
licensing or any other means, it ceases to have value, 
and the whole system of patent protection collapses. 
Expenditure of time and money on research are dis- 
couraged, and what fruits of research there may be 
are driven underground, 


THE OTHER PRINCIPAL PROPOSAL in the Voorhis Bill, 
namely that the Attorney General be permitted to 
intervene in any patent litigation which in his opinion 
“involves the public interest,” again substitutes gov- 
ernment by men for government by law. Under such 
an arrangement, the Justice Department would be able 
to throw its active support to one side or the other in 
virtually any patent case that comes before the courts. 
Under present law, the Government cannot interfere 
unless it can charge actual violation of a statute, such 
as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, in which case it must 
bring suit through the regular channels of the civil 
or criminal court. 

In an attempt to prevent the misuse of patents, Rep 
resentative’ Voorhis has introduced a measure which, 
in the words of the House’s own Patents Committee 
chairman, Representative Frank W. Boykin of Ala- 
bama, “is not only alien to the American system of 
jurisprudence but also, if adopted, would introduce 
complexities and uncertainties in the administration 
of the patent laws and would do much to defeat the 
end they were designed to attain.” If the Voorhis 
Bill is enacted into law, it could deal a staggering 
blow to scientific and industrial progress in this 


country. 


Why Not Teach Direction of Research? 


IT SHOULD BE SELF-EVIDENT that profitable research is 
the consequence of intelligent and discerning research 
direction. The ability to make accurate and thorough 
measurements and observations is one thing; the abil- 
itv to plot the likeliest course to the desired goal—to 
see the panorama rather than the individual details of 
the topography—is quite another. 

The very obvious fact that a great many chemical 
concerns are blessed with the services of capable di- 

| 


rectors is largely a matter of luck. These men, grad- 
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uates of universities and colleges, are well-trained 
technical men who by their own efforts have grasped 
the fundamentals of competitive business, who have 
learned the pitfalls of laws—both the natural ones of 
economics and the man-made ones of patents and the 
like—and who have wrestled with the problems of 
production. 

Isn’t it time some of the things that make for 
better direction of research effort were taught? 
Granted that many of the desirable qualities are in- 
herent rather than acquired, still a well-integrated 
course of study, which included the fundamentals of 
business, patent law, engineering, and possibly some 
other fields, as they apply to fruitful research en- 
deavor, might make it easier for the right type of 
man to exercise his talents more wisely. 

Lawyers are taught to be lawyers, engineers to be 
engineers, chemists to be chemists. Perhaps it is not 
too much to expect that if this strictly vertical type 
of education were modified—which indeed has already 
been done in some schools, particularly in engineer- 
ing curricula—it might give us men of broader per- 
ception and more prudent judgment. 


Poor Technical Manpower Cooperation 


SELECTIVE SERVICE HAS BEEN CRITICIZED by technical 
men for not attempting to insure better than it has 
the continued availability of an adequate supply of 
chemists, physicists, engineers and similar types of 
highly trained scientific manpower. However, it ap- 
pears that technical people have not done too well 
themselves in responding to the periodic requests of 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel for data to supplement the original ques- 
tionnaire. Those failing to reply have amounted to 
35 per cent of the total registrants in some classes. 

Some of the registrants are out of circulation be- 
cause they are in uniform, but there must be a large 
group, who have done their profession, their country, 
and themselves a disservice by such action. Some 
offer the excuse that the National Roster has made so 
many mistakes that it is of no value. Whether this is 
true or not is beside the point, for the attempt to pro- 
vide a complete cataloging of the nation’s scientific 
talent must be supported to the full before any criticism 
of this nature becomes valid. 


Back the Census 


THE LAst CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES was taken in 
1939. After that the war interfered with this valuable 
government activity and it has not yet been resumed. 

We understand that the Bureau of Census now has 
plans for a new Census of Manufactures and a Census 
of Business as of 1945 if it can get the necessary ap- 
propriation from Congress. That there should be 
any opposition to the relatively small expenditure re- 
quired for these two valuable services just isn’t under- 
standable to anyone who works at market research. 
But a recent report from Washington says that there 
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is. Chemical marketers can*help»get the appropria- 
tion through and get the census data back at the ear- 
liest possible time by writing the Bureau of the Census 
and letting the people there know that the chemical 
industry wants and needs the Census of Manufactures 
and is concerned about possible failure to provide the 
appropriation. A stack of such letters can be a power- 
ful expediter if one is necessary. 


There’s More Than Salary 


WE HAVE NO STATISTICS, but general observation leads 
us to believe that the frequency of job changes among 
management and technical personnel in the chemical 
industry is higher than it has been in many years, if 
not at an all-time peak. As in other fields in which 
the tendency has been even more prevalent. the reasons 
for individual changes probably vary over a consider- 
able range. We'll wager, however, that the matter 
of salary increases is one of the most frequent. 

In this respect, one of our good contemporaries, the 
Detroit Chemist, recently published a little article by 
William B. Katz that holds much of importance to 
those contemplating a change of employers as well as 
those who are charged with the responsibility of 
keeping a staff intact in the face of limited raise al- 
lowances and attractive salary offers from the outside. 

Mr. Katz points out quite rightly that salary is by 
no means always a true measure of the economic 
status offered by a job. Economic status includes 
many factors other than salary, all of them important. 
It includes such strictly financial considerations as 
stability of employment and salary, overtime, bonuses, 
vacations, sick leave, insurance, retirement plans; em- 
ployment conditions such as location, company future, 
your own future, employer attitude, employee attitude, 
opportunity to learn, freedom of action; and working 
conditions such as safety, health, and adequate tools 
and equipment to do the job expected. 

Especially today, when many salaries are higher 
than they probably will be after the war, it is a mis- 
take to forget or minimize these other factors that 
frequently made a lower salaried job more attractive 
than a higher paying one. 


New Cover 


WITH THIS MONTH’s ISSUE, we depart from our long 
standing custom of carrying advertising on the front 
cover of CHEMICAL INDUsTRIES. In addition to provid- 
ing an attractive editorial cover, we believe this step 
will bring the external appearance of the magazine up 
to the level of the inside make-up which last year 
won an award of merit in a national competition 
among business papers for greatest improvement in 
appearance. 

We take this opportunity to thank Commercial Sol- 
vents, Dow, and Monsanto who, in order to make this 
move possible, so graciously consented to relinquish 
their front-cover advertising positions for other space 
elsewhere in the magazine. 
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from the Dou Library of Special Chemicals 


lethyl | Cyelohexane 


-diversified solvent 








Commercially available for essential uses 





Methyl Cyclohexane is excellently adapted to a number of solvent applica- 

igoue. It is a powerful solvent for oils, fats, and waxes . . . also dissolves crude 
rubber, bitumen, and ethyl cellulose. In the pharmaceutical and other industries it is used for the extraction 
and recrystallization of many fine chemicals and alkaloid drugs. 


For essential uses, Dow Methyl Cyclohexane is now available in commercial quantities, shipped in 55-gallon 
drums. We invite your inquiries. 


METHYL CYCLOHEXANE, TECHNICAL (C;H,,= 98.2) 


PROPERTIES: SOLUBILITY, GRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 


SOLVENT: 
Colorless liquid with a characteristic 
aromatic odor. Acetone at 25° C......... 


© 
Boiling range, 5-95%... 100-103° C. Alcohol at 25° C........ re) 
Specific gravity at 25-25° C 0.768 Benzene at 25° C....... @ 
Pounds per gallon at 25° C.. P 6.4 Carbon Tetrachloride at 25° C. © 
Freezing point. . ... €—120° C. Ether at 25° C....... @ 
Refractive index at 25° C.. 1.421 Methanol at 25° C.. 53 
Flash point. ; é oS C. Monochlorbenzene at 25° C. @ 
Fire point. . = —S5°C. Petroleum hay at 25°C. eé @ 
Viscosity at "25° Cc. ‘centipoises. ks 0.72 A od ree ..v. sl. soluble 
Viscosity at 60° C., centipoises........ .0.47 Water at 80° c paca eaewramaets v. sl. soluble 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «© Boston ¢ Philadelphia e Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit e Chicago «¢ St. Louis 
Houston e San Francisco © Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 








...@ convenient compila- 
tion of data on 2-2-4, an 
industrial solvent, lubricant, 
humectant, and blending 
agent 


Your COPY all be 


SENT ON REQUEST 





CHARACTERISTICS 


A high-boiling solvent miscible with a wide 
variety of dissimilar liquids.. Many industrial 
applications of 2-2-4 are indicated by its prop- 
erties: coupling or blending agent, penetrant, 
lubricant, and mild humectant. Ask for a sample 
when you write for the bulletin. 


TYPICAL USES 


The following are typical of the wide variety of 
products in the preparation of which 2-2-4 is now 
being used: 


Brake Fluids Leather Dressings 
Cutting Oils Mercerizing Assistants 
Disinfectants Metal Cleaners 
Dry Cleaning Soaps Paper Coatings 
Duplicator Fluids Printing Pastes and Inks 
Electrolytic Condensers Reaction Media 
Embalming Fluids Rust-Proofing 
Glass Cleaners Compounds 
Greases and Lubricating Soluble Oils 

i Surface-Active Agents 
Grinding Assistants Textile Soaps 
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PROPERTIES 


Molecular Weight . 
Water Solubility 


Weight per U.S. Gallon 


Refractive Index 
Specific Heat 
Heat Capacity 
Viscosity 


(Saybolt Universal) 


» WIT 

. _. Miscible 
7.68 Ibs. at 20°C 

. 1.427 at 20°C 
0.44 at 20°C 

. 0.405 cal /mi/°C 
17.2 minutes at 32°F 
2.9 minutes at 75°F 








Flash Point Sen 15 104.4°C (220°F) 

Melting Point Becomes semi-solid at -40°C 
with no crystal formation 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Specific Gravity . . 0.921—0.924 at 20°/20°C 

Acidity 0.005% Maximum as acetic acid 

Color css . Water-white 


Distillation Range 


Non-Volatile Matter . 


Water 


. .  .« Below 190°C—none 
Above 200°C —not more than 2% 
95% distills within 2° including 
198°C 

Not more than 0.005 g per 100 mi 
No turbidity when 1 volume is 
mixed with 19 volumes of 60° Be 
gasoline at 20°C 
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Protecting Research Profits 





by H. A. TOULMIN, Jr. 
Toulmin & Toulmin, Dayton, Ohio 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY HAS THRIVED under the encouragement of the 


patent system. 


exclusive commercial gain. They are use- 
The complexity of modem inventions has inevitably been eh ane nae SOEs See See 
reflected in the complexity of patent procedure, and the system is often 
attacked by those who are unfamiliar with its intricate workings. Here the 
| author, a well known patent lawyer, makes more understandable those policies 


which have lent much to the prosperity and stability of our industrial structure. 





ers, and useful for financing further re- 
search. They are particularly useful in 
the control of inventions for the public 
benefit, so that they can only be produced 
by responsible manufacturers. 
Patents define the accomplishments of 
the great intellectual explorers, for the 
| unknown regions of science remain the 
| FEN HE SUBJECT of patents to estab-  fiected by the number of patents taken out 
| lish the rights to inventions has al- by 
ways been a controversial one. Politically, of 
the right to intellectual creations and new 
developments has been at the very heart 
of the movements that have led to the 
growth of the American nation. 


beckoning uncharted territories for pres- 
their citizens, as a sort of barometer ent day exploration, compared to which 


international past is but a 


success. geographical exploration 
Early in our national history, the Su- 

preme Court of the United States said: 
It is undeniably true that the limited 
and temporary granted to 
inventors was never designed for their 
exclusive profit or advantage ; the bene- 
fit to the public or community at large 
was another and doubtless the primary 
object in granting and securing that 
monopoly. 


pygmy in adventure. 

What Is Invention? 
In deal- 
ing with research and invention, we are 
dealing with the very warp and woof of 
the fabric life. No man 
needs demonstration that our civilization 


monopoly With this background let us turn and 


look at what is invention: It is the act 
of creating something new and useful in 
the industrial arts. 





of American 


There is no restriction in the United 
has been, in a progressively increasing 
degree, founded upon the industrial activi- 
It is like- 
wise equally axiomatic that all of our 
great industries have, at one time or an- 


States on who can be an inventor. It may 
be one man or many men. They may be 
deemed sole or joint inventors. 
Recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States attempted to restrict in- 
vention to that thing resulting from a 
man’s mental process that was defined as 
a “flash of genius.”! 


ties of the American people. Patents are of interest because they pro- 
vide the means of 
claims They 
present the opportunity to use them for 
the furtherance of research and to throw 
those results open to the public through 
patents, by 


of the establishment 


to scientific achievement. 
i other, or continuously, been founded upon 
| patents. The same thing has been true 
of the other great industrial nations of 
the earth. Indeed, the prosperity of most 


of the nations of the earth has been re- 


1 have found no one 
who could tell me what a “flash of genius” 
happens to be. If genius is a capacity for 


preventing others from se- 
curing patents on the same subject for 
















































































Figure 1. Ownership of Patents 
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(1) Employed to invent. 


tions. 


manufacture. 


April, 1 
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(2) Employed but no contract to assign 
(not an executive). (3) Employed and contract to assign all inven- 
(4) Employed and contract to assign inventions in line of 
(5) Employed and contract to assign inventions, but 
invention is outside Company's line of manufacture. (6) Executive— 


(C) Shop right to Employer. 


ownership in Employer. 


no contract to assign inventions; invention is in line of manufacture. 
(7) Executive—no contract to assign inventions; invention is not in 
line of manufacture. (A) Outright ownership by Employer. 


(B) Non- 
exclusive license to Employer. 


(D) No 
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taking infinite pains and is evidenced by 
long, detailed work of an individual or 
many people, then I know what it is, 
but this other judge says that the result 
of joint work such as that is not inven- 
tion. We find the decision of a noted 
judge, a former arch apostle of patent 
punishment in the Department of Justice 
disregarding a century of established law 
by holding that no patent can issue for 
the work of joint researchers in a labora- 
tory.” 

For more than one hundred years in- 
vention has been settled by the courts as 
producing something new and useful and 
the statute so defines it. 

Invention is protected by patents. We 
have a mechanical patent, patent on a 
chemical compound or a process or we 
may have a patent upon a design or even 
upon a growing plant that is asexually 
reproduced. The patent so granted is not 
a monopoly in the sense that something 
is taken away from the public and given 
to the inventor. A patent is merely a 
recognition of the right of an inventor 
who has created something that did not 
exist before to exclude others from taking 
his creation for a limited period of seven- 
teen years in return for his prompt dis- 
closure of his ideas to the world to stimu- 
late others to go and do likewise. 

The patent is evidenced in physical form 
by a statement of the object of the in- 
vention; it consists of a description of 
how the invented subject matter is con- 
structed or operates and the results it 
secures, together with drawings illustrat- 
ing the invention; and claims at the end 
of the patent which consist of numbered 


paragraphs defining the boundary of the 
territory of the subject matter the in- 
ventor has created. The inventor is like 
an explorer who stakes out a new claim 
on undiscovered property. 

The Patent Office, when the patent ap- 
plication is filed, makes a careful review 
of prior patents and prior publications to 
see if the idea is new. It is necessary for 
the inventor to file his application within 
one year from the date of any publication 
or prior use or sale of offer to sell of 
the invention. It, therefore, becomes im- 
portant that a research institution exer- 
cise great care in the policy of publica- 
tions. The Wright brothers very nearly 
had their fundamental patent defeated be- 
cause of an unwise publication of their re- 
search results. 


Patent Ownership 


The next phase of patents which is of 
interest deals with the ownership of pat- 
ents. This refers to ownership not only 
from the point of view of the sponsor but 
also from the point of view of the re- 
search worker. There are many ways of 
compensating a research worker. I do 
not believe that ordinarily it pays nor 
is it professionally desirable for a research 
worker to retain any interest in the fruits 
of his inventive genius. I have made a 
large number of inventions on which pat- 
ents have been granted and in no single 
case have I ever retained any interest in 
the invention, but I have donated the 
invention and the patent to my client with- 
out fee. The professional reason for doing 
so applies equally well to the research 
worker: we, who are trusted confidential 


servants in the professional world, should 
have no commercial interest in the prod- 
uct of our brains if we are to be loyal 
and trusted confidential associates. 

This ownership of patents is a very 
complex matter: in order to reduce it to 
some sort of order I have placed the 
various conditions in the form of an ac- 
companying chart. (See Figure 1.) 

And going along with this question of 
ownership of patents is the relationship 
between a research institution or a uni- 
versity, between the independent research 
organization and the manufacturer. This 
relationship I have endeavored to show 
in the accompanying chart. Figure 2. 

A long period is necessary under Gov- 
ernment procedure for the preparation, 
filing, prosecution and allowance of a 
patent. Few people realize the great com- 
plexity of the procedure necessary to ac- 
complish this result. There are normally 
over fifty major steps and sometimes 
nearly a hundred steps in the prosecution 
of even the simplest patent; and all of the 
steps are of major importance and must 
be performed according to a very me- 
ticulous Government time table.* 

The manufacturer’s development sched- 
ule is shown on chart B and indicates 
some of the major steps that must be 
taken from the idea to the completed 
product. You will note that the long re- 
search period is left out because it usually 
precedes the idea which results from the 
research investigation. The time of re- 
search should be added to this schedule. 

As illustrated in Figure 3, the ideal 
schedule of production and patent pro- 
tection is such that the two procedures 


Figure 2. How a University Creates New Industries 
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Figure 3. Time Schedule of Production and Patent Protection 


run parallel and are finally brought to 
fruit simultaneously so that the product 
can be launched with patent protection. 


Patent Proteczion 


This brings us to the final chapter on 
the subject of patents: the protection of 
patents through the courts.5 The number 
ot patent suits that are brought are in- 
finitesimal compared to the number of 
patents that are recognized as good and 
valid by competition in the trade. 

Generally speaking, it is only the 
weaker patents that are the subject of 
controversy in the courts. While there 
are many exceptions to this broad state- 
ment, yet that is generally true. There- 
fore, those who endeavor to judge of the 
success of the patent system by the num- 
ber of such weak patents that are con- 
tinuously being defeated by the courts 
are premising their assumption on a 
wholly erroneous basis. 

It is obvious that sensible business men 
usually settle patent controversies by 
way of license or conversion to non-in- 
fringing structures when patent litigation 
is threatened. Ignoring the few obstinate 
cases where strong valid patents are at- 
tacked by those who will not acquiesce in 
them, the great bulk of contested patents 
are in that category of questionable in- 
ventions where the question of whether 
the invention is good and valid is one 
that any honest man could debate. 

The fact that the courts defeat a large 
proportion of the patents upon which liti- 
gation is brought only indicates this fact. 
Reformers would have us believe that the 
invention quality is going down in the 
United States, that the Patent Office 
makes grave errors in allowing patents, 
that there are too many patents and that 
the whole patent system is due for a 
thorough house-cleaning. Men who make 
such assumptions have no knowledge of 
the actual facts. 

In conclusion, there are certain policies 
that should be established if one is to 
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have a successful experience with patents. 
These policies are: ownership of patents ; 
licensing and sale of patents; recogni- 
tion of inventors; fair policies of deter- 
mining who are the inventors; a system 
ot keeping records and the policy of prov- 
ing such records; and policies to insure 
that the patents are used in the public 
interest and not for the purpose of ac- 
complishing a non-patent object such as 
a restraint of trade or a violation of the 
Antitrust Laws. It is significant that 
most of the abuse of the American patent 
system has come not from the system it- 
self or its operation but from the abuse 
of the use of the patents by manufactur- 
ing interests who attempted to accom- 
plish an illegal objective and violation of 
the Antitrust Laws. 

Under our patent laws scientific de- 
velopments and the results of scientific 
research in pure science cannot be mo- 
nopolized by anybody.® 

No patents are granted by the United 
States Government on scientific prin- 
ciples and ideas. Patents are only granted 
by our government on practical ways to 
use scientific discoveries. Therefore, 
United States patents never block scien- 
tific progress, because the achievements 
of the pure research institute and the 
college laboratory in scientific discoveries 
cannot be patented. 

The launching of synthetic rubber by 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company 
under the trade name Neoprene is a good 
example of this principle. Extended basic 
work in divinyl acetylene had been car- 
ried out by one or more college labora- 
tories working in pure research. Such re- 
sults, of course, were unpatentable. The 
du Pont company’s research workers saw 
in this pure research a suggestion of how 
synthetic rubber might be developed. 

Where the pure research left off, the 
development laboratory of the du Pont 
company took up the burden. After ex- 
tended expenditures, the successful prod- 
uct was accomplished. One of the great- 


est contributions to national welfare was 
thus made because the specter, in time of 
war of being deprived of rubber, or in 
time of peace of this country being penal- 
ized for its rubber supplies by high prices, 
was removed. 


Patent Licenses 


One of the advantages of patent licenses 
is the use of them among various owners 
to form a basis of cross rental or licens- 
ing so that all can use the patents of 
everyone. 

Assuming that a patent pool or cross- 
license arrangement provides a group 
of patents that cover a successful and mod- 
ern product, self-preservation demands 
continued improvement of the product and 
invention covered by patents in order 
for the cross-license group to preserve 
its leadership because: 

a. Commercially, unless its product has 
the latest improvements, a substitute com- 
petitive product will appear with such 
improvements that the licensed product 
will not find a ready sale. 

b. The natural evolution and improve- 
ment of a product and its constant changes 
to adapt it to the varying needs of our 
country and to the,different tastes of the 
people who must be persuaded to buy 
it inevitably bring about products that 
must be protected by more patents. 

Under the patent laws of the United 
States as they are capably and fairly ad- 
ministered by the United States Patent 
Office, it makes no difference how much 
or how little money one has, one gets the 
same uniform treatment. One cannot 
“buy” patents from the United States 
Patent Office. The amount of brains the 
inventor has is the sole test before the 
United States Patent Office. This in- 
stitution has been noted for its integrity 
and the ability of its personnel in apply- 
ing this high and impartial standard in 
the granting of patents. 

Such is the record. The undisputed 
facts confront the critics and refute their 
unsupported charges based upon generali- 
ties and discontent. 

No system is perfect. No patent system 
is perfect. All people will never be satis- 
fied with any governmental system. 

When the patent system is confined to 
its legitimate and normal function it 
yields rich dividends in money, in stable 
business, in full employment and in sub- 
stantial honors and awards for the for- 
tunate inventors. . 





1Cuno Engineering Co. vs. Automatic Devices 
Corp., 314 U. S. 84. 

* Louis Potts and Teletype Corp. vs. Coe, 
140 F. (2nd) 470—Reaffirmed 145 F. (2nd) 270. 

%“Invention and the Law,’ H. A. Toulmin, 
Jr., Prentice-Hall 1938. 

*“Graphic Course of Patentable Invention,” 
id., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 1935. 

5 “Reminiscences and Reforms of the Patent 
Law,” id., address before the Franklin Institute 
of Mechanic Arts, February 19, 1941. 

*“Report of the Committee on Patents,” of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, January, 1934. Also, “Patent Rights 
for Scientific Discoveries,” Harrison, Bobbs, 


Merrill, 1930. 
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A penicillin solution is made up by injecting distilled water from a 10-cc. syringe into the vial containing the powder. 


CHEMOTHERAPEUTICS — 
A Growing Chemical Field 


by THEODORE G. KLUMPP and C. M. SUTER 
Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRY are destined to play an in- 


creasingly important role in the conquering of disease and the search for 


longevity. The prodigious expansion of penicillin and the rapidly enlarging 


group of sulfa drugs are samples of what may be expected on a broader scale 


when postwar research gets under way in earnest. The authors here indicate 


some of the lines along which these developments are likely to take place. 


W EK HAVE COME to a cycle in the 
development of science in which 


chemotherapy has come to the front. The 
most spectacular achievements in medi- 
cine in the last decade have been made 
field. It is 
mentary on the 
this field that 20 years ago it was con- 
sidered a blind alley and the most hope- 
If history 


in this an interesting com- 


evolution of interest in 


less subject for investigation. 
repeats itself, the bull market on chemo- 
therapy will continue for perhaps as long 
as another decade, after which interest 
will undoubtedly shift to other fields of 
endeavor. 

Modern medical therapeutics has de- 
veloped to the point where it appears to 


be, and is, an exceedingly complex com- 


or 
aw 
_ 


and science. From the 


standpoint of function, however, the phy- 


bination of art 


sicians’ armamentarium falls into simple 
classes : 

(1) Stimulants, drugs that activate or 
enhance one or more bodily functions. In 
this class are caffeine, epinephrin, ephe- 
drine, pilocarpine and physostigmine. 

(2) Depressants, drugs that act by re- 
tarding, neutralizing or otherwise over- 


coming one or more bodily functions. 
Representative members of this class are 
the anaesthetics, the barbiturates, aspirin 
and Demerol. 

(3) Biological supplements. These 
drugs are given ordinarily to compen- 
sate for a deficiency of one of the nat- 
hormones, other ele- 


ural enzymes, or 


present in the body 
this 
commonly referred to as “Replacement 
this 
insulin, thyroid and 


ments ordinarily 


Treatment with drugs in class is 


Therapy.” Included in group are 


such hormones as 
estrone, enzymes such as pepsin and such 
simple substances as water and sodium 
chloride. 

(4) Diagnostic agents. These are tools 
employed to give information about par- 
ticular structures or functions. The best 
known examples are the various 
opaque 
fate, bismuth, and Diodrast which cast a 
shadow on the X-ray film or fluoroscopic 


radio- 


materials such as barium sul- 


plate. Other materials are used for test- 
ing liver, gastric and kidney function. 
(5) Anti-infectives. This class may be 
subdivided 
chemical anti-infectives. 


further into biological and 


Belonging to the 
first are the various anti-virus agents 
such as COW-poOx, vaccinia, distemperoid 


virus, antitoxins such as diphtheria anti- 


toxin, and antibodies such as antimen- 
ingococcus serum. Arsphenamine, qui- 
nine, emetine, antimony compounds, 


Atabrine, the sulfonamides, and_penicil- 
lin are representative of the second group. 

From the standpoint of therapeutic ob- 
jective there is an interesting distinction 
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between the agents in the first three 
classes and those in the last two. The 
iormer are administered for the purpose 
of influencing bodily function and struc- 
ture. They are serviceable only as they 
have this effect. In contra-distinction, the 
substances in the latter categories are 
most serviceable when they act without 
interfering with structure or function. 
Penicillin is remarkable not so much be- 
cause of its potent antibacterial action, 
but because it exerts its effect without 
disturbing bodily function or structure. 
Other antibiotic substances acting like 
penicillin, such as gramicidin, have a sim- 
ilar effectiveness against bacteria, but are 
not equally useful because they exert a 
deleterious effect upon the body. 


Combating Infection 


The term chemotherapy, which in its 
broadest application includes all chemical 
igents exerting a therapeutic effect, has 
been applied in a present-day restricted 
sense to the treatment of infections by 
chemical agents. Infections in the broad- 
est sense may be caused by bacteria, 
viruses, molds, fungi, parasites such as 
the protozoa causing malaria, or worms 
gaining access to the body. 

The ideal chemotherapeutic agent is 
one which destroys or prevents the mul- 
tiplication of the invading organisms with- 
out disturbing the functions of the body 
cells. Not many years ago such an ideal 
was considered unattainable because it 
was believed that human and _ bacterial 
protoplasms are so similar that a chem 
ical agent that destroyed one would of 
necessity at least injure the other. The 
long-known examples of chemotherapeutic 
action—the suppression of malaria with 
quinine and of syphilis with Ehrlich’s 
arsenicals—came to be regarded as freak- 
ish good fortune; the likelihood of ex- 
tending chemotherapy to bacterial and 
virus diseases seemed to become less as 
the years passed. However, the discovery 
of the sulfa drugs, synthetic antimalarials, 
and penicillin has changed pessimism to 
optimism and has made _ anti-infective 
chemotherapy the field of medical re- 
search that is most intriguing today. 


Cancer and Longevity 

While chemical warfare against infec- 
tions is important to human health, wel- 
fare and longevity, it is by no means the 
most important field of chemotherapeutic 
research in the broadest sense. For in- 
stance, the conquest of cancer by chemical 
means offers a great challenge for the 
future. Cancer causes far more deaths 
than do infections, and yet only recently 
have we successfully broken the ice in 
the chemotherapy of cancer. The em- 
ployment of diethylstilbestrol in the treat- 
ment of cancer of the prostate is a great 
milestone in chemotherapy since it marks 
the first successful use of a simple chem- 
ical compound in combating cancer. It is 
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perhaps only a small step, since diethyl- 
stiibestrol merely retards the cancer and 
does not cure it, but nevertheless, it opens 
a new field with limitless possibilities. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
treatment of cancer is the need for a 
chemotherapeutic approach to the prob 
lems of longevity. The changes that oc- 
cur in the aging process are chemical in 
character. Aging is a chemical reaction 
that proceeds in one direction, but the 
most significant thing about this chemical 
reaction is the fact that it proceeds at dif- 
ferent rates in different individuals and 
in different races. Were this not true there 
might be some justification for pessimism 
in thinking that perhaps this process ot 
growing old is beyond power of man to 
influence; but the very fact that some 
individuals are able to survive as long 
as 135 years, while others are obviously 
worn out and broken down physically at 
45, offers the possibility that we may be 
able to find out some day wherein these 
individuals differ chemically. The em 
ployment of this knowledge may enable 
us to prolong the lives of those that are 
spent too soon. 

Obviously, the reagents entering into 


the reaction of aging vary widely either 





quantitatively or qualitatively. Our next 
job 1s to identify the reagents and deter- 
mine wherein they vary from individual 
to individual. Ultimately it will be the 
task of the chemotherapeutist to alter the 
chemical reactions of the short-lived in 
dividuals so that they will conform with 
the pattern established by those who lead 
the procession to the present-day goal ot 
at least 130 years. Is there any subject in 
the field of science that is more important 
or offers a greater challenge to the chem 
ist of the future? 


Therapeutic Agents from Nature 


Che manifold contributions of chemis 
try to chemotherapy can be grouped into 
a tew classes. One of these is the isola 
tion of pure compounds from crude nat 
ural products. 

The treatment of malaria by powdered 
cinchona bark represented a great step 
forward in the control of this scourge but 
left ample room for improvement. The 
bark was uncertain in potency because ot 
the variation in percentage of the active 
ingredient and also, as was found later, 
because the mixture of quinoline alkaloids 
found in cinchona bark contains a variable 


proportion of quinine. Hence the use of 


The chronological development of the major sulfa drugs is shown above. The basic struc- 
ture of sulfanilamide has been modified to obtain compounds of superior effectiveness. 
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this alkaloid as an antimalarial agent 
could hardly be put on a completely ra- 
tional basis until the isolation of the pure 
compound in 1820 by Pelletier and Caven- 
tow, nearly two hundred years after the 
first Europeans used the crude bark for 
treating “the ague.” 

The first active material extracted from 
the medium on which a variety of Peni- 
cillium notatum had grown was impure 
indeed, and here again through intensive 
laboratory end production research it has 
been possible to isolate the pure sodium 
salt of penicillin, the active ingredient of 
the metabolic solution. 

Commercial penicillin sodium is not yet 
a chemically pure product because of the 
expense at the present time of a complete 
purification, but this goal is being rapidly 
approached. Again, the elimination of im- 
purities has improved medical practice not 
only by eliminating nonessential and irri- 
tating material but in obtaining a product 
pure enough to be stable under ordinary 
conditions for a reasonable period of 
time. One of the difficulties in the early 
work with penicillin was the loss in po- 
tency of the crude preparation on stand- 
ing for short periods. : 


Structure Determination and Synthesis 


If the chemist +could do no more than 
isolate the active compound from a plant 
or animal source, his opportunities for 
improving natural products would be lim- 
ited. The next step after isolation of an 
active substance is to determine its chem- 
ical structure and thereby learn what type 
of atomic arrangement in a compound re- 
sults in therapeutic action against the 
particular orgsnism that is to be con- 
trolled. Structure determination of a 
complex molecule such as that of quinine 
may require the intensive effort of scores 
of workers over a period of many years. 
Once the structural formula is determined, 
however, an invaluable aid to progress 
has been gained. It is the experience of 
workers in chemotherapy that the activity 
of a compound is not highly specific; i.e., 
a slight variation in the structure of the 
molecule will change its value as a chemo- 
therapeutic agent. It probably will not 
destroy the activity and may even in- 
crease it considerably. For example, not 
only is there a whole family of cinchona 
alkaloids, many of which show antimalar- 
ial action similar to that of quinine but 
a host of synthetic compounds containing 
the quinoline nucleus of quinine show 
activity against the malaria Plasmodia. 
Hence structure determination is fol- 


lowed by efforts to synthesize not only * 


the natural compound but many related 
substances. Judging by experience one 
can assume that the naturally occurring 
compound is not the most potent one in 
its group. For instance, quinacrine (Ata- 
brine), the synthetic antimalarial now in 
common use which is a heterocyclic com- 
pound not unrelated to quinine, is several 
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times as active as the natural alkaloid. 

The chemistry of emetine is far from 
complete because the compound has not 
been synthesized. Furthermore, the prep- 
aration of related compounds that are 
more active in amebiasis than emetine has 
not made much progress. Here, then, re- 
mains a challenge to the organic chemist 
in the designing and building of new or- 
genic structures. 

The number of possible variants in the 
structure of a complex organic molecule 
is limited only by the imagination of the 
chemist, but the majority of these new 
structures may be exceptionally difficult 
to prepare in the laboratory. Since there 
is little chance of knowing at the begin- 
ning what change will be most advan- 
tageous, the new compounds first synthe- 
sized are often the ones*that can be made 
with the least cost in time and energy. 

Not only is there usually a whole family 
of compounds showing activity against a 
perticular pathogenic organism; there is 
also a lack of specificity of action in the 
sense that one compound will probably 
destroy a number of species of organisms, 
although its lethal effect will vary from 
one to another. From this, one can ex- 
pect, for example, that eventually there 
will be available a whole series of peni- 
cillins, one more effective against pneu- 
monia infections, while another, with a 
slightly different structure, will have ad- 
vantages, say, against the spirochete of 
syphilis. Evidence is already accumulated 
that there are several forms of penicillin 
having different degrees of activity against 
various organisms. 

To summarize, it is a province of the 
organic chemist to determine the struc- 
ture of naturally occurring therapeutic- 
ally active compounds and then to syn- 
thesize them and many similar structures 
in the expectation of improving on the 
natural products. 


Contributions of Chemical Industry 


Not all compounds of value in chemo- 
therapy are isolated from natural sources 
or closely resemble natural products. 
There are no sulfa drugs or even sulfona- 
mides of any description in nature so 
far as is now known. Neither are there 
complex’ arsenic or antimony compounds 
that have been extracted from this or 
that source. How then was it deter- 
mined that such compounds are useful in 
medicine; and what is more important, 
how can more such compounds be dis- 
covered? 

During the past seventy-five years or- 
ganic ‘chemists in industrial and universi- 
ty laboratories have: synthesized several 
hundred thousand catbon compounds that 
have no counterpart in nature. The ma- 
jority of these have been made from the 
simple aromatics occurring in coal tar, 
but since 1920 an increasing number have 
come from petroleum as the raw mate- 
rial. From time to time facilities have 


been available for testing series of these 
compounds for their value as chemothera- 
peutic agents even when they were orig- 
inelly. prepared for other purposes. 

There is no way of accurately deter- 
mming what percentage of the organic 
compounds that have been synthesized 
have been subjected to any type of testing 
as therapeutic agents, but the figure is 
undoubtedly small. Fortunately for the 
human race, one series of compounds that 
was tested against bacterial infections in 
the early 1930’s was a series of red azo 
dyes prepared by Mietszch and Klarer in 
Germany. One of these, “Prontosil Ru- 
brum,” was found to be effective clinic- 
ally in blood stream infections due to the 
streptococcus. Not long thereafter the 
French workers, The Trefouels, Nitti and 
Bovet, found that the urine of patients 
was bacteriostatic after the administra- 
tion of the dye, even though the original 
compound was not excreted. The color- 
less active substance in the urine proved 
to be sulfanilamide, a compound which 
had been made and described by Gelmo 
some thirty years earlier. Following these 
observations there occurred the tremen- 
dous amount of research on sulfa drugs 
with the results now familiar to everyone. 

A consideration of the manner in 
which sulfa drugs were discovered is of 
value in planning the progress of chemo- 
therapy. It is obvious that many of the 
organic compounds described in the liter- 
ature of chemistry might find a useful 
place in medical practice if they could be 
given extensive tests. It seems hardly 
feasible, however, for the research staffs 
of pharmaceutical companies to undertake 
to repeat any large fraction of the syn- 
thetic work already on record. When 
faced with the alternative of preparing an 
old compound or a new one where both 
have equal potential value, the laboratory 
worker prefers to synthesize the new 
compound. Not only does he make a 
more tangible contribution to chemistry, 
but our patent laws make it possible for 
the person who discovers a new and use- 
ful compound to secure more adequate 
protection for his rights than if the com- 
pound is one already known. 

The great majority of compounds so 
far found to be useful in chemotherapy 
contain nitrogen and show at least a 
slight solubility in water. It would, there- 
fore, seem implausible to prepare com- 
pounds, old or new, for testing as thera- 
peutic agents that do not fulfill these 
qualifications. Every organic chemist who 
prepares a series of nitrogen-containing 
compounds, particularly when they are of 
a new type, should make every effort to 
have at least. preliminary trials made of 
their activity against pathogens. 


Metallo-organic Compounds 


For hundreds of years various inor- 
ganic compounds of mercury, arsenic, an- 
timony, and bismuth have been used in 
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A physician makes an intramuscular injection of 20,000 units of penicillin dissolved in 
1 cc. of diluent. This is the most acceptable mode of administration at the present time. 


benefits. 
These have the objection, however, that 
a dose large enough to produce beneficial 
effects is often injurious to the body tis- 
sues. It is not surprising, then, that when 
the necessary chemical methods became 
available, these elements were introduced 
into organic compounds. 


medicine with real or fancied 


The classic example of a study of this 
kind was carried out in Ehrlich’s labora- 
tory, where it was found in 1909 after 
making hundreds of new compounds that 
arsphenamine (Salvarsan) and closely re- 
lated substances were useful in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. Interest in organic ar- 
senic derivatives has continued almost 
unabated to the present, and interesting 
new compounds are still being discovered. 
African sleeping sickness is treated with 
“tryparsamide,” amoebic dysentery with 
“Carbarsone,” and recently y-(p-arseno- 
phenyl)-butyric acid, first prepared in 
1940 at Johns Hopkins, has been reported 
to have an action on the organism, Schizo- 
trypanum cruzi, responsible for chagas 
disease, a South American variety of 
sleeping sickness. Even if penicillin 
proves to be a more satisfactory remedy 
for syphilis than the arsenicals now em- 
ployed, it may be expected that certain 
tropical diseases not affected by penicil- 
lin will require arsenotherapy. 

The history of antimony therapy is 
analogous to that of arsenic. Tartar 
emetic, an antimony salt of tartaric acid, 
has been found effective against a number 
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of tropical diseases caused by animal para- 
sites including kala-azar, bilharziasis and 
filariasis. Here again improvement has 
been sought through organic antimony 
compounds. Several of these derived from 
stibanilic acid have been found to be su- 
perior to antimony salts in the control of 
the tropical infections already mentioned. 

The field dealing with the organic 


chemistry of antimony is a particularly 


difficult one, but the results obtained thus 
far seem to warrant fufther synthetic and 
pharmacologic studies. 


Mechanism of Drug Action 


The chemotherapeutic agents now in 
use have .been discovered by empirical 
rather than theoretical methods. A clue 
furnished by the observation that a prod- 
uct such as cinchona bark or a naturally 
occurring material had a useful thera- 
peutic action has led to intensive investi- 
gation of many similar compounds until 
drugs superior to the original have been 
produced. Alternatively, numerous com- 
pounds prepared in plant or laboratory 
for various purposes have been tested 
routinely for chemotherapeutic activity. 

It is obviously desirable to replace such 
expensive and tedious processes by a 
more direct method. To this end it would 
be of value to learn something of the 
mechanism by which compounds now used 
in chemotherapy destroy pathogenic or- 
ganisms. A good beginning has been 
made in the interesting collection of data 


that deal with the activity of sulfa drugs. 
Sulfanilamide and the other well-known 
drugs in this group are rendered ineffec- 
tual by the presence of p-aminobenzoic 
acid, one of the vitamins of the B com- 
plex. It has been suggested that a sulfa 
drug stops the growth of a bacterium by 
taking the place of p-aminobenzoic acid in 
an important enzyme system of the or- 
ganism. This modified enzyme is then not 
able to function ; hence the bacterium does 
not respire and multiply normally and 
falls prey to the body’s defenses. 

This relatively simple representation of 
what occurs was satisfactory until it was 
found that the antibacterial action of sul- 
fabenzamine (Sulfamylon, Marfanil, ho- 
mosulfanilamide) which differs from sul- 
fanilamide by having a methylene group 
between the amino group and the benzene 
ring (HeNCHeCgHySOe2N He), is not re- 
pressed by the presence of p-aminobenzoic 
acid. Therefore this and certain other 
sulfa drugs must be effective through 
some other as yet unknown mechanism. 

From this work on sulfa drugs has de- 
veloped the concept that a chemothera- 
peutic agent may be devised by first deter- 
mining what. vitamins or other relatively 
simple organic substances an organism 
needs for normal growth, and then pre- 
paring a compound similar enough to one 
of these to replace it in an enzyme system 
where it will interfere with the organ- 
ism’s multiplication and growth. This in- 
triguing idea captured the attention of a 
number of investigators and some prog- 
ress has been made in synthesizing so- 
called anti-vitamins. It is too early to 
know how fruitful will be this approach 
to chemotherapy, but it does provide an 
alternative to the purely empirical proce- 
dure. However, the alternative still re- 
quires the synthesis of many compounds 
after an essential growth agent is discov- 
ered, because the term “similar com- 
pound” is open to a multiplicity of inter- 
pretations and there is no way of knowing 
in advance which of these will yield the 
best results. 


Summary 


It is clear from what precedes that the 
development of chemotherapeutic agents 
requires all of the skills and resources 
that chemistry can contribute. An active 
compound that occurs in a complex nat- 
ural mixture must be isolated, its struc- 
ture determined, and then this and related 
compounds synthesized. Chemical indus- 
try as a whole is depended upon to fur- 
nish a continual flow of new compounds 
on the assumption that a small percentage 
of them will have value as drugs. Ele- 
ments which show promise of therapeutic 
value in the form of inorganic salts fre- 
quently become much more useful when 
incorporated into complex organic struc- 
tures. Although noteworthy progress has 
been made in this field, much further work 
remains to be done. 
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A corner in the new resin emulsion polymerization plant of American 
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Resinous Chemicals Corp. Although designed for pilot work, the plant 


New Resin Emulsion Polymerization Plant 


RESIN EMULSIONS ARE A promising group of coating, impregnating and 


adhesive-base materials. 


A new polymerization plant for their manufacture 


has been put into operation by American Resinous Chemicals Corporation at 


Peabody, Massachusetts. 


FUNO FILL the growing military re- 
| quirements for resin emulsions and 
at the same time looking toward postwar 
this 
Chemicals 


expansion of demand for type of 


product, American Resinous 
Corp. has recently completed a new emul- 
sion polymerization plant at its Peabody, 


Mass., The 
primarily for pilot work and eventually 


works. plant is designed 
will be used exclusively for that purpose, 
but until additional capacity is provided 
it is operating on a regular production 
schedule. 

Resin emulsions are new commercially 
in the last ten years. They are used prin- 
cipally as impregnants, laminants, ad- 
hesive bases, and in large volume as pro- 
tective and decorative coatings. 

\s the name indicates, they differ from 
other types of coatings in that they are 
applied as_ finely 


dispersed resin-water 
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mixtures rather than as a solution as in 
the case of lacquers and varnishes. Be- 
cause they do not require a solvent me- 
dium they are safer to handle and gen- 
erally economical than 


more lacquers. 


They can be made less viscous for a 
given solids content, and the dispersed 
state of the resin frequently makes them 
more adaptable for applications involving 
penetration of and adhesion to porous or 
rough materials such as paper, cloth and 
leather. For the same reason, however, 
the emulsions do not give the film con- 
tinuity and high gloss of a lacquer finish, 
although research to improve these quali- 
ties is under way. 

Water emulsions of a number of dif- 
ferent types of resins—natural, as well as 


synthetic monomers and polymers—are 


being made by American Resinous. The 
research program of the company includes 
extensive 


investigation of all types of 


resin co-polymer combinations, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the mechanism of emul- 
sion polymerization, i.e., polymerization 


of the resin monomer or monomers while 





Semi-continuous still with glass column, in 
which resin monomers are distilled to remove 
inhibitors and other impurities. 
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Polymerization laboratory at American Resinous Chemicals Corp. The research program of the company includes investigation of many types 
of resin co-polymer combinations, with special emphasis on their suitability for emulsion polymerization. 


Where the final 


product is desired in an emulsified form, 


in the emulsified state. 


emulsion polymerization has been found 
to offer advantages in handling and con- 
trol over polymerizing first and then 
emulsifying. 

The new polymerization plant involves 
a unique step in which the emulsification 
and polymerization of the resin monomers 
are accomplished in the same operation. 
Following the process through the plant, 
the resin monomers are received in tank- 
car quantities and pumped to underground 
storage tanks, from where they are with- 
drawn in batch quantities and distilled in 


a semi-continuous still with glass col- 


gaumn and condenser to remove the poly 


merization inhibitor and any other im- 
purities. From the condenser they go 
directly to a receiver which is fitted with 
refrigerating coils as a precaution against 
premature polymerization. The required 
batch amount of monomer is then run into 
a blending tank where it is mixed in 
proper proportion with the polymerization 
catalyst and other ingredients, and this 
charge mixture in turn is dropped to an 
18-8 stainless steel water-jacketed re 
actor, where the emulsification and _ poly- 
merization are carried out. 
Temperature and pressure during the 


polymerization step are automatically con- 


trolled. If the temperature of the reactior 
gets out ot hand a solenoid valve turns 
ol. automatically before the danger point 
is reached and looses a rush of water at 
5 de g. ©. into the jacket of the reactor 
This is colder than the water circulated 
during normal operation. 

rhe plant is equipped to handle acrylic, 
styrene, allyl, isoprene and vinyl mono- 
mers and their co-polymers, and in fact 
the present apparatus was designed t 
be of use in possible eventual manufacture 
ol the monomers themselves. As soon as 
equipment is available the company plans 
to expand its present polymer productior 


several fold. 





Distilled monomer is collected in refrigerated 
receiver at right, then blended with other 
ingredients in tank at left. 
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jacketed reactor for emulsification and poly- 


merization. Temperature in the reactor is 


automatically controlled. 


Experimental runs are carried out in this 
50-gal. reactor which is designed to duplicate 
conditions in the larger vessel. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL, Its Fundamentals 


by DONALD P, ECKMAN, Engineering Department 


The Brown Instrument Company 


Division of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


THE MOST complete realization of the potentials of both war and postwar 
production calls for a thorough acquaintance with the fundamentals of auto- 
matic control. The advent of peace will assure more time for study, but it will 
be found that a more complete appreciation of the present knowledge will 
ease war and postwar production demands. 


NSTRUMENTS, particularly con- 

trollers, have become, increasingly, 
the only means of meeting wartime de- 
mands for greater output, higher quality 
and higher operational efficiency. With 
a promise of an increase in both domestic 
and foreign commodity competition after 
the war, plus an even greater competitive 
wage situation due to world conditions, 
all three factors—quality, efficiency and 
speeds—will be the basis for American 
industrial success. That success, can be 
attained in great part through a realiza- 
tion now of the important fundamentals 
of automatic control. 


Proportional Control isa mode 
of control which positions the control 
valve in accordance with magnitude of 
the controlled variable. This control func- 
tion is largely stabilizing and, if not too 
great, forces the controlled variable to 
line out at some point. It will not pre- 
vent permanent deviation from the con- 
trol point when the load changes. 


Reset Response provides an ad- 
ditional increment of valve position in 
proportion to the deviation and the time 
of deviation of the controlled variable 
from the control point. This control func- 





cf. “Automatic Control, Its Practical Appli- 
cation,” I and II, Steinkamp. Chemical In- 
dustries. Vol. 54, pp. 199-202 (1944); III and 
IV, pp. 372-6, 445. 
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tion has very little stabilizing effect but, 
if not too great, tends to prevent deviation 
from the control point for changes in 
load. 

From these definitions it is obvious 
that the control system and the process 
must be considered together as a dynamic 
unit, since a change in one part affects 
the whole system. Thus, automatic con- 
trol must always be measured in terms of 
moving or dynamic conditions, not steady 
or static conditions. One proof of this 
is shown by the fact that a deviation must 
be detected before the controller can act. 


Action of Control Responses 
Disregard the process for the moment, 


and study the pen and valve movements 
when proportional and reset responses are 


. used in the control system. Figure 1, 


Curve A, shows a deviation that has been 
chosen as an example, the control valve 
being by-passed so that no control action 
results from its movement. 

From the definition of proportional con- 
trol, valve position is proportional to the 
deviation. Curve B shows the valve move- 
ment that would result from this deviation 
when a proportional controller is used. 
Note that this curve. is similiar to the 
deviation curve. A proportional controller 
always has the characteristic that a cer- 
tain pen position is accompanied by a 
certain valve position. Stated in other 


words, the rate of valve movement is 
always proportional to the rate of pen 
movement. In actual practice this re- 
covery action would result from a very 
temporary change in load, the load re- 
turning to exactly its previous value. 

In the definition of reset response, the 
valve position was found to be propor- 
tional to deviation and time of deviation. 
Suppose that, at the time interval marked 
“dt” on the time axis of Curve A, the 
deviation in temperature is D as shown. 
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Fig. 1—Valve movement under the 
influence of various control actions. 


The definition of reset shows that during 
time dt the valve will move an amount 
proportional to D times dt. 

If we start at the beginning of the 
deviation and move the valve at each dt 
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en amount proportional to Ddt, the valve 

ill move as in Curve C. What really 
has happened, is that Curve C represents 
the area under the deviation curve and the 
reset has integrated or added the sum of 
the small Ddt areas. But reset response 

generally used in conjunction with a 
roportional controller and these two ef- 
cts must be added together as shown in 
Curve D which results from addition of 
Curves B and C. 

In actual practice, this recovery curve 
would occur on a permanent change in 
load, reset response having closed the 
valve an additional amount to maintain 
the temperature at the control point. 


= 


It is easy to show how the controller 
actions bear a definite relationship to the 
deviation. These actions may be combined 
into an equation and it is surprising to 
discover how well automatic controllers 
follow a definite relationship. 

First, in reset action, valve position is 
proportional to the area under the devia- 
tion curve. As before, this area was ob- 
tained by adding all the deviations multi- 
plied by the time at the deviation. In 
proportional action, valve position is pro- 
portional to the deviation. 

We may combine these actions and 
show the valve position at any time as an 
equation: 


ta 
Vy = Ks Joa + Keb: 
ti (reset) 


(proportional) 

V = Valve position 

K; = Reset rate-adjustable constant 

D = Deviation of variable from control 
point 

Ke = Proportional band-adjustable 
constant 

t = Time 


If a controller does not have all these 
responses the approprate term is zero. 
Thus, a proportional controller would be 

V = KoD. (2) 

Equation (1) represents the first two 
terms of an infinite series. Thus it might 
be possible to add to the controller re- 
sponse the higher members of the series, 
however, a controller built to include 
many higher derivatives, even if electronic 
in nature, would be far too complicated 
and expensive. From a practical stand- 
point, proportional response alone is suf- 
ficient to handle most processes. 


Process Characteristics 


All processes are more or less compli- 
cated arrangements of a number of ca- 
pacities, transfer lags,’ and dead times. 
The extent of these factors determine the 
complexity of the control problem. 


Capacity produces a retardation, not 
a delay, by the ability of sections of the 
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process to absorb energy without causing 
an immediate full rise in potential in the 
manner that an electric capacitor absorbs 
electricity and thus delays the rise of 
voltage until it is charged. The ability 
of the brick walls in a furnace to absorb 
heat, the volume of liquid in a tank which 
affects the liquid level, and the amount 
of steam required to raise the pressure 
in a steam cooker, represent capacity. 


Transfer Lag is a retardation, not 
a delay, caused by the potential drop be- 
tween separated capacities or over dis- 
tributed capacity in the process. This 
can be compared to an electrical resistor 
between two electrical capacitors. The 
temperature drop across a boiler tube or 
a heat-exchanger tube, the pressure drop 
across a valve connecting two tanks, or 
the temperature drop across an insulating 
wall represents transfer lag resistance. 


Dead Time is a pure time delay 
arising from the necessity of transport- 
ing a mass of liquid, gas, or solid from 
one point to another. 
a heat ex- 


The distance be- 
tween 


to travel from the firebox to the water 
tubes. 


Supply Capacity is the heat stor- 


age capacity of the firebex. 


Supply Dead Time is the time 
required for hot gases or flame to travel 
from firebox to water tubes. 


Transfer Resistance is the re- 
sistance to heat flow across the water 
tube from gases to water. 


Demand Dead Time is the time 
required for water to flow from water 
tube to header. 


Demand Capacity is the heat 
storage capacity of water in tubes and 
header. 


Output Dead Time is the time 
required for heated water to flow from 
the tubes or header to the point where 
the thermocouple or the thermometer bulb 
is located. 





changer outlet and 
the thermocouple | 
and the distance 
between a control 
valve and the fuel 
burner both repre- 
sent a small but 
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ciable dead time 
during which time 
no change can be 
effected. 

Not only the 
process itself, but 
the measuring and 
control systems have 
capacity, transfer 
lag, and dead time. 
Figure 2 shows a 
typical process with 
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all the various sec- 
which make 
up the system. All 
processes or 


tions 


con- 
trollers do not have 
this arrangement, 
some having fewer 
and some _ having 
more component 
parts. Ud 
Consider the ac- 
tual characteristics 
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that enter into each 
of the blocks in 
the diagram. 
sume that the process is a fuel-fired water 
heater and that we wish to know what 
each of the blocks in the diagram repre- 
sents. 


Input Dead Time is the time 
that is required for the hot gases or flame 


Fig. 2—Diagrammatic relationship between 
yea the sections of a 


typical process. 


Controller Lag is represented by 
the heat capacity and resistance to heat 
flow in the thermocouple or thermometer 
bulb and its protecting wall. 


Measuring Lag is represented by 
the lag of the control valve response—in 
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electric control by the speed of the motor 
valve operator; in pneumatic control by 
the pressure storage capacity of the valve 
topwork. 


Process Reactions 

In order to illustrate the effect of ca- 
pacity, transfer lag, and dead time, we 
may study the effect of changes in fuel 
flow upon the reaction of the furnace or 
other process. This method has 
previously to illustrate controller 
action by observing the valve action re- 


been 


used 


sulting from movement of the pen. Proc- 
ess characteristics are illustrated by mov- 
ing the control valve and observing the 
furnace temperature. 

The reaction curve is simply the curve 
of temperature (or other variable), versus 
time, that would be drawn by a record- 
ing instrument if the control system were 
disconnected from the instrument and a 
change made in the control valve posi- 
tion. This may be done on pneumatic 
controllers by disconnecting the line lead- 
ing to the valve, and connecting to a 
separate air supply. By varying the valve 
pressure a known amount, the tempera- 
ture would rise or drop to a new value. 

Figure 3 shows the effect on the re- 
action curve of three characteristics which 
greatly influence automatic control: Ca- 
pacity, transfer !ag, and dead time. 
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Fig. 3—Effect of capacity, transfer lag, 
and dead time upon the reaction curve. 


The effect of capacity in a process is 
shown by Curve A. Capacity allows the 
temperature to change instantly when the 
control valve is moved but the tempera- 
ture gradually approaches a final value— 
a typical logarithmic reaction. This type 
of process reaction is desirable since it 
provides instantaneous response of tem- 
perature but slows.down the response 
sufficiently to provide stability. A re- 
action such as shown by Curve A is an 
ideal which is rarely ever obtained. When 
a second capacity is associated with the 
process a transfer lag is generally caused 
as shown by Curve B illustrated by the 
slow initial response to valve movement 
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gradually building up to a maximum. 
Note that this reaction differs 
from that of a single capacity. 

The effect of transfer lag, a very im- 
portant consideration in automatic con- 
trol, may be caused by any additional re- 
tarded response in the process or in the 
The effect 


greatly 


control system. of transfer 
lag arises from: 

1. Supply capacity 

2. Distributed capacity 

3. Measuring lag 

4. Controller lag 
Since transfer lag is nearly always detri- 
mental to automatic control all four con- 
ditions above must be avoided whenever 
possible. 

By using greater process capacity the 
effect of transfer lag may sometimes be 
overcome as _ illus- 
trated by Curve C. 


This is the beginning of deviation from 
the control point and, from the time that 
the deviation started at eight minutes 
until the deviation is several percent of 
the controller scale, the control system 
should begin to function. However, in 
most measuring systems there is a small 
zone through which recording is insensi- 
tive, that is, the variable (temperature 
in this case) has changed but the con- 
troller fails to detect this change. This 
dead zone has variously been called “dead 
spot,” “tapping error,” and “neutral zone” 
and is usually attributed to the measuring 
system but may also exist in the control 
system. Pneumatic controllers are suffi- 
ciently sensitive to enable the control sys- 
tem to begin to function as soon as the pen 
or pointer begins to move. 
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culty in automatic 
control. When dead 
time exists, as 
shown in Curve D, a control valve move- 
ment cannot be made effective until the 
dead time period has passed. Therefore, 
any deviation which occurs during the 
dead time period cannot be corrected. 

In automatic control, it is usually out- 
side disturbances or load changes which 
cause the major difficulty, and not con- 
trol of the variable itself. Also, the lags 
in the measuring and controlling systems 
of the controller form a very important 
part of an automatic control application, 
especially when process transfer lag and 
dead time are small. 


Practical Aspects 
There are several other factors enter- 
ing into control which produce relatively 
great improvements in the quality of 
control that might also be called “funda- 


mentals.” 


Any reduction of the dead 
zone of the measuring system 
causes improvement in the 
quality of control, especially 
for processes having large ca- 
pacity and transfer lag. 

To show how this comes about the 
reaction curve for a process having ca- 
pacity, transfer lag, resistance, and dead 
time, has been redrawn to a larger scale 
and only the deviation from the control 
point shown in Figure 4. 


Fig. 4—Effect of dead zone upon the control system. 


In Figure 4, the dotted lines above and 
below the control point represent the 
width of the dead zone. In this case, the 
control system does not function until 
the temperature exceeds the dead zone 
and it is necessary to wait for 4 minutes 
These 
addition to the dead 
time already existing in the process and 


before corrective action is made. 
4 minutes are in 
control system. 

Since it has already been indicated that 
dead time is the cause of one of the most 
serious difficulties in control, a dead time 
in the controller further complicates the 
problem. 


An improperly located or 
poorly installed measuring 
element results in poor con- 
trol as well as inaccuracy of 
measurement. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the effect of poor thermocouple 
or thermometer bulb installations on the 
accuracy of temperature measurement. Its 
effect on automatic control, however, is 
not so immediately obvious. 

Consider an ordinary thermocouple 
well. A large loss of heat will occur along 
the protecting well and heat will be lost 
to the atmosphere because of the length 
of protecting well outside the pipe. This 


loss decreases the heat available at the 
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thermocouple tip and slows the tempera- 
ture reaction at the controller. 

Installation of a well in a horizontal 
position will allow dirt to settle on the 
tube at low gas velocities and the addi- 
tional mass of the dirt increases the 
thermal capacity. The resistance to the 
flow of heat from the air to the protect- 
ing well is increased if the thermocouple 
tip is located in the low velocity area 
near the outside of the pipe. This in- 
creases the measuring lag with the re- 
sultant slower temperature response. 

The location of the thermocouple down- 
stream from a bend in the pipe causes 
unnecessary fluctuations of temperature at 
the thermocouple because of the gases ed- 
dying around the bend. Usually a ther- 
mocouple and protecting well has enough 
mass to smooth out those fluctuations. 

These general principles apply to the 
installation of almost any primary measur- 
ing element. Very careful consideration 
should be given to the losses and to the 
mass of the detecting element because 
they very greatly increase the lag of 
measurement. 


Make sure that the control 
valve is properly installed and 
that it is the type best suited 
to the 0b. 


In addition to the choice of lift-flow 
characteristic for a control valve, it is 
most imperative that it operate smoothly, 
that is, have an even change in flow for 
each change in lift or rotation. On pneu- 
matic control valves this involves main- 
taining adequate lubrication of the stem 
and repacking at frequent intervals. The 
average pneumatic control valve, when 
properly maintained, operates satisfac- 
torily, but friction at the valve stem which 
causes sticking can seriously reduce the 
number of available valve positions. For 
this reason, there should be no hesitation 
in using a valve positioner, even if the 
sticking is only moderate. A valve posi- 
tioner should always be used, of course, 
when the proportional band is set to wide 
values. 

Electric motor-operated valves should 
not be operated with the shaft vertical 
because thrust causes excessive wear. It 
is most important that the motor oiling 
instructions be carefully followed. The 
resistor and operating contact, as well as 
the limit switches, for electric control sys- 
tems should be inspected frequently be- 
cause dirty or corroded contacts can ap- 
preciably reduce the number of steps 
available. 

The ambient temperature at an elec- 
trically operated valve should never ex- 
ceed that specified for that type of elec- 
trical equipment. The valve and motor 
should be installed with the recommended 
linkage arrangement so that the partial 
characterization obtained by such means 
is the most favorable, especially in the 
case of fuel-air ratio valves. 
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The influence of outside 
variables often produce such 
large upsets that a single con- 
troller will fail to maintain 
process balance. Such outside 
variables should be corrected 
at the source. 


An upset in’ the process must carry 
through the process and finally reach the 
controller before any correction can be 
made. The elapsed time between the 
upset and a complete correction is often 
very long and serious deviation of tem- 
perature may result. 

If a controller is applied to measure a 
variable associated with the upset and 
its effect corrected before it can reach 
the process, the job of the main controller 
is greatly reduced and better contre! will 
result. 

The case in point is the control of tem- 
perature of a gas fired furnace. Pressure 
changes of a very rapid nature often ex- 
ist in fuel gas lines. When using a con- 
troller directly operating a valve these 
pressure changes cause a change in flow 
of the fuel which, in turn, upsets the 
control of temperature. The controller 
then has a difficult time trying to hold 
the temperature within limits. 

Suppose a flow controller is installed 
in the gas line and the temperature con- 
troller is used to adjust the control point 
of the flow controller. This arrangement 
is commonly called metered control. Now, 
if a pressure change in the gas line occurs, 
the flow controller detects the change in 
flow and makes a correction immediately 
without allowing the change to upset the 
temperature. The temperature controller 
has a much simpler job to perform and 
the quality of control is improved. 

When possible upsets of this nature 
should be corrected at the source by add- 
ing a controller at the proper point. The 
additional controller need not be a re- 
cording controller. Sometimes a pressure- 
balanced valve or a non-indicating con- 
troller will serve the purpose. The re- 


sults will be far better than by adding 
all sorts of gadgets to the master con- 
troller because the master controller can- 
not detect the upsets until they have al- 
ready affected the process. 

Many times the upsets are in the form 
of changes in composition of the material 
being processed or changes in the heating 
value of a fuel which cannot be readily 
controlled. It is then even more neces- 
sary to correct these upsets at the source. 

An example of an uncontrolled upset 
follows. Pressure in a steel furnace was 
controlled with a furnace pressure con- 
troller and a damper. In the morning 
wide cycling of furnace pressure was ob- 
served. Much difficulty was caused until 
it was discovered that when the sun hit 
the building in the morning, the oper- 
ators opened the shutters in the side of 
the building to cool the furnace room 
The varying wind conditions created 
varying pressure loss conditions and fre- 
quent upsets caused the furnace pressure 
to continually cycle. 


Control of final product is 
desirable. When impossible, 
more independent variables 
must be carefully controlled. 


In many cases it is impossible, from the 
practical standpoint, to control the final 
product. In this case, more of the inde 
pendent or outside variables must be 
carefully controlled so that their effect 
on the final product can be nullified. 

In processes having extremely large 
capacity and large dead time, hours will 
sometimes elapse before a change can be 
completely detected. There is a limit to 
the lag through which any controller can 
maintain effective control. 

Summarizing, there are many more 
problems in automatic control than just 
the controller itself. In any control prob- 
lem the quality of control can be improved 
more by carefully analyzing the measure- 
ment and the process than by needlessly 
complicating the control system 


CHEMICAL DEBARKING UNDER INVESTIGATION 


ANADIAN Forest Products Lab- 

oratory is conducting experiments 
to evaluate the effect of treating trees 
with various chemicals so that the bark 
may be more easily peeled from the felled 
trees to be used by pulp mills. It has been 
positively shown that it is possible to in- 
troduce chemicals into the ascending sap 
stream of trees, which permit the ready 
peeling of the treated trees, even though 
felled long after the normal seasons for 
“natural” or “sap” peeling is over. The 
development of a completely satisfactory 
method would enable the operating sea- 
son in the woods to be extended, and per- 
mit the utilization of sawmill slabs as 


pulpwood—which is impractical at pres- 
ent because of the closely adhering bark. 

The method of treatment consists in 
removing a strip of bark from the cir- 
cumference of the tree and applying the 
treating chemical to the exposed sap 
wood and thereby to the sap stream. 
Among the chemicals tested to date are: 
sodium arsenite, sodium bisulfate, sodium 
pentachlorophenate, and ammonium sul 
famate. 

As yet, although results have been en- 
couraging, an entirely effective and eco- 
nomical method has not been realized, but 
lcboratory investigations are continuing 
in this field. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Link Between Research and Sales 


by LAWRENCE H. FLETT, Director, New Products Division 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York 


[* RECENT years a greatly increased 
emphasis has been placed on the use 
of technically trained employees to ex- 
pand the use of chemicals. Technical 
divisions to assist in marketing have been 
established under a variety of names by 
most of the large companies in the chemi- 
cal industry. The term “Technical Ser- 
vice” has been commonly used to desig- 
nate such groups. 

It has been said that half of research is 
knowing what is wanted. The function 
of finding out what is wanted is the 
responsibility of “Technical Service.” Let 
us examine what it means. 

Research chemists always seem to be 
making new products, and the research 
groups of every large industrial concern 
develop annually a parade of new and 
improved products, many of which are 
rejected by their sales organization be- 
cause there is no apparent outlet for 
them. 
invested in 


Prodigious sums of money can be 
products which are never 
manufactured. There have been several 
famous examples of this in the history of 
chemical industry. The 
purpose of industrial research is to de- 
velop products which will be sold at a 
profit; products which a company de- 
velops and does not manufacture are of 
any 
com- 


the American 


no more commercial interest than 
the multitude of 


pounds listed in the chemical literature. 


one of chemical 


Know What Is Wanted 

It is the responsibility of the technical 
service group to know what is wanted. 
Therefore it is to be properly charged 
with a large part of the responsibility for 
the results of the company’s research pro- 
gram, regardless of the comparative size 
ot the group. The technical service man 
who finds it possible either to stop the 
development of worthless products or to 
find an outlet for a new product which 
has been developed but which would be 
rejected without his efforts, is truly ful- 
filling the responsibility for his share of 
the research program. If a technical ser- 
vice man were capable of directing all of 
the activities of his company’s research 
department into profitable channels, he 
would indeed be priceless. 
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The Research Department of a large 
industrial company is not a simple organ- 
ization. It is an organization which has 
many functions, functions which require 
men of different temperaments and of 
different capacities. Research may be 
broken into the following basic 
categories: (1) improvement of existing 
products and processes, (2) the develop- 
ment of new uses for existing products, 
and (3) the development of new products. 
Successful companies budget their re- 
search in such a way as to make sure that 
each one of these different types of re- 
search is adequately covered. The tech- 
nical service man has a_ responsibility 
with respect to each. 

Improvement of Existing Products: 
The technical service man has contacts 
with the Sales Department and with the 
trade and he is the one who should be 
able to advise his Research Department 
as to what products should be improved. 
Without the advice of the technical ser- 


down 


vice organization and without sales con- 
tacts with the customer, it is difficult for 
research to determine which products 
could be improved to the greatest advan- 
tage, or even to determine what consti- 
tutes improvement. Generally speaking, 
higher purity and lighter color represent 
improvement. However, strangely enough, 
there are many cases where an impure 
product is preferred because it gives more 
desirable results than does the 
product. 

Development of New Uses for Existing 
Products: Technical 
must constantly seek new uses for the 


pure 


Service Divisions 
chemicals which their companies manufac- 
ture. There may be among the present 
products of some company a material 
which would make synthetic rubber better 
than natural rubber, or there may be 
hidden the answer to a rustless iron. 
The appraisal of competitive products 
is of primary interest to the Technical 
Service Division. Regardless of whether 
Technical Service Divisions carry on their 
own evaluation of competitive products or 
not, they should make certain that such 
data is available to them. They should be 
alert to recognize new developments, and 
conversely they must not be too quickly 


swayed by optimistic data concerning 
every new product which comes on the 
market. 

Development of New Products: The 
primary interest of the Technical Service 
Division is in the development of new 
industrial chemicals and new outlets for 
chemicals. It is in such work that the 
technical service man requires his scien- 
tific training. How does a company 
develop new products? Research chemists 
are always making new products. The 
Sales Department is always demanding 
new products. How is the technical ser- 
vice man to bridge that gap between what 
research chemists wish to make and what 
sales wants to sell? 

The number of chemicals which could 
be made is infinite. The shelves of the 
chemical libraries are full of long sets 
of volumes which do nothing but index 
known organic compounds. No man or 
group of men has ever seen all of these 
compounds, or even knows about all of 
them. With modern developments in 
engineering, it is possible to make sub- 
stantially every product which can be 
found in the indexes. There may be listed 
in these indexes at the present time a sure 
cure for cancer, a perfect antioxidant, a 
product which would make a plastic as 
hard as steel, or an ingredient for a coat- 
ing material which would last forever. 
Ir a new product is to be developed, no 
matter how ingenious the structure, no 
matter how clever the process by which 
it is manufactured, it is of no more value 
than the legion of products already in- 
dexed unless it has some use. In fact, 
the requirements for its commercialization 
go still further. It must be a product 
which can be manufactured and sold at 
a price which will not prohibit its use, 
and unless it is a most unusual product 
it must be one which can be manufactured 
by means within a technology of the con- 
cern which is to make it. It is preferably 
one which could ‘be sold’ through ‘sales 
outlets already available. 


Know Potential Market 


New products developed by a Research 
Department are generally products based 
on a company’s present manufacturing 
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operations. Thus, for example, before 
going into the manufacture of maleic 
anhydride a study is made of the host 
ot interesting chemicals which can be 
prepared from the material. If the re- 
search were carried out without adequate 
consideration as to the sales outlet, the 
Sales Department would suddenly be con- 
fronted with a new product of interesting 
structure but unknown sales potential. If 
they should reject the product because an 
adequate market for it is not apparent, 
the money spent on the research is lost. 
If the technical service group is to make 
possible the marketing of a new product, 
it cannot work as a court favorite, but it 
can succeed only by the ingenious realiza- 
tion of the possible outlets for the new 
material. Its work should start back 
before the new product is developed so 
that the research work may be directed to 
chemicals for which some conceivable use 
exists, and the work must continue in 
the study of the industrial uses of the 
product after it has been successfully 
made. 

When the technical service man under- 
takes the development of sales for a new 
chemical, the physical properties such as 
the melting point and the chemical analy- 
sis are often only of passing interest. He 
is much more interested in surface tension, 
solubility in water and other solvents, 
stability, reducibility and other factors 
which are rarely given in the preliminary 
presentation. 

A product which has interesting prop- 
erties is useful; it does not matter too 
much what these properties are. It does 
not matter whether a surface active agent 
is a wetting agent or a water repellent. 
It does not matter whether a chemical is 
an oxidizing agent or a reducing agent; 
if it causes some effect it has a potential 
use. The ingenuity which is required of 
the technical service man in the develop- 
ment of such uses is no less than the 
ingenuity required in most scientific re- 
search work, or in any other department 
in the business. 

The Technical Service Division should 
be quick to catch the enthusiasm of the 
Research Department. There are among 
the rejected products of every large cor- 
poration items which have been subse- 
quently developed by other companies and 
found to be very valuable. Many fine 
research projects are stopped when they 
are just short of success. A _ research 
worker thrives on optimism, and when he 
meets unnecessary opposition he often 
feels frustrated, with the result that he 
has little interest in carrying his work to 
successful completion. In industrial re- 
search it is often that last touch by the 
research worker which is the difference 
between success and failure. The tech- 
nical service representative must make 
certain that he is not responsible for 
stopping research work just short of suc- 
cess. If he does he has rendered worth- 
less the money spent in research, and his 
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company has suffered still greater loss 
because a profitable item was not added 
to the line. 


Opens Door to Sales 


Generally speaking, if the new product 
which has been developed is one of an 
entirely new type, it must be introduced 
to the customer through the customer’s 
research laboratory. So the technical 
service man, after having figured out 
some possible uses for his new product, 
tucks it under his arm and visits the 
potential customer’s research laboratories 
in order to discuss their possible interest 
in the product. He is generally welcomed 
with open arms because chemists are as 
interested in a new chemical tool as a 
machinist is in a new mechanical tool. 
If, as a result of the contact, he receives 
the information that the product is no 
good, further development of the product 
with that company is out of the question 
and both companies have suffered some 
loss. If, on the other hand, he receives 
the information that the product looks 
interesting, but that the color is too dark 
or that the foaming properties are only 
80 per cent of what they should be, he is 
then in a position to advise the Research 
Department concerning the trade wishes. 
If the contact is finally successful, the 
manufacture of the new product is 
started. 

The first commercial batch may be a 
poor one from the standpoint of product 
quality. Unexpected happenings are the 
rule rather than the exception. It seems 
to be impossible to clean completely in- 
dustrial equipment, and the first batch 
always carries with it the dirt. By this 
time, the Research Department has 
invested a great deal of money in the 
first production and is extremely anxious 
that it be accepted. The technical service 
man, if he sponsors the new product, is 


confronted with the necessity of trying to 
develop sales for an inferior material. 
While the middle road attitude is recom- 
mended in such situations, there is no 
doubt that the development of some of the 
newest and most interesting products has 
been seriously delayed because of the 
poor quality of the initial production. 

Finally the work of the technical ser- 
vice man is completed; the manufacture 
of a quality product is established and the 
product is being consumed at an increas- 
ingly satisfactory rate which assures the 
success of the product. When the tech- 
nical service man surveys his accomplish- 
ments he will see that he has rendered 
a service to the cooperating consumer who 
benefits from the use of the new product. 
The technical service man’s company has 
benefited through increased sales possi- 
bilities and the chemical industry has 
benefited through the expanding manufac- 
ture and use of new chiemcals. 

Every large chemical concern has 
profited from contact with technical ser- 
vice men of other organizations. They 
look to these technical service men to 
keep them advised of new developments 
and to solve the technical problems they 
have with purchased materials. Some 
concerns are so conscious of benefits 
resulting from visits by technical service 
men that they have sent missionaries 
around to make certain they are included 
in the itineraries of technical service 
organizations of other companies. 

Many technical service men in the 
chemical industry have come to know 
technical service men of other companies. 
Valuable advances in the field of indus- 
trial chemistry have resulted from con- 
tacts between these individuals. Technical 
service men who prove helpful and de- 
pendable will find that most concerns 
have “welcome” on the mat. 


WOOD TREATMENT BY CHEMICALS IN SAP STREAM 


F INTEREST to makers of wood 

treating chemicals is a method de- 
veloped by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture by which farmers and other users 
of wood-lot trees can introduce: chemicals 
into the sap stream of the wood to in- 
crease the length of service of fence 
posts, bean poles, garden stakes, and other 
utility poles. 

The method is said to be particularly 
adaptable to use by amateurs because it 
is neither difficult nor expensive. The 
fresh-cut saplings are simply allowed to 
stand in a wooden tub or trough con- 
taining the right amount of chemical in 
solution for a period of about six hours 
or until they have taken up the required 
amount of chemical. Tops of the saplings 
are supported by leaning them against a 
tree or building. 

Chemicals recommended include chro- 
mated zinc chloride, zinc chloride, and 
copper sulfate (bluestone), of which the 


chromated zinc chloride is indicated as 
the best. One pound of any of the chem- 
icals dissolved in a half gallon of water 
will treat one cubic foot of wood, or the 
equivalent of a sapling which measures 
about four inches at the base and is about 
30 feet tall. 

The method of introducing chemicals 
into trees and poles through the sap 
stream has been known for years, but 
until recently it has not been practicable 
for use by farmers. The new technique 
is the result of ten years’ investigations, 
from 1930 to 1940, in North Carolina 
and South Carolina by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
cooperation with the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. The investigations are continuing 
in the hope of improving the method and 
finding better chemicals for wood preser- 
vation. 
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Common Forms of Sulphur 
in the World Markets 


by W. W. DUECKER 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BASIC HEAVY CHEMICALS, sulphur 
has come down through the ages in many forms and grades for many uses. 
Today's commercial varieties, of which crude ‘‘run of mine’ is most common, 


are the result of long development to meet specific industrial requirements. 


HE FORM in which various com- _ to allow it to solidify. Since earliest days, 

mercial products appear on the mar- therefore, these products of the mines 
kets of the world is often determined by have appeared on the market in the stand- 
custom and tradition. This seems to be  ardized and conventionalized form of in- 
particularly true of those produced by gots, which, according to custom, have 
the mining industry, where many of the been given special names. Accordingly, 
products are recovered from ores by one may buy bars of gold and silver, bil- 
smelting operations and are obtained in lets or cakes of copper, blocks of tin, 
the molten state. It is simple and con- slabs of zinc or antimony, and pigs of 
venient to cast the melt in a mold and iron, lead or manganese. 
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Loading sulphur at 
Galveston, Texas 


Sulphur, too, is recovered from its ores 
in the molten state. It also may be pro- 
duced in the form of ingots and before 
the development of the American sulphur 
industry, it, too, appeared on the market 
in this form. The founders of the Amer- 
ican sulphur industry, however, in pre- 
paring their product for market, departed 
from tradition. Instead of casting their 
sulphur in the conventional form of ingots, 
pigs, or cakes, they produced it in an 
entirely different form, a form seemingly 
well adapted to the needs of the sulphur 
consuming industry, a form which has 
become the standard of the world. 


Sulphur in Sicily and Italy 

Prior to 1900, practically all sulphur 
consumed in the United States came from 
Sicily. Sulphur in that country is found 
in underground deposits and is mined 
by conventional methods. The ore is 
heated in various contrivances and the 
molten sulphur which separates from the 
gangue is collected and in accordance 
with standard mining practice is ladled 
into molds and allowed to solidify. The 
blocks or cakes of sulphur so produced 
contain approximately one cubic foot of 
sulphur and weigh about 120 pounds. This 
is the traditional form in which sulphur 
originally appeared on the markets of 
the world. 

Today, as in. previous centuries, the 
sulphur produced in Sicily and Italy is 
still cast in similar molds. There are 
obvious reasons for this practice. The 
blocks of sulphur are conveniently han- 
dled by the hand labor employed. They 
are easily transported over mountain trails 
on the backs of donkeys. At seaports 
the blocks can be carried by men through 
the water to the lighters. They consti- 
tute a_ self-contained packaged unit 
through use of which handling losses are 
reduced. Furthermore, sulphur in this 
form may conveniently be separated into 
various grades when the quality of the 
sulphur produced by the methods em- 
ployed varies. The blocks can be easily 
classified by inspection and_ originally 
were separated into six grades, varying 
in color from a canary yellow to a dark 
brown. Since 1940, however, the number 
of grades of sulphur in the Italian trade 
has been reduced to four known as: best 
seconds, best thirds, good thirds and 
current thirds, and range in sulphur con- 
tent from 99.5% down to 96.0%. 

At one time these blocks were a stand- 
ard item of international trade. Today, 
it is difficult to find an American con- 
sumer who remembers using them, and 
our best efforts have uncovered only a 
rumor of a stevedore in Baltimore who 
is supposed to remember using slings to 
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unload a shipment. It also is reported 
that they were used fifty years ago by a 
sulphur refinery in New Jersey. Un- 
doubtedly these blocks appeared in the 
American trade up to the year 1900. But 
since that time and since “crude run of 
mine” American sulphur has appeared on 
the market in a form more convenient for 
the consumer, these blocks of sulphur are 
Italian and Sicilian 
sulphur of today is still produced in ingot 


seldom seen. The 


form. On the international market, how- 
ever, they appear in broken form to ap- 
proximate in appearance “crude run of 
mine” sulphur. 


Sulphur in Japan 

In Japan, however, sulphur is still sold 
in the form of blocks because hand labor 
is cheap and production methods are some- 
what similar to those employed in Sicily. 
The sulphur is recovered from ores of 
volcanic origin. These are heated in cast 
iron retorts and the sulphur is distilled, 
condensed to a liquid, and ladled into 
cylindrical split molds made of light sheet 
iron. Sulphur of good quality, being 99 
to 99.8% pure, is thus obtained in the 
form of a cylindrical bar which is approxi- 
mately a foot in diameter and one and 
one-half feet long. These bars contain 
slightly more than a cubic foot of sulphur 
and weigh from 130 to 150 pounds.  Fif- 
teen to seventeen of them make one long 
ton, and prior to shipment the cylinders 


are usually wrapped in paper and then 


In Java, sulphur is found in the craters of extinct volcanoes. 
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Japanese market. 


covered with a rush or straw matting, 
which is held in place with a straw rope. 

A poorer grade of sulphur known as 
“crater sulphur” is also available on the 
This is obtained at some 
mines from fumaroles by condensing the 
escaping sulphur vapors in pipes, brick 
chambers or tunnels. 


Sulphur in Java 
Domestic sulphur in Java appears on 
the local markets in 
forms and packages. In that 
sulphur is found in the craters of extinct 


several distinctive 
country 


volcanoes contaminated with volcanic ash 
as a mud from which it is recovered by 
flotation 
flocculated, allowed to settle, and the wet 


by ex- 


conventional processes. It is 
slurry is dried on shallow trays 
posure to the sun or in a tunnel or rotary 
drier. The dried residue so recovered 
looks like fine dry mud and contains from 
93% to 98% sulphur. This fine dusty 
material is usually packed in hand-woven 
fibre bags. Although this form of sulphur 
is suitable for use in the protection of 
crops, it does not always lend itself to 
Traces of oil in 


all commercial uses. 


the product interfere with its burning 


qualities. A better product is therefore 
prepared by treating the sulphur bearing 
lead-lined 


treatments 


mud with steam in vertical 


autoclaves. Successive heat 
cause the minute particles of sulphur to 
increase in size so that they can be sep- 


arated from the pumice by gravity. The 


product, 98.5% to 99% pure, is then 


melted and cast in the form of bricks 


weighing about 2 pounds, and this is 
the form in which the bulk of the product 


in Java is now sold. 


Sulphur in South America 


Although sulphur is produced in some 
of the South American countries, in most 
of them “crude run of mine” sulphur 
seems to have been adopted as the stand- 
ard of trade. Here sulphur is found in 
surface deposits on both the western and 
eastern slopes of the Andes. Sometimes 
the crude ore which contains from 30% 
to 90% sulphur is used as such without 
retining. Usually, however, the ore is 


collected by conventional methods and 
heated in autoclaves, and the molten sul- 
phur obtained is cast into molds. The 
sulphur, 99.5% pure, is then broken and 
packed in bags for shipment. Brazil and 
\rgentina import some of their sulphur 
major 
Latin 


\merican countries is currently obtained 


requirements from Chile, but the 


portion of the product used in 
from the United States and for domestic 


use is usually repacked in burlap bags 


Development of the American Form 
Thus it is apparent that in Java, Japan, 
Sicily and Italy sulphur miners conform 
market f their 


to tradition and most « 


product in the form of ingots. 


sulphur had been mined for centuries in 


Sicily 


and Japan, and since the Italian 
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Since 





Contaminated with volcanic ash, it is recovered by flotation processes. 











Gill furnaces for extracting sulphur from ores in Italy. The molten sulphur which 
separates from the gangue is collected and ladled into rectangular molds where it solidifies 





Head frame of Italian sulphur mine. Prior to 1900, practically all sulphur consumed in 
the United States came from Italy and Sicily, where it is found in underground deposits. 





Construction of calcarone for extracting sulphur. After mining by conventional methods, 
the sulphur ore is heated in various contrivances and the molten sulphur separates out. 
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product was known the world over, it 
might have been expected that the Amer- 
ican producers of sulphur would have 
been influenced by precedent and also 
cast their product in a conventional mold 
when they began the production of this 
element. But Herman Frasch, the 
founder of the American sulphur indus- 
try, was nota miner. He had been trained 
in the oil industry. Therefore, when his 
first well went into production he col- 
lected the first sulphur he produced in 
a barrel. When larger production was 
obtained he resorted to another device 
used by the oil industry and collected 
the sulphur in shallow vats. He did the 
simple and expedient thing. And, when he 
“broke down” the vats and offered the 
broken sulphur to the trade, he introduced 
to the world sulphur in a new form, a 
form convenient to the consumer, a form 
which has become the standard of the 
sulphur-consuming industry. 


American Vat Sulphur 

American sulphur in a sense is cast in 
a mold. The mold, however, consists of 
a shallow bin which may be 1,000 or more 
feet long and perhaps 200 feet wide, with 
side walls made of sheet metal. A thin 
layer of molten sulphur is distributed 
over the area of the bin and allowed to 
solidify. Successively, other layers of 
sulphur are added, cooled and solidified. 
The metal side walls are raised gradually 
and finally there is formed a huge solid 
block of sulphur called a vat which may 
be 50 feet high and contain half a million 
tons of sulphur. 

When required the vat is broken down 
for shipment. This is done by drilling 
holes at suitable intervals, back from 
the face of the vat. Explosives are charged 
to each hole and detonated. The result- 
ing blast removes a vertical block of 
sulphur from 12 to 20 feet thick, breaks 
it into sizes suitable for loading and de- 
posits at the foot of the vat sulphur in 
a form recognized the world over as 
“crude run of mine” American sulphur. 

“Crude run of mine” sulphur as mined 
by the Frasch hot-water process is 99.5% 
to 99.9% pure. It is free from arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. It may contain 
small quantities of ash, moisture and 
sulphuric acid, and since the sulphur 
domes are found in localities where oil is 
produced, “crude run of mine” sulphur 
may also contain small quantities of oil 
or bituminous material similar to that 
found in Italian sulphur. 

“Crude run of mine” sulphur, a non- 
metallic element, a bright yellow, brittle, 
dry, granular, free-flowing material, is a 
more convenient article to handle than 
is sulphur cast in cakes, blocks or bars. 
The material blasted from the face of 
the vat may contain lumps eight inches 
in diameter, but at least half of it is 
small enough to pass through a half-inch 
sieve. During transit to destination many 
of the larger lumps are broken. On ar- 
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rival, therefore, at the consumers plant 
the material is generally in such form 
that it can be handled easily and con- 
veniently with grab buckets, chutes, me- 
chanical conveyors, or shovel and wheel- 
barrow. 

Sulphur in this form is shipped to all 
parts of the world. Shipments are usually 
made in bulk in carload, barge load or 
shipload quantities. Standard carloads 
may contain 50 tons, barge loads from 
200 to 2,000 tons, while the largest ship- 
load on record approximated 12,000 tons. 
Some “crude run of mine” sulphur is 
also shipped in bags. 


Modified Forms of Sulphur 


Although the American “crude run of 
mine” sulphur is now a standard in world 
trade, the producers have been active in 
their attempts to find other marketable 
forms which would solve certain difficul- 
ties for them and also for the receivers. 
From the producer’s standpoint, the large 
vats result in a certain amount of wastage 
due to the sinking of the great weight 
into the soft earth. Blasting also is nec- 
essary which requires labor experienced 
in the handling of explosives. To elim- 
inate the huge vats, thought has been 
given to the shipment of liquid sulphur 
in tank cars, but the problem of freezing 
while enroute has been an insurmountable 
difficulty up to the present. Efforts have 
been made to cast the sulphur on a re- 
volving wheel to produce slabs or bars 
which would be of the proper size for 
easy handling by shovel, conveyors, etc. 
The stock piling of such slabs at the 
mines presents a difficulty in that when 
loose sulphur is piled in the open, it 
oxidizes under the influence of the sun 
and rain to form minute quantities of sul- 
phuric acid which is detrimental to some 
processes, whereas if the sulphur is stored 
in vats in the form of a large monolithic 
block which sheds water, acid formation 
is held to a minimum. 

In Norway and later in Canada where 
sulphur is produced as a by-product in 
smelting operations, attempts were made 
to cast the sulphur into pellets by the 
“shot tower” method. This could be 
practiced at the American mines, but 
stock piling in a hot, humid climate again 
presents some difficulties; and further- 
more, the pellets are as slippery and 
hard to hold as the well known flax seed. 
Shipping such a product in bulk in any- 
thing but water-tight equipment presents 
a real problem, and the advantage to 
either the producer or the receiver dis- 
appears. The production of such pellets 
has been discontinued in Canada and only 
part of the sulphur produced in Norway 
was marketed in this form. 


Processed Forms of Crude Sulphur 


Because much of the Sicilian sulphur 
was impure, judged by the standard set 
by the American product, it was custom- 
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American sulphur, mined by the Frasch hot water method, is distributed in successive 
layers over the surface of a large vat, several thousand sq. ft. in area, to solidify. 





Trainload of sulphur at Newgulf, Texas. In the background is a solidified vat of sulphur 
that is being broken up for shipment. Sulphur in this form is called “crude run of mine.” 





Retorts used in a Japanese sulphur refinery. The sulphur is recovered from ores of 
volcanic origin. These are heated in the cast iron retorts and the sulphur is condensed. 
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ary to refine the Sicilian product by dis- 


tillation or sublimation to produce an 


The 
process of subliming sulphur is compara- 


essentially chemically pure product. 
tively simple. Sulphur is charged to cast 
These are heated and the 
sulphur vapors led into large chambers 
The tem- 


perature at which the sulphur condenses 


iron retorts. 


where the sulphur is condensed. 


determines the type of product obtained. 
That which is collected in liquid form 


in cylindrical molds about 2 


and cast 
inches in diameter is known as roll, stick 
or cannon sulphur. In some instances it 
is Cast in truncated cones of perhaps two 
inches at one 

at the 


The molten sulphur may also be al- 


end and four inches in 


diameter base. 
lowed to solidify in barrels or in other 
larger molds. That which is allowed to 
solidify in barrels and sold in this form 
is known as “virgin rock brimstone.” The 
product broken into lumps, one to six 
inches in diameter, and packed in bags 
holding 200 pounds or in barrels holding 
500 pounds, is known as “broken rock 
brimstone.” These sublimed products are 
used for fumigating, preserving, curing 
and bleaching where the burning of sul- 
phur is intermittent or on a very minor 
scale. 
If the 


chamber is 


temperature of the condensing 
properly adjusted, part of 
the sulphur vapors condense in the form 
of a very fine floc. This kind of sulphur 
is known as “flowers of sulphur” or “sub- 
limed flowers.” This “flowers of sulphur” 
which weighs about 30 pounds per cubic 
foot, is so fine that more than 90% of it 
will pass’ through a 100-mesh sieve. Con- 
sequently it was used for generations as 
an insecticide and fungicide in the vine- 
yards of France and Italy to protect the 
grape crop. With the development of 
grape growing on our West Coast, it was 
only should also 


natural that its use 


Sulphur is cast on a revolving wheel to produce slabs or bars 
of the proper size for easy handling by shovel or conveyor. 
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spread to this area. “Flowers of Sulphur” 
is also said to possess other virtues. It 
contains from 25% to 30% of amorphous 
sulphur. Special uses have been found 
for this material and amorphous sulphur 
made by extracting “flowers of sulphur” 
is now available for the rubher industry. 
“Crude run of mine” American sulphur 
has a purity which approaches that of 
distilled sulphur, and over the years it 
was recognized that if this could be ground 
it would be a competitor of “flowers of 
sulphur” for many uses. Manufacturers 
did this very thing by grinding it in an 
inert atmosphere. Such ground sulphur 
produced in any desired degree of fineness 


‘ 


is known in the trade as “sulphur flour” 
or commercial ground sulphur. 

“Sulphur flour” appears on the market 
in a comparatively wide range of fineness 
That which is used for 
dusting vineyards and orchards is now 


for specific uses. 


reduced to pass through a 325-mesh sieve. 
One common use for such sulphur is as 
a cattle dip. Since finely ground sulphur 
packs and lumps, making it unsatisfactory 
for use in dusting machines, certain inert 
materials are added to make it free flow- 
ing and to eliminate this lumping or cak- 
ing property. 


Other Forms of Sulphur 


Besides those which have been de- 
scribed, sulphur may also be obtained in 
certain other forms. Some of these, how- 
ever, such as “precipitated sulphur,” “lac 
sulphur,” etc., are of minor commercial 
significance. “Precipitated — sulphur,” 
chloride 
and used in pharmacy, is obtained as a 
finely divided product on adding hydro- 


chloric acid to polysulfide solutions. “Lac 


washed to remove all calcium 


sulphur” is finely divided sulphur ob- 
tained when sulphuric acid is added to 
polysulfide solutions. It 


45% calcium sulfate. 


contains up to 
Colloidal sulphur is 


the name given to a variety of products 
in which the sulphur particles are so smal! 
that they remain suspended in water. 

A product known as “gas house sul- 
phur” or “flotation sulphur,” however, 
This 


of sulphur is obtained as a by-product or 


has commercial significance. kind 


cleaning coke oven gas. It is collected 
as a froth or foam and is offered to the 
trade in the dried form or as a wet paste 
“Flotation sulphur” is made up of very 
minute particles.of sulphur and the prod 
uct has therefore been used as an inse 
ticide or fungicide. It generally is con 
taminated with certain materials used ir 
the gas purification process. 
the limited demand for 


Because of 
insecticidal and 
fungicidal sulphur, at some gas cleaning 
plants this type of sulphur is melted, cast 


and sold in competition with “crude ru 


of mine” sulphur. 


The Standard Form of Sulphur 

Centuries of tradition and custom have 
played a big part in determining the 
form in which sulphur appears on_ the 
markets of the world. This is not sur- 
prising for sulphur was undoubtedly one 
of the first elements to be obtained from 
form. It been 


known and used since remote antiquity. 


the mines in pure has 
It has always been prized as a valuable 
article of commerce from the days when 
it was used in religious ceremonies and 
by the alchemists to the present when 
the quantity of it consumed is sometimes 
used as an index of our civilization. Its 
long and venerable industrial history is 
reflected in the names applied to certain 
forms of it, such as brimstone, flowers of 
But the 
form recognized today as the standard of 


sulphur, virgin rock brimstone. 


the trade is known as “crude run of 


mine” American sulphur. It is a form of 
sulphur suited to the needs of the modern 


sulphur consuming industry. 





Pellet sulphur (above scale 1 div. equals 1 mm.) is made by 
the shot tower method. 


It is not produced in this country. 
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A Case for State Licensing of 
Chemical Engineers 


by JOHN M. WEISS, Consulting Chemical Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


UNLESS A SHARP LINE OF DISTINCTION can be drawn between the 
true professional man and the technician, the rising tide of unionism may 
engulf professional groups as well as sub-professionals. In the case of chemical 
engineers, Mr. Weiss believes that the state licensing laws provide a means 


torsuch distinction. 


This article is a condensation of a com- 
munication to the council of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers by Mr. 
Weiss, who is chairman of the Institute's 
committee on legislation. It is presented 
here because of its general interest to the 
chemical industry.—Enirors. 

HE impact of labor union movements 

on engineers has in some cases been 
severe. There has even been one case 
where an engineering consultant was un- 
able to serve the plant of a client without 
first acquiring membership in the union 
dealing with that plant. If chemical engi- 
neers are to maintain a professional rather 
than a trade status, they must take their 
heads out of the sand and indulge in 
positive action. 

Such action should be based on the 
same type of analysis and consideration as 
is used in atacking any ordinary engineer- 
ing problem. The objective must be 
visualized and the steps to the objective 
charted. The first step is to establish a 
distinction, based on law, between the 
technician, who essentially works with his 
hands, and the professional engineer, who 
works with his brain. 

Probably the case of the technician, who 
is satisfied with his niche and has aban- 
doned (if he ever had it) all idea of 
going further, is best handled by trade 
union methods. But unless we can make a 
sharp line of distinction between true pro- 
fessionals and technicians, the tide is going 
to engulf professional activities as well. 
If we have a closed shop including the 
technician, a considerable part of the engi- 
neers on the lower rungs of the ladder, 
and the mass of young pre-professional 
engineers, it will be hard to prevent the 
extension of union membership upward 
to include all engineers, unless some real 
distinction is set. Chemical engineers 
have no right to expect that they will be 
any exception. If an outside consultant 
can be forced to become a union member 
or forego any engagements with organiza- 
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tions having a technical closed shop, the 
situation requires more than academic 


consideration. 


Legal Distinction Needed 

Che tagging and definition of the pro- 
fessional cannot be left to individual opin- 
ion, nor to the joint opinion of self con- 
stituted organizations such as our national 
engineering societies and their membership 
requirements. Legal recognition is re- 
The strength of the legal pro- 
fession, the medical profession, and the 


quired. 


architects is based on such legal recogni- 
tion afforded by the laws of our several 
states. 

For the engineers, the mechanism also 
exists in the engineering registration acts 
which are almost universal today in the 
United States. 


against the protests and apathy of a con- 


These have been enacted 


siderable proportion of the engineering 
profession and have, in many cases, been 
emasculated by making their application 
permissive rather than compulsory. Im- 
perfect as they are, they do form the basis 
for immediate steps against the tendency to 
place the profession on a trade basis and 
if steps are not taken soon, it may be 
too late. 

Such acts allow the mature engineer, in 
general after five years post graduate prac- 
tical experience, to license as a_ profes- 
sional engineer and place a seal of legal 
right on his professional status. Very 
recently several states have amended their 
laws so as to qualify the young graduate 
as “engineer in training” immediately after 
graduation and thus bridge the gap until 
full professional status is attained. This 
category is under consideration in a num- 
ber of states and may shortly be expected 
to be general practice, especially if engi- 
neers as a whole put their influence and 
effort behind it. 

The chemical engineer must take active 
part if his interests are to be protected. 


It is not a question of being opposed to 


licensing, as so many of our older con- 
freres have been. We are dealing with a 
condition and not a theory. Licensing is 
here to stay and will grow with the years. 
It is our answer to the question of legally 
establishing professional status and we 
should take advantage of it. 


Start at the Top 

The first requisite is to have as large a 
proportion as possibe of chemical eng- 
neers licensed. The effort should be first 
at the top of the profession so that by 
example the others can be persuaded. Men 
in executive positions whose past work has 
been in engineering, should be included as 
well. A doctor or lawyer who gives up 
active professional work in order to man- 
age a business of his own can and usually) 
does retain the legal right to practice his 
profession, and chemical engineers should 
do likewise. 

Certain unions have been established 
which have as their purpose the organiza- 
tion of the chemists, architects, engineers 
and technicians employed by our large 
corporations. There have, however, beer 
no attempts to include the plant doctor or 
the corporation lawyer, although these 
may also be full time employees of the 
corporation. In too many cases the basic 
cause of the existence of such unions has 
been the attitude of certain managements, 
who have boasted that they used college 
graduates during the depression as process 
operators because they could be obtained 
more cheaply than regular labor. The 
practices which are very prevalent in con- 
struction engineering organizations in all 
fields, including those specializing in chem- 
ical engineering, in the conditions of em- 
ployment of draftsmen and junior engi- 
neers, are also bad. They are hired and 
fired often with very much less considera- 
tion than would be given to unionized 
common labor. This is not a universal 
condition, but it is suffictently prevalent to 
constitute a real “sore” spot. 

Our first efforts should be to the end 
that chemical engineers of all degrees 
register legally as professionals to the 
degree they are able to do so. In ap- 
proaching the problem, the attitude should 
not be one of blind opposition to unions 
but rather cooperation with the unions to 
be mutually assured that neither would 
usurp the prerogatives nor invade the 
field of the other group. The unions have 
grown along these lines, partly at least, 
because of abuses which have existed and 
which should be remedied, not by the 
unions but by the professional men them- 
It is quite probable that the 
unions would welcome such action as re- 


selves. 


moving some questions which must be 
quite troublesome to them. 

Without a line of division however, 
clearly marked by laws, disputes as to 
status would inevitably be numerous and 
dangerous. The licensing laws furnish 
us a sharp division. Let us use them for 
the well being of our profession. 
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Determining the Most Economical Primary Voltage 
For Medium-Size Chemical Plants 


by D. L. BEEMAN 


Engineer, Industrial Engineering Division 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


WHICH IS THE MORE ECONOMICAL basic distribution voltage for a new, 
medium-size chemical plant, or an existing plant being reconverted, modern- 
ized, or expanded: 2400 or 4160 volts? Contrary to frequently-expressed 


Opinion, the correct answer in most cases is the latter. 


N ANSWER to the above question, 

“Which is the more economical basic 
distribution voltage for a medium-size 
plant,” many operators will say 2400 volts 
rather than 4160 volts, the other most 
frequently available voltage, for an ap- 
parently logical reason. A sizable per- 
centage of the total electric power in 
many industrial plants is consumed by 
motors ranging from 40 to 500 horse- 
power. Since motors in that range can 
be connected directly to 2400-volt circuits, 
it is commonly believed that the lowest- 
cost electrical system—including power 
generation, distribution, and motors and 
control—can be obtained by distributing 
purchased or generated power at 2400 
volts. A review of the factors which 
influence system cost indicates that such 
is not the case. 


Advantages of 4,160 Volts 


Studies of specific systems show that, 
so far as over-all electrical system costs 
are concerned, it is nearly always less 
expensive to use 4160 volts primary or 
generation voltage rather than 2400 volts, 
and to operate most motors of 200 hp. 
and less on 460- or 575-volt circuits. This 
conclusion is based on the data shown in 
Fig. 1. The derivation of these curves 
is explained in detail later in this article. 

The 4160-volt system offers many im- 
portant advantages other than lower cost. 
Short-circuit current bottlenecks are not 
reached as readily, as higher system short- 
circuit kva. can be tolerated in 4160-volt 
systems, compared with the 2400-volt sys- 
tems, before it is necessary to introduce 
reactors or to resort to special combina- 
tions to reduce short-circuit currents. In 
general, fewer primary feeder positions 
and less cable are required for the 4160- 
volt distribution system compared with 
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Here's why. 


one using 2400 volts. This reduces the 
space required for housing the switchgear, 
and also the space required for conduits 
for the primary cable. 

From the standpoint of safety, it is 
generally concluded that there is substan- 
tially no difference between the commonly 
used 2400-volt delta system, which nor- 
mally is not grounded, and the 4160-volt 
system with the neutral grounded accord- 
ing to modern recommended practice. 

To select the most desirable primary 
or generation voltage would necessitate 
comparing all voltages below 15 kv. This 
would be rather involved and is beyond 
the scope of this article. The main con- 
sideration in many medium-size indus- 
trial plants is whether to use a 2400- or a 
4160-volt primary power system. The 
remainder of this discussion is limited to 
an economic comparison of these two 
voltages. 

In some areas 4800 volts is the standard 
primary voltage. The basic factors pre- 
sented here are not substantially altered 
whether the voltage is 4160 or 4800 volts. 
Since 4160 volts is far more common than 
4800 volts, the former will be used as a 
basis of comparison. 

In studying the economics of this prob- 
lem, certain basic equipment and system 
elements were considered. These are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs, with 
an inclusion to show the effect of other 
types of motors and motor starters than 
those listed below. 


Motors and Motor Starters 


Standard squirrel-cage induction motors 
are by far the most common. Therefore, 
to make this study as representative as 
possible, these motors have been consid- 
ered as a basis of comparison. The curves 
in Fig. 1 are plotted for 1800-rpm motors. 


There has been a tendency to totally 
disregard short-circuit current interrupt- 
ing duty imposed on motor starters for 
short circuits which may occur on the 
load side of the motor starter. Adequate 
interrupting capacity is desirable in the 
motor starters to safely and quickly open 
these short-circuit currents. When a 
fault occurs on the load side of the motor 
starter and the latter does not have ade- 
quate interrupting capacity, it may fail 
and endanger nearby personnel and prop- 
erty. It may also cause the feeder circuit 
breaker to be tripped out, thus dropping 
service over a large area of the plant 
and, as a consequence, substantially af- 
fecting production. From this it can be 
seen that it is just as important to select 
motor starters with adequate short-circuit 
interrupting rating as it is to select feeder 
circuit breakers with adequate interrupt- 
ing rating. Therefore, only modern com- 
bination motor starters are considered in 
this basic comparison. 


System Factors 


To use 440- or 550-volt motors in a 
plant in which the primary or generation 
voltage is higher than 600 volts requires 
a transformation to less than 600 volts 
for these motors. Therefore, when com- 
paring 440-volt motors to motors oper- 
ating directly at primary voltage (i. e., 
2400 or 4160 volts), the installed price 
of a step-down substation must be in- 
cluded with the 440-volt motors and con- 
trol. This substation is included at $4.00 
per horsepower. This figure is based on 
the installed price of a unit substation such 
as shown in Fig. 2, consisting of a trans- 
former and one secondary breaker. It is 
assumed that, due to diversity, one kva 
of transformer capacity will care for 1% 
hp of motors. Since branch circuits to 
440-volt motors usually require larger 
cables than do 2300- or 4000-volt motors, 
fifty cents per horsepower was included 
in Curve A to cover the cost of the larger 
440-volt cables. 

The cost of the low-voltage motors, con- 
trol, and the step-down unit substation is 
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plotted as a function of motor horsepower 
pating in Curve A, Fig. 1. 


Motors Operating Directly at Primary Voltage 


When selecting the primary voltage of 
the power distribution system, it is neces- 
sary to consider more than just the prices 
of the motors and control which operate 
at primary voltage—i. e., at 2400 or 4160 
volts. 

The cost of the primary system must 
be considered as well as the cost of the 
motors and control if the lowest over-all 
electrical system cost is to be obtained. 
In factoring the primary system cost, it 
is assumed that if the power is distrib- 
uted at 2400 volts, 2300-volt motors will 
be used; and if the power is distributed 
at 4160 volts, 4000-volt motors will be 
used, 

In industrial plants with a total demand 
of a few thousand kva, the primary power 
system (i. e., the generating plant or main 
step-down substation from the utility sys- 
tem) and the primary switchgear and 
cable cost about $2.00 more per kva for 
2400-volt primary voltage than for 4160- 
volt primary voltage. This cost differ- 
ential will increase to about $4.00 or $5.00 
per kva for systems 10,000 kva and larger. 

Therefore, if a 2400-volt system is arbi- 
trarily chosen in place of a 4160-volt sys- 
tem, the extra cost of the entire 2400- 


volt over the entire 4160-volt distribution 
system, plus the cost of 2300-volt motors 
and control, must be compared with the 
cost of 4000-volt motors and control for 
those motors which operate at primary 
voltage. 

This comparison can be made by refer- 
ring to Curves C and D in Fig. 1. These 
curves show that the 2300-volt motors 
and control, plus the extra cost of the 
2400-volt power system, are more ex- 
pensive than 4000-volt motors and control. 
For the general case, then, Curves C and 
D, and not Curves B and C, should be 
used when selecting the primary system 
voltage for plants where a sizable portion 
of the total connected load consists of 
motors larger than about 200 hp. 

The total extra cost of the entire 2400- 
volt power system over a 4000-volt power 
system has been included at $4.00 per 
horsepower of high-voltage motor, i. e., 
$4.00 per horsepower was added to Curve 
B to obtain Curve D. This figure ($4.00) 
is arrived at by assuming that complete 
2400-volt power systems cost $2.00 more 
per kva* than 4160-volt power systems, 
and that an equal kva capacity of-power 
system is required for serving motors 
operating at primary voltage and to serve 
all other load which is operated at 600 
volts or less. If the high voltage motors 
require only one-half the system capacity 


for supplying them, that means that the 
two kva of more costly 2400-volt system 
capacity (at $2.00 per kva extra) is re- 
quired per horsepower of high voltage 
motor. That is the equivalent of $4.00 
per horsepower of 2400-volt motors. 

System costs are usually given in dol- 
lars per kva but are added in Fig. 1 as 
dollars per horsepower, on the basis that 
the kva and horsepower ratings of high- 
voltage motors are about equal. 


460- or 575-Volt Systems Most Economical 
for Motors Rated 200 HP or Less 

By referring to the curves in Fig. 1, it 
can be seen that below about 175 hp, 440- 
volt motors enable the least investment 
in the electric equipment, regardless of 
the primary system voltage. Hence all 
motors rated about 200 hp or less should 
be operated on systems rated 600 volts 
or less, regardless of the primary voltage 
selected. 

A close examination of the detailed 
prices will show that at 200 hp the cost 
of 440-volt motors and starters in step- 
down substations, Fig. 5, is about equal 
to the cost of 2300-volt motors and start- 
ers, Fig. 6. This is the reason for placing 
the arbitrary division at 200 hp rather 





* This figure has been verified by many sys- 
tem studies made during the past few years. It 
is beyond the scope of this article to give the 
derivation of this figure. 
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than 175 hp, as pointed out by the curve. 
These curves represent approximate prices 
and do not follow detailed variations. 

Hence there is no justification for ever 
arbitrarily selecting 2400 volts as the 
primary voltage so far as any considera- 
tions of motors of 200 hp and below are 
concerned. 


4,160-Volt Primary Systems Usually Give 
Greatest Over-All Economy 
Assuming that there will be a trans- 
formation from either 2400 or 4160 volts 
to supply motors rated 200 hp or less, 
the choice between these two primary volt- 
ages is based on primary system 
and the cost of motors and control for 
those motors rated above 200 hp. As 


costs 


pointed out previously, and as shown in 
Curves D and C, Fig. 1, the selection of 
a 4160-volt system and 4000-volt motors 
and control (for those motors rated 200 
hp) enables a less expensive over-all in- 
stallation than the selection of a 2400-volt 
system and 2300-volt motors and control. 
In areas where the larger motors (i. €e., 
those above 200 hp) constitute more than 
ibout 50-60 per cent of the total load, 
2400 volts may be less expensive providing 
the total load of the plant is not more 
than a few thousand kva. 

In general, an equally satisfactory, yet 
a lower cost power system can be obtained 
by selecting 4160 volts as the primary volt- 
age for general power distribution, rather 
than 2400 volts. 


Where 2,400 Volts Is Particularly Applicable 

In plants which are served at 2400 volts 
directly from the utility system, then, of 
more economical to 


course, it would be 


use 2400 volts directly and to place all 








motors rated 200 hp and above directly on 
the primary feeders. 
cases, nearly all motors rated 200 hp and 
less should be operated on a 460- or a 
575-volt system, stepping down from a 
2400-volt primary system. 


However, in these 


In some cases 
where there are existing 2400-volt sys- 
tems in industrial plants, it is often more 
economical to extend these at 2400 volts 
rather than change to 4160 volts. How- 
ever, it may be more desirable to extend 
it at some higher voltage, like 13.8-kv, 
rather than to extend the system at 2400 
volts. This has proven to be the case 
in many recently made studies of plants 
which are to be expanded and modernized. 
\ discussion of this is beyond the scope 
of this article. 

Twenty-four hundred volts is particu- 
larly 


applicable to loads 


which supply motors rated 200 hp and 


concentrated 


above, and where the primary voltage 1s 
above 5 kv. In these cases, it is prefer- 
able to step down from the higher voltage 
to 2400 volts rather than 4160 volts if 
the capacity per 2400-volt bus is limited 
to a few thousand kva, and nearly all of 
this load is utilized at this bus directly 
by motors rated above 200 hp. 

A typical application where 2400 volts 
would be most economical is a pumping 
station in the 
contactor 


which control may be 
the 


type 


of the fused 
vertical-lift 


type or of 


power circuit breaker 


where the vertical-lift feature is desir 


able and where the frequency of starting is 
not too great. If this preference is fol 
lowed, it will be make a 
transformation for these large motors. The 


necessary to 


cost of the transformation is substantially 
the same whether it is made to 2400 volts 





Fig. 2.—Load-center unit substation comprising primary D&W cutouts, 750-kva 3-phase 2400- 
to 480-volt dry-type natural-draft transformer section, two Type AE-1-25 feeder air circuit 
breakers, one voltmeter and two ammeters with transfer switches, and two watt-hour meters. 
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or to 4160 volts. Hence the power sys- 
tem cost is not a significant factor, since 
all of the load is concentrated in one 
place. The 2300-volt motors and their 
starters are less expensive than 4000-volt 
motors and their starters. This can be 
seen by comparing Curves B, C, Fig. 1. 


Effect of Various Types of Motors 
and Control 
Where 2300-volt motor starters of 50, 
000-kva interrupting rating can be used, 
reduction obtained in th 
over-all cost of the 2400-volt installation 
compared with the lower voltage installa 
tion for motors below 200 hp. This merely 


some can be 


reduces the crossing points of Curves A 
and B, Fig. 1, to about 150 hp. 

Even if plain motor starters (the uss 
of which is not generally recommended ) 


without built-in short-circuit protection 
are considered for both the 2300- and 
4000-volt motors, there will be little 


change in the relationship of Curves A 
and B. These variables, together with 
the effect of explosion-proof requirements, 
have little bearing on the basic factors 
presented here. As a matter of fact, most 
variables, such as special induction motors, 
or special starters, will tend to make 
Curve B cross Curve A at a higher horse 
power rating than shown in Fig. 1. AIl- 
though Fig. 1 is plotted using 1800-rpm 
motors asa base, other motor speeds over 
the 600-3600 rpm range have little effect 
on the general relationship of those curves 


Synchronous Motors 
There is less price differential between 
low voltage (600 volts or less) and 2300- 
volt synchronous motors and control than 
there is between induction 


motors and 


control for these voltages. This differen 
tial will tend to make Curve B cross Curve 
A at about 150 hp instead of 175 hp, as 
shown for induction 


motors, Fig. ie 


Motors Larger Than 200 HP Operating at 
600 Volts and Below 

In many industrial plants, the great ma 
jority of the motors are rated less than 
200 hp and hence are operated from 460- 
or 575-volt distribution systems. In these 
plants there may be one or two motors 
which are considerably larger than 200 hp. 
It is often more economical, depending 
upon the size of the motor, to operate 
these larger motors directly from the 460- 
or 575-volt system than it is to provide 
a special transformer to step down to 
2400 or 4160 volts where the primary 
voltage is above 5 kv. 

Summing it all up, it is, in general, most 
economical to operate all motors rated 
200 hp and less on systems rated 600 
volts or less, regardless of the primary 
voltage. Where a choice of primary volt- 
age can be made, it is in most cases more 
economical to select 4160 volts rather 
than 2400 volts, even where the percentage 
of motors above 200 hp is as high as 50 
to 60 per cent of the total plant load. 
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HOMER E. KIEWEG, previously superinten- 
dent of the Penicillin Plant at Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been appointed chief engineer of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 





ROBERT H. KITTNER, formerly engineer 
with American Hard Rubber Co., has joined 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., as manager of its 
newly created plastics and chemicals division. 





M. B. GENTRY, vice-president of the Free- 
port Sulphur Co., and Cuban-American Man- 
ganese Corp., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the latter concern. 
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HEADLINERS 


in the 


NEWS 


ie 


EDWIN A. RUSSELL, director and _ sales 
manager of the Philadelphia Quartz Co., has 
been named vice-president in charge of sales. 
He is a director of American Doucil Co. 


ARTHUR M. MILLER, who was formerly 
director of the TVA department of chemical 


engineering, has been appointed assistant to 


the president of Rohm & Haas Co. 








J. ECKARD WHEELER, formerly process 
superintendent, has been named superinten- 
dent of the Terre Haute, Ind., plant of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation. 





J. M. SELDEN, secretary of R. W. Greeff 
and Co., has been elected to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Selden was formerly vice- 
president of the Selden Co. 





EDWIN F. NELSON, head of the engineering 
and development department of Universal 
Oil Products Co., has been elected vice- 
president of the company. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Officials Meet 


Directors of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. joined last month to hear 
glass, paint and chemicals research developments discussed. Pic- 
tured above in the first row are R. B. Tucker, R. Pitcairn, E. D. Grif- 
fin, E. T. Asplundh, H. Pitcairn, C. M. Brown, chairman, R. L. Clause, 
H. B. Higgins, H. Brown, back row, J. Wilson, D. Means, C. R. Fay, 
comptroller, A. S. Polk, P. Croll, A. Pechukas, F. Cox, W. Lycan, 
D. Hill, W. |. Galliher, H. Post, W. V. Simmons, treasurer, H. R. 
Kluth, D. C. Burnham and G. West. Studying various types of glass 
used in allied war planes are: vice-president R. B. Tucker; Dr. 
Frank Cox, glass research; vice chairman R. L. Clause, and John 
Wilson, manager glass manufacture. Paul Croll, assistant to vice 
president; E. D. Griffin, vice-president in charge of the paint division; 
and Dr. Lycan, paint research director, look at some results obtained 
by fractionation of domestic oils. 








The New York Section of the American Vigneaud of Cornell University Medical Col- Calvert, with Beverly L. Clarke looking over 
Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical lege, for his researches on biotin and other his shoulder and Carl S. Marvel, at the ex- 
Industry met together recently to award the outstanding contributions in biochemistry. treme right. Among those at the speakers’ 
William H. Nichols Medal to Vincent du He is shown receiving the medal from Robert table, from left to right, were Cornelia T. 
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Kyrides Receives 
Midwest Award 


The St. Louis Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society has honored Lucas P. Kyrides, 
research director of the organic chemicals 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co. by pre- 
senting to him the first Midwest Award, 
which is a gold medallion, to be given an- 
nually to the outstanding chemist of nine 
midwestern states. He is shown above (left) 
receiving the medal from Dr. H. H. Willard, 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Michigan. 


Nichols Medal to Du 


Snell, former secretary of the New York 
Section, Hans T. Clarke, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, who spoke 
on “The Work of the Medalist,” Robert 
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Photographed a few minutes before the presentation, from left 
to right are: Gaston F. DuBois, 1914 Perkin medalist and Mon- 
santo vice-president; Dr. Kyrides, and Charles Belknap, president 
of Monsanto. Below, men seated from right to left at the head 
table are: Dr. C. S. Marvel, president of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. C. W. Rodewald, chairman of the St. Louis Section, Dr. 
Harrison Hale, professor of chemistry at the University of Arkansas, 
Dr. Kyrides, and Dr. H. H. Willard. 








addressed the meeting on “Vincent du 
Vigneaud—The Man.” Beside him was D. D. 
Van Slyke, member of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, with Joseph C. Hinsey, next. 


Calvert, chairman of the jury of award, Dr. 
du Vigneaud, and Beverly L. Clarke, presiding 
chairman. Edwin J. Cohn, professor of 
physical chemistry Harvard Medical School, 
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Textile Institute Research 
Training Center 


The 16-room mansion shown at right, which now houses chemistry 
and physics laboratories, will become the administration building 
for the Institute of Textile Technology when the school’s new 
construction program is completed. Plans are proposed for lecture 
buildings, dormitories, a library, assembly hall and laboratories to 
contain every type of machine used by the textile industry. Sup- 
ported by assessments on more than 100 member textile mills, 
the institute was created in 1943 and is run on a non-profit basis. 
Its aim is to train future scientists for the textile field, to develop 
production techniques and to carry out research for their sponsors. 
Specific assignments will be done by the permanent staff which will 
eventually number over 100 persons. Fellowships to 15 students will 
be awarded annually for work toward master’s and doctor's degrees. 
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Canadian Professor 
Works on RDX 


Dr. George F. Wright, professor of chemistry, University of Toronto 
is pictured here with the original reactor used in making Canada’s 
first batch of RDX. This Canadian contribution to the war effort is 
1.5 times as powerful as TNT and detonates 1.2 times as fast. 
Every available bit of space in the university’s chemistry building 
has been used to produce the explosive. One machine used to roll 


out RDX in plastic form has been operating in an elevator shaft, for 
lack of other floor space. 





Army Develops 
Colored Smoke 


Colored smoke grenades, useful for conveying messages from the air, 
have been developed through intensive research and field experiments 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. Known as the M87, the bomb is small and 
light, yet gives off a large volume of colored smoke. Hundreds of 
dyes were tested and discarded because they could not fulfil the rigid 
requirements. It was necessary that the dye be stable both in 
storage and under the extreme heat of burning, and be available in 
large quantities. Anthraquinone dyes were finally selected. The 
grenades are made in red, yellow, green and violet. No pictures 
of the M87 are available yet, but those shown here are of a similar 
type, except that the smoke is white. 
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Yes, you can count on Monsanto service when you 
need these products. And you can count on Monsanto 
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st. phosphoric acid... today? Then, place your order 
ing 
all with Monsanto. Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
for 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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The Glass Situation 


The war has brought little change to the American sheet-glass 
industry, and while it is maintaining an exceptionally high 
level of production, at no time has it utilized more than 85 
per cent of its real capacity. Postwar prospects for increased 
export trade are bright until the European industry has a 
chance to regain its previous favorable position. 


© peice glass manufacture has 
progressed markedly since World 
War I in the direction of increasingly 
greater mechanization, the basic raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of sheet 
glass have remained about the same today 
as in the early days of the industry. These 
raw materials are principally silica sand, 
soda ash and lime, plus a few others such 
as sodium sulfate, arsenic, and cullet. The 
latter is simply broken glass, but is one 
of the most important ingredients, often 
comprising up to 40 percent of the total 
quantity of raw materials entering a mix 


The mixing of these raw materials, as 


” 
perature of the molten glass mixture ts 
essential to production of sheet glass of 
standard thickness and quality. 

For successful operation of the draw- 
ing process it has been necessary to alter 
the proportions of certain materials to 
avoid crystallization at the temperature 
necessary for drawing. The proportions 
ot the various raw materials now used in 
manufacturing sheet glass are stated to 
be approximately within these ranges : 

Silica sand, 40-50 percent; soda ash, 
15-20 percent; lime, 10-15; cullet, 20-40; 


other material, 1-5 percent. 


Since glass of good quality can be pro- 





It is estimated that United States exports of sheet glass will run about 
58,000,000 lbs. annually for several years after the war. 


the first step in the manufacture of sheet 
glass, is today accomplished almost en 
tirely by machinery. A high degree of 
mechanization is found in subsequent han- 
dling—overhead conveyors for the mix, 
sheet-drawing processes, and others. The 
proportions and degree of refinement of 
the ingredients have varied somewhat 
from time to time, according to type of 
furnace operated, technical knowledge of 
the operators, and with the introduction 
of more and more machine operation. A 
high degree of uniformity in the composi- 
tion of the raw materials and in the tem- 
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duced only by the use of raw materials 
of a high degree of purity, manufacturers 
select their materials with considerable 
care. However, raw materials represent 
only about 15 percent of the total produc- 
tion cost, according to figures which the 
U. S. Tariff Commission has obtained 
and from whose studies these facts have 
been derived. 

The Tariff presently 
preparing data on a number of industries 


Commission is 


with a view of making recommendations 
for postwar treatment in the way of duties, 
legislation, and other matters of policy. 


Ihe trend oft the Commissions niaiigs 
so far indicat.d, is to at least a tem- 
porary shift in the situation of the sheet 
glass industry as compared with its pre- 
war position. 

The world capacity for sheet glass pro- 
duction is estimated at 5 to 6 billion 
pounds annually, ef which about one-fifth 
is represented in the United States in 
dustry. The latter industry leads in pro- 
The great bulk of the world’s 
sheet glass was produced in a relatively 


duction. 


including this 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
U. S. S. R., Japan, Germany, the United 


few countries normally, 


country, 


Kingdom, and France. 

Whereas this country’s exports of sheet 
glass have been only of minor importance, 
representing less than 1 percent of its 
total output, Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
alone among the other producers supple« 
about 70 percent of total exports during 
the 10 years preceding the present wat 
Our own imports in fact, prior to this 
war, came primarily from the two for 
eign producing countries mentioned, and 
Germany. Prohibitive duties, up to 50 
percent ad valorem, lower U. S. prices, 
increased domestic efficiency in produc 
tion, the depression of the 1930's, and 
other factors resulted in a gradual lessen 
ing of the importance of these imports, 
however. 

Taking into consideration only physical 
requirements, the total European output 
as it is now estimated, will not be sui 
ficient to repair the war devastation 1 
the other side. Not only the rebuilding 
of demolished structures but the glazing 
of hundreds of thousands of windows 
broken by nearby concussions is expected 
to take all the glass those countries cai 
produce for several years. Moreover, the 
Europea 


extent of destruction of the 


glass factories themselves is not yet 


known. Information at hand is that they 
have largely escaped severe damage, how 
ever. 

While imports into the United States 
have practically ceased during the war, 
U. S. exports have greatly expanded, 1 
1943 amounting to more than 5 percent 
of domestic production, or more thai 
45,000,000 square feet. With the cessatior 
of exports from Europe and Japan, the 
United States has, in fact, become the 
main source for Non-Axis markets, espe 
cially South and Central American coun- 
tries. 

Until the European sheet-glass indus 
tries are able to resume export trade o1 
the scale they enjoyed before the war, 
it is now believed, the United States will 
be called upon to supply a large part oi 
It is esti- 
mated as likely that United States ex 


the world’s export markets. 


ports will annually be at the approximate 
1943 level, or about 58,000,000 pounds, 
for several years after the war. 
On the other hand, despite the demand 
at home, European glass-producing coun 
(Turn to page 657) 
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AVAILABLE 


for immediate shipment 


in unlimited quantities! 











VICTOR FORMIC ACID 


ee ee 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
VICTOR 
] e ) 
Chemicals 


Acids . . . formic, metaphos- 
phoric, oxalic, phosphoric, 
polyphosphoric. 

Formates .. . aluminum, sodi- 
um, sodium boro-. 

Metaphosphates.. . alumi- 
num, ethyl. 

Orthophosphates. .. ammoni- 
um, calcium, iron, magnesi- 
um, potassium, sodium. 

Oxalates .. . calcium, sodium. 

Phosphorus (yellow). 

Ferrophosphorus 

Phosphorus compounds .. . 
chlorides, pentoxide. 


Pyrophosphates . . . calcium, 
sodium acid, sodium iron, 
tetrapotassium, tetraso- 
dium. 


Sulphates . magnesium, 
sodium aluminum. 
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Here’s good news! Expanding output 
is beginning to overtake even wartime 
demands. Today, Victor Formic Acid 
is available for immediate shipment. A 
clear, colorless, uniformly pure, and 
completely volatile liquid, Victor For- 
mic Acid is produced in both 90 % and 
85 ‘> concentrations, weighing approx- 
imately 10 lbs. per gallon and packed 
in 120-lb. and 130-lb. glass carboys. 
Prompt shipments can be made from 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, plant or east 
coast warehouse stocks. 

In the textile industry, Victor For- 
mic Acid is widely used as an acidulant 
in the dye bath .. . for wool, silk, cot- 
ton and other textiles. It is especially 
recommended where exhaustion of the 


dye bath is incomplete or where min- 
eral acids are too strong for proper 
penetration and levelness. Since Vic- 
tor Formic Acid is completely volatile 
it will not cause any decrease in the 
tensile strength of the fabric. For fur- 
ther details send for special booklet. 

In the tanning industry, Formic 
Acid offers definite advantages in re- 
moving lime from the pores of bated 
hides. The grain side is generally 
cleaner, a more evenly colored leather 
results, and there is no unnecessary 
waste of hide substance. 

In the laundry, Formic Acid is some- 
times used as a sour to prevent yellow- 
ing of fabrics when ironing. 


VICTOR ‘Choniial Hovrks 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES * FORMATES * OXALATES ~— 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK, N. Y¥.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE; MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE; CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Styrene- Butadiene Plastic 


Announced by Dow 


Development of a new chemical com- 
pound which is a cross between plastics, 
rubber and wood, has just been made 
public by the Dow Chemical Company, 
with the announcement of a new million 
dollar plant to manufacture the material 
on a mass production basis. 

The new rubber plastic, called Styraloy, 
is made from styrene and butadiene. So 
light that it floats on water, Styraloy has 
exceptional electrical properties, can be 
worked like wood, and as a molding pow- 
der lends itself to all common forms of 
plastic fabrication. 

The new compound is manufactured in 
the form of a dark, blue-grey powder to 


Sin sic ai Me 


Donald L. Gibb, manager of Dow’s Plastics Engineering Division, exhibits 


form products which have varying degrees 
of hardness, from nearly as soft as rubber 
to very hard and tough. 

Its electrical properties definitely place 
it in the field of low loss, low capacitance, 
high dielectric strength insulating mate- 
rials. Among other features of the 
material are abrasion resistance better 
than shoe leather, low moisture absorp- 
tion and ability to remain flexible over a 
temperature range of —90° F. to well over 
the boiling point of water. 

Styraloy has shown marked advantages 
as a compounding ingredient with a wide 
variety of synthetic rubbers and with some 
thermoplastics. 


It confers good electrical 





a sample of the company’s new styrene-butadiene plastic, Styraloy. 
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properties, better moisture resistance, and 
improved low temperature flexibility on 
such materials. This composition of prop- 
erties is particularly advantageous for 
certain types of military communication 
cables. 

In the molding field, pipe fittings, bush- 
ings and antenna insulators are being 
fabricated of Styraloy. Its elongation is 
useful where metal inserts are involved 
because it will withstand wide tempera- 
ture variations without cracking. In com- 
pression molding, tough rubber-like sheets 
varying from 142” to one inch in thickness 
have been formed. Sheets .005” to .060” 
thick have been made by the calendaring 
process. Channels, angles, stripping, con- 
duit pipe and rods are fabricated by extru- 
sion. All common machining operations, 
drilling, turning, milling, sawing, boring, 
grinding and polishing can be applied. 
In assembly it can be cemented to itself, 
similar plastics or other materials with 
adhesive bonds. Friction welds develop 
strength equal to that of the plastic itself. 


New Synthesis 
Of Histidine 

A new synthesis of histidine, an amino 
acid occurring in relatively large quan- 
tities in blood corpuscle paste, has been 
developed in the laboratories of the Win- 
throp Chemical Company, Inc., Rensselaer, 
Ne xy Oy Dre. N.. &. 
Archer. 

Present method for synthesizing this 
amino acid, known as the Pyman method, 
has not been employed to any great extent 
because of the difficulties involved in some 
of the steps as well as the large number of 
steps required. 

The new synthesis employs fruit sugar 
as a starting material, and converts the 
sugar to histidine in a of four 
steps, according to Drs. Albertson and 
Archer. 


Albertson and S. 


series 


Chlorinated Paraffin 

A new and entirely different type of 
chlorinated paraffin, resinous in nature, 
and with flame-resistant and 
resistant properties has been announced 
by Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh 
be, re. it has named Diamond 
Chlorowax. 


moisture 


been 


Chlorowax has already been accepted 
as a valuable ingredient of coating com- 
pounds to render them flame-resistant and 
These are 
applied as paints and as textile finishing 
compositions. Chlorowax may be used 
in electric cable coating compositions be- 


water- and moisture-proof. 


cause it is compatible with all the film- 
forming materials and plasticizers which 
are commonly employed for this purpose. 
Diamond Alkali Company points out that 
these are but a few of the uses which have 
been developed, and the company is cer- 
tain that other applications will be de- 
veloped and applied commercially. Many 
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& satisfactory catalyst carrier must be versatile. It 
must be able to do a number of jobs at the same time and 


do them equally well. 


Some solid catalysts are soft or easily crumbled and 
cannot be formed or produced as durable particles. Engi- 
neers find it difficult to predict their performance with 
accuracy. Many catalysts give rise to a reaction that is too 
rapid or too severe. Thus, a successful carrier may be 
required not only to support the catalyst but also to disperse 
or dilute it to exacting requirements. 


Porocel has properties which recommend it as a carrier 
for many catalysts. Its high surface area enables it to 


adsorb the catalyst intimately and present it in active, evenly 
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dispersed form. Its rugged particles maintain their granular 
form and size in the presence of liquid or vaporous reactants 
under widely varying conditions of flow or temperature. 
Porocel, being chemically inert to many catalysts and 


organic reactants, does not interfere with the basic reactions. 


And Porocel is inexpensive. Its cost is trifling compared 
with that of active catalysts. 


The versatility and low cost of Porocel are important to 
research directors and organic chemists confronted by a 
riddle in catalysis. Porocel may be the carrier you have 
been looking for. We will be glad to discuss your individual 
problems. Address Attapulgus Clay Company (Sales Agent), 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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such projects are under way at the present 
time. 

Chlorowax is produced by allowing 
selected paraffin wax and pure chlorine 
to react in a carefully controlled process 
which insures a uniform product of high 
quality and maximum stability. Under 
ordinary conditions it shows very little 
chemical activity. At higher tempera- 
tures, however, Chlorowax will enter into 
some reactions, dissolves more readily, 
and gives more concentrated solutions. 
An important physical property is its 
compatibility with a large number of 
plastics and film-forming materials. 

A new technical bulletin on Chlorowax 
gives complete information on the prod- 
uct together with specific tables and 
data on its properties. Copies may be 
secured through this publication or by 
writing direct to the company. 


New Plasticizer 


Low-temperature flexibility and low 
volatility are combined in a new plastic- 
izer, dioctyl sebacate, offered by the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 222 
W. Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 

It is particularly designed for use with 
polyvinyl chloride, and in such formula- 
tions it imparts flexibility down to — 70° 
C. In this respect, and also with regard to 
heat stability and flammability, it is supe- 
rior to dioctyl phthalate. With respect 
to 100 per cent modulus and oil suscepti- 
bility, however, it is inferior. 

Its physical properties are as follows: 


Color Colorless to very pale 
amber 

Odor Faint, ethereal 

Boiling Point 256° C. at 5 mm. 

Freezing Point 48° C. 


Acid Number 
Specific Gravity 
60° F./60 917 
Lbs. per Gallon 7.6 
Viscosity at 100° F.  .115 poises 
Refractive Index 
at. 20° C. 1.4496 
Saponification number 260 
Flash point HS" 2. 
Fire point 495° F, 


0.20 max. 


Dioctyl sebacate is now in commercial 
production, and samples are freely avail- 
able for testing purposes. It is not under 
allocation at the present time. 


New Germicides 

The research laboratories of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., manufactures of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals and aromatic ma- 
terials, have synthesized two new phenolic 
compounds having interesting germ-killing 
powers, according to a booklet just pub- 
lished by the company. 

The new disinfectants are described as 
halogenated dihydroxydiphenyl methanes, 
and the two most important members of 
the group are known under the trade 
names of Compound G-4 and Compound 
G-11. The former is 2,2’-dihydroxy-5,5’- 
dichlorodiphenylmethane; the latter is 
2,2’ - dihydroxy - 3,5,6,3’,5’,6’-hexachlorodi - 
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phenylmethane. Both are colorless solids 
with high melting points (176° and 146° 
respectively), and practically odorless. 
They are poorly soluble in water, readily 
soluble in alcohols and ketones, slightly 
soluble in mineral oils and hydrocarbon 
solvents, but soluble in many of the fatty 
acids and their esters. 


Rubber-Base Adhesive 


A new rubber cement, named Plasti- 
lock 500, a non-thermoplastic, water and 
aromatic oil-resistant adhesive for bond- 
ing metals, wood, plastics and ceramic 
material to themselves or to each other 
is announced by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. The company 
claims it provides superior bonding qual- 
ities in any of its applications, and in 
some cases can be used in place of rivets 
or screws. 

In using Plastilock 500 the company 
advises that best results are gained by 
applying heat with pressure, although 
heating alone will give some degree of 





Purpose of the pressure is to 
obtain good surface contact. The bond 
strength varies with the materials being 
adhered. 

The new adhesive, used for metal-to- 
metal bonding, has shown a shear strength 
of 3,250 pounds per square inch. Tension 
strengths of 4,000 pounds per square inch 
Tests made after the 


adhesion. 


have been reached. 
bonding of wood and plastic to aluminum, 
which presents extremely difficult prob- 
lems of adhesion to other materials, have 
resulted in the wood and plastic being 
torn because the strength of the bond 
was greater than that of these materials 


New Insecticide 

The Apex Chemical Co., Inc., 200 S. 
Ist St., Elizabeth, N. J., has announced 
a new insecticide, known as Salp. The 
active principle is sodium antimony lacto- 
phenate ; and while it is toxic, it does not 
affect water-soluble chlorophyll and is 
suitable for outdoor as well as indoor use. 

It has been proved successful against 
thrips, ieaf rollers, and other chewing in- 
sects infesting ornamental crops (roses, 
gladioli, chrysanthemums, carnations, dah- 
lias, etc.) as well as miscellaneous gar- 
den flowers and vegetables of all kinds 
whose underground portion is attacked. 

Since it is in liquid form, it is more 


conveniently handled than paris green or 
lead arsenate, the manufacturer claims. 
When handled properly it does not injure 
the plants nor discolor the foliage. It is 
completely effective during hot, dry pe- 
riods, and it may be stored for long 
periods without deterioration. 


Wood Treatment 


Dr. Joseph A. Hartig has perfected a 
chemical process that promises to extend 
the use of wood. 

The perfected Hartig process consists 
of a simultaneous evacuation of nature’s 
sap and moisture from a tree log and 
their replacement with either color, plas- 
tic impregnation, creosote or paraffin, par- 
tially or completely through the veins or 
cellular structure of the log. 

The process is claimed to open up a 
new vista for lumber uses in the conven 
tional fields of building and furniture and 
the door to markets previously closed to 
lumber because of the limitations in the 
range and variety of color treatment 
Moreover, scavenger logs are as subject 
to the process as are standard logs of 
both the hard and soft species. Then, too, 
the by-product recovery of saps, ranging 
up to 35 gallons per log, for colloidal 
chemical and medical purposes, itself of- 
fers many new potentials. 

With the growing demand for color in 
products ranging all the way from furni- 
ture, cabinets, toys, veneers, radio cab- 
inets, novelties, to wall paneling, interior 
trim and flooring, the Hartig process 
makes possible an important contribution 
There are also the commercial possibili 
ties of vermin, weather- and waterproof- 
ing of lumber afforded by the Hartig 
process through impregnation of camphor, 
paraffin, or creosote. Such lumber for 
shipbuilding, dock piling, and the railroad 
tie industries would offer increased utility, 
greater longevity, reduction of shrinkage 
losses, and lower unit costs. 

The fixed investment cost of the ma 
chine equipment for the Hartig process 
is small when compared with the volume 
of finished material which is obtained 
from the treated logs. One machine can 
easily process 10 logs of, say, 20 inches 
to 40 inches diameter in a seven-hour day : 
multiple units can treat 10 logs at a time 
with low requirement for manual labor. 
A single machine can produce up to 100,- 
000 feet of Yeo inch veneer, a multiple 
unit up to 1,000,000 feet, per day. 


Three-Phase Emulsion 
For Pigment Dyeing 

A new type of pigmented emulsion, an- 
nounced by the Aridye Corporation, em 
ploys a novel physical structure which 
imparts certain inherent advantages in the 
dyeing operation. 

A three-phase emulsion is used: (1) a 
continuous phase consisting of an unpig- 
mented low-solids-content lacquer; (2) 
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— stainless steel exposed 
in fabrication or service to temper- 
atures between 900° and 1500° F. must 
be stabilized to prevent intergranular 
corrosion embrittlement. 


Titanium is the most economical of the 
several present methods of stabilizing 
stainless steel and the supply of titanium 
is unlimited. 


For heat resistance, for tube piercing 
and for formability titanium stainless 
steel is the choice of experience. 


If you are using stainless steel at high 
temperatures one of our technical staff 


will be glad to explain the advantages 
of titanium to you. 
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one dispersed phase consisting of an 
aqueous fluid; and (3) a second dispersed 
phase consisting of a concentrated pig- 
mented resin-solvent aggregate. 

The new type of emulsion permits the 
shipment of pigment colors in a more con- 
centrated form than was possible hereto- 
fore. The concentrated pigment can be 
diluted to the desired shade without dan- 
ger of flocculation; and, furthermore, the 
use of the emulsion has less effect on the 
hand of the fabric. 


Low-Temperature 


Phenolic Adhesive 


A new, low temperature phenolic ad- 
hesive has been developed by the Plastics 
Division, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., De- 
troit, which cures at room temperature. 
It is claimed that this adhesive has great 
possibilities, as it solves many difficult, 
and some heretofore practically impos- 
sible bonding problems. It cures at tem- 
perature as low as 75° F. in a reasonably 
short time and results in a bond resistant 
to boiling water, prolonged immersion in 
water, alcohol, and almost all solvents, 
etc., except strong alkalies and oxidizing 
acids. 

The set bond is neutral and will meet 
the requirements of the Army Air Force 
Specification No. 14124 and other speci- 
fications where a low temperature ad- 





hesive is required for wood bonding. It 
is particularly adaptable for bonding large 
prefabricated sections such as parts of 
an army glider that cannot be placed in 
a press. Other present applications are 
aircraft spars, heavy duty construction 
arches, ship timbers, lamination of heavy 
lumber, and many other aircraft and ma- 
rine constructions. 


New Flame-Resistant 


Plastic 


The development of a plastic combining 
the qualities of fire- plus shock-resistance 
and easy molding properties is announced 
by General Electric. 

Intensive research begun in the com- 
pany’s plastic laboratory at the request 
of the Navy Department has produced a 
product that can withstand fire and its 
resultant toxic effects, as well as con- 
cussions and vibrations. Navy specifica- 
tions called for a plastic that was rela- 
tively fire-resistant and non-toxic, and 
had good electrical properties, high im- 
pact strength and easy moldability. 

The laboratory men, working with Dr. 
Howard W. Haggard of Yale University, 
learned that it was impossible to use any 
appreciable amount of organic filler in a 
laminated plastic or molding compound 
to fit these specifications, regardless ot 
what kind of resins were used, without 
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(TRADE NAME REGISTERED) 


ASSURES FINISHED 
PRODUCT PURITY 


Because Amersil* (fused silica) is 99.8% pure 
silicon dioxide, it cannot contaminate acids or 
other chemicals handled in piping, cooling sec- 
tions, absorbers, etc., made of it and absolute 
purity of the finished product is assured. 

Amersil* is unaffected by any of the mineral 
acids—except hydroflouric (at all temperatures), 
and phosphoric above 270°F.—or by the halo- 
gens, with the exception of flourine. It with- 
stands, permanently, temperatures up to 2100° 
F., with peaks up to 2700°F. permissible for short 
periods. Amersil’s ability to withstand sudden 
and extreme thermal shocks without noticeable 
expansion or contraction is another of its many 
valuable characteristics. 

For purer finished products, use Amersil* 
apparatus. 

A new Amersil* Catalog is on the press. Write 
today—on your business letterhead, please— 
and reserve a copy. 


*The registered trade name of the only American 
manufacturer of a complete Jine of Fused silica products. 
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obtaining a material that gave off toxic 
gases fatal to human beings, depending 
on several factors including the size of 
the room and length of burning. 

The chemists then turned to the use 
of inorganic filler-type of materials, such 
as asbestos and glass, selecting finally 
asbestos as the type of inorganic filler 
they wanted because it embodied all of 
the specifications. 

The researchers then bound the asbestos 
fibers together with certain phenolic 
resins to make a series of plastics with 
various shock resistances. j 

Glass, the other inorganic material, is 
used in another plastic development for 
the Navy. This type of plastic is used 
as panel board on ships. It is made by 
bonding layers of glass cloth together with 
melamine resin in high-pressure presses. 


Mold Spray 


The development of a new solvent-type 
mold spray for use in the foundry industry 
has been announced by Hercules Powder 
Company. 

Made from a special resin and dis- 
solved in a quick-burning solvent, Tru- 
line Mold Spray 91, which was developed 
by the company’s Naval Stores Depart- 
ment, is applicable to the production of 
steel, iron, and nonferrous castings. 

Tests just completed in the Hercules 
foundry laboratory and in several large 
industrial foundries in regular production, 
on both natural and synthetic bonded 
molding sands, show that Truline Mold 
Spray strengthens, hardens, and dries the 
mold surface in one operation. 


Plywood Adhesive 


A new adhesive, promising to lower 
plywood production costs by cutting bond- 
ing and assembly time in hardwood ply- 
wood, is announced by the Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Company, Washington 
Square, Phila., Pa. Known as Amber- 
lite PR-245, this resin is a thermosetting 
phenol-formaldehyde in dry powder form 
which is readily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and mixtures of the two. 

This 
moderate flow during cure, fast cure at 
usual bonding temperatures and ability to 
cure at temperatures as low as 160° F. 
This fast curing property substantially in 
creases the output of a hot press and thus 
In bonding 
either plywood or laminated constructions, 


adhesive assures durable bonds, 


lowers the glue line cost. 


the resin is used with Catalyst Q-108 to 
accelerate rate of cure. 


Oil and Rust Preventative 


The Hood Refining Company, 150 N. 
Hamilton Ave., Greensburg, Pa., manu- 
facturers of special oils and greases for 
industrial use, announces Gibraltar “Rad- 
Treat” 
ventative which emulsifies quickly with 


a compounded oil and rust pre- 
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1 and automatic control devices, id 
precision equipment can be safeguarded by the. same Paothod 
the Army and Navy specify for packaging of many vital war 
- materials. Bags of Silica Gel sealed with your product in a moisture 
barrier provide sure, convenient, economical protection. This method of 
«. packaging eliminates greasing; it saves time at destination because ship- 
nents arrive clean and ready for immediate use. Silica Gel serves industry 
n other ways, too—for dehumidification in comfort pati for 
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any anti-freeze. It is 
will keep 


water or not a 
water 


jackets and cooling systems clean and will 


solvent but radiators, 
prevent rust and corrosion. 

Gibraltar Rad-Treat will also lubricate 
packing glands in pumps, at the same 
time preventing shrinking and glazing of 
packing. 


Light-Colored 
Plasticizer for Rubber 
Lene-W, a 


softener and plasticizer for synthetic rub- 


Para new light-colored 
ber, has been developed by The C. P. 
Hall Company and now is in production. 

The new form of Para Lene has tested 
equal in almost every respect to the 
parent compound; it has been prepared 
specifically to meet the increased interest 
in light-colored GR-S stocks and in black 
stocks which do not stain white finishes. 

\s a plasticizer for GR-S the newly- 
developed compound is equal in action 
to Para Lene. Neither compound affects 
the rate of cure of GR-S to any appre- 
ciable extent. The aging properties of 
Para Lene-W stocks are equal to those 
of Lene. 


stocks containing Para 


Tentative specifications for Para 
Lene-W include acid and iodine numbers 
less than 20, ash less than one-half of 
one per cent, less than one per cent soluble 


in acetone, flash point above 350 degrees 


F., and pour point below 70 degrees F. 


Resin Glue 

Bakelite Corporation, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., announces the in- 
XC-17613—a_ cold-setting 
phenolic-resorcinol glue for wood 
bonding which provides maximum water 


troduction of 


resin 


resistance for exterior plywood applica- 
tions. 

XC-17613 was specifically developed to 
meet demands for a cold-setting phenolic 
resin glue for the lamination of heavy 
lumber, beams, arches, and ships’ timbers. 
It is also used for plywood glider fuse- 
lages, aircraft and marine construction 
and meets the necessary specifications for 
this work, including Army Air Forces 
Specification 14124. 


New Cement 

Duracite, a new acid- and alkali-proof 
cement for bonding brick or tile in acid- 
proof masonry construction, is a resinous 
cement based on U. S. Stoneware Com- 
pany’s Duralon furane resins. 
Duracite comes in the form of a liquid 
and powder which are mixed on the job at 
It is of the quick-setting 
type, taking an initial set in less than 
thirty minutes. 


series of 


the time of use. 


Duracite shows virtually zero absorp- 
tion characteristics, and excellent resist- 
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CHLORON 120 


CHLORON 120 is a new high boiling, inexpensive chlorinated product 
with excellent solvent properties for oils, fats, waxes and resins. 
suggested for use in emulsion type cleaning and degreasing compositions, 
as a selective solvent in solvent extraction applications, as a coupling 
agent and solvent in protective coatings, in chemical specialties and in 


many other applications. 


We will be glad to furnish a sample and further information. 
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ance to most inorganic acids, organi 
acids, all alkalies, oil, and solvents, at 
temperatures up to 375°F. 

Unlike most resinous cements Dura- 
cite has a practically indefinite shelf life 
showing no deterioration in storage. 

Duracite has been under thorough fiek 
tests for more than three years. It is 
now available for general usage for th: 
first time. 


Hydrocarbon Resins 


A series of polymers of styrene an 
its homologs has been introduced under th« 
trade name Piccolastic by the Pennsy! 
vania Industrial 
Clairton, Pa. 


Chemicals Company 
Permanently thermoplastic and stable up 
to 175° C., these resins are of sufficiently 
pale color to be suitable for most uses. 
Piccolastic A-5 is a low viscosity liquid 
at room temperature, useful as a dissolv 
ing plasticizer for GR-S, 
ethyl polyvinyl 
acetate, and chlorinated rubber. 


polystyrene, 


cellulose, chloride and 
It may 
be used to give elastic or tough films 
coatings, and molded objects. 

Piccolastic A-25 is a highly viscous ma 
terial of solvent characteristics 
It may be used to give sticky, tacky ad 
hesive-type compounds. 


similar 


Optical Crystals 
A method 
optically important crystals readily and 


for manufacturing certain 


larger by far than any nature has eve 
been known to produce is described by 


Dr. Cutler D. West, senior research 
chemist of Polaroid Corporation, Cam 
bridge 39, Mass. The method involves 


the use of mica as a means to control the 
atomic arrangement required for the pro 
duction of large optical crystals. 

It has been known for years that large 
crystals with the optical properties of cal 
cite might be produced synthetically from 
molten sodium nitrate. The problem, how 
ever, has been to devise a means for con 
trolling the arrangement of the atoms of 
the molten mass when the temperature is 
to harden. With 
such a control, the crystal ends up in an 


reduced and it starts 
But with no con- 
trol exerted on the atoms of the melt, it 


optically useful form. 


has a natural tendency to harden in an 
optically impractical form. No efficient 
control was known before West disclosed 
that mica provides the key to the problem 
of how to arrange the first atomic layer 
Once the first atomic layer of the melt 
has hardened in the correct orientation, 
subsequent layers orient themselves auto- 
matically in the desired manner. 

The molten sodium nitrate is poured 
into an aluminum dish and mica is floated 
on its surface. The temperature is then 
gradually reduced and the melt begins to 
solidify at the mica surface at about 
310° C. After the crystal has solidified, 
the mica is stripped off. 
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A former President of the United States, noted for his 
caustic wit, was once being welcomed by the painfully 
pompous dignitaries of a small rural community when, 


nearby, a pig began to grunt. 


The President turned toward the animal and pleaded, 


“Gentlemen, one at a time, please."’ 
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Boiler Control Panel QC 538 


Prefabricated _ boiler panels 
which include all necessary connecting 
piping and electrical wiring for the opera- 
tion of metering equipment and boiler 
control systems are now offered by Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to sim- 
plify the user’s problem of installation. 
These panels, which are factory fabricated 


control 





and tested by experiénced instrument me- 
chanics, are said to save installation time, 
to insure the use of suitable materials, to 
reduce total installed cost, and to present 
a neat, pleasing appearance. 
and wiring necessary for operation is in- 


All piping 
stalled as a unit according to a co- 
ordinated and prearranged plan instead of 
as piecemeal operations. 

Small units such as relays, 
switches, signal lights, and the more 
sturdy and light-weight instruments are 
mounted and connected ready for service. 
Heavy instruments or instruments hav- 
ing delicate mechanisms are shipped sep- 
arately ; but cutout spaces, drilling and all 
necessary connections are provided so 
that their installation in the field is a 
foolproof, quick and easy operation. 

Connecting piping and electrical wiring 
are brought to convenient terminals which 
are carefully tagged so that no time or 
effort is lost in connecting the prefabri- 
cated boiler control panel to the various 
units which it controls. 


Flax Packing QC 539 


Greene, Tweed & Co. announces the 
development of Palmetto square flax 
packing which is made by a new method, 
which produces a superior kind of flax 
packing. 

Until advent of Palmetto flax 
packing it has been the custom to plait 
dry flax rovings to packing size, immerse 
the plaited packing in a bath of hot tal- 


valves, 


the 
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low and depend upon the packing to ab- 
sorb the lubricant. Results frequently 
left something to be desired and it is a 
recognized fact that flax so made usually 
became hard in service. 

In the manufacture of Palmetto square 
flax packing each strand is separately 
lubricated by the same process used to 
lubricate Palmetto asbestos packing. Each 
single strand of flax roving is put through 
a machine which forces high grade tallow 
under heat and pressure into the core of 
each strand of flax. After the flax strands 
are individually lubricated they are plaited 
to make finished packing. The result of 
this process is completely internally lubri- 
cated Palmetto flax packing, containing 
a balanced uniform amount of lubricant. 
Since each strand is separately lubricated, 
it will remain soft and pliable for long 
periods of time. 

Palmetto square flax packing is avail- 
able in regular form or in the graphited 
style sometimes called 
draulic flax: 


waterproof hy- 


Dust Collector QC 540 


A powerful yet inexpensive unit type 
Dust Collector has been announced by 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser Company. 

Standard attachments simplify installa- 
tion on grinders, buffers, sanders, polish- 
ers, lathes and other machines. Being 


compact in size it readily fits behind or 





beside machines as they stand, making 
re-location of machines, elaborate hous- 
ing, separate rooms, expensive ducts un- 
necessary. 

Five hundred cubic feet per minute is 
developed through the two inlets by a 
34 horsepower, 3450 r.p.m. motor, driving 


a7%”" dia. x 2” wide squirrel cage blower 
wheel. Dimensions are 20” x 20” x 38” 
high. 


Dust-laden air is drawn through the 
inlet pipes into twin cyclone separators 
where it is whirled around at high speeds. 
The dust particles being heavier than air 


naturally move more slowly and drop 
down into the dust drawer. The lighter 
air passes on through a viscous coated 
filter where very fine dust is removed. 
Clean air is discharged back into the 
room. The two 3” dia. inlets can serve 
either one or two machines. 

The filter consists of 20 layers of 
viscous coated filter paper. To restore 
the filter’s efficiency after it becomes dirty, 
it is only necessary to peel off the first 
two layers. This can be done five times 
without affecting its cleaning ability. 
Under average conditions a filter lasts 
approximately a year. 


Classifier QC 541 


Denver Equipment Company has just 
announced its new Denver-Cross-Flow 
Classifier. The design incorporates two 
outstanding features which represent 


major developments in the classification 
classifier deriving its 


field, the name 





from the “cross-flow” principle of opera- 
tion. The overflow weir is on the side 
opposite the feed, rather than on the end 
of the classifier; the conveyor flights are 
in line with the direction of pulp flow 
across the classifier. These features per- 
mit an uninterrupted, smooth flow of pulp 
across the classifier from feed entrance 
to overflow weir. 

The Cross-flow Classifier eliminates the 
submerged bearing which has commonly 
been used in “spiral” type classifiers. The 
lower bearing is placed somewhat below 
the middle of the shaft, but above the 
maximum pulp level. Thus, the bearing is 
more easily serviced, no special packing or 
pressure lubrication is required, and danger 
of bearing trouble from sandy pulp is 
eliminated. 

The Denver Cross-Flow Classifier is 
made in eleven simplex sizes from 6” to 
60” and seven duplex sizes from 24” 
to 60”. 


Glass Tanks QC 542 


The first successful large-scale installa- 
tion and operation of all-glass tanks has 
been announced by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. These tanks are stated to with- 
stand an instantaneous temperature shock 
of 400 degrees F. and continuous work- 
ing temperatures of from 500-600 de- 
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PATTERSON-KELLEY 
Heat Exchangers 


AND 


Process EGuinm ent 





CODE INSPECTION 


FA 
i— OPERATOR’S INSPECTION 
(S 
FA 






MAINTENANCE INSPECTION 


APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE 
INSPECTION 


r;. not such a simple matter as some think to 
design kettles, heat exchangers, mixing tanks 01 
other processing equipment involving the transfer of 
heat. The requirements of at least four major inter- 
ested parties must be met. Often conflicting interests 
must be reconciled. Many times we have been called 
into the picture to help straighten out difficulties 
where the buyer making his own design thought he 
had all requirements covered. 


We know all the “inspection hurdles” and knowing 
also the processing steps which call for the equip- 
ment, we are capable of designing heat transfer units 
which will not only fulfill operational requirements 


‘ ‘ : DESIGN DATA 
but will meet all codes and pass all inspections. 


Size: 60” o.d. x 102” over the heads 

. ’ - isl Nozzles: four 144” ; four 2”; one 3” 

Our suggestion is that, from the beginning, you let us Jacket: 64” 0.d., with two 2” nozzles 
work with your engineers on the design of any kettle genie tapi reenter egL togen 

y 8 Sig : y i A 20” manhole is installed in the side of the shell. Three 

heat exchanger or other equipment you swirlbreakers are attached to the side of the kettle. The mixing 

: i equipment is fitted with a 3” shaft. The tophead, including a 

need. You will save time and money. 10” connection and fast opening cover, is welded to the shell. 





ATTERSONM - KELL 


Main Office and Factory 112 WARREN STREET, EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. any,ne 


BOSTON 16, 96-A Huntington Avenve + NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Avenve + PHILADELPHIA 3, 1700 Woinut Street + CHICAGO 4, Railway Exchange Building 
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COCOANUT OIL 


Castor Oil 

Corn Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Olive Oil and Foots 
Peanut Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Sunflowerseed Oil 
Lard Oil 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Tallow and Grease 
Lanolin and Wool Fat 


and spread. 


Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda 
Sodium Metasilicate 


THE LAMEPONS 


unique surface active agents; prolific 
foam; high detergency and emulsify- 
ing powers; suitable for cosmetic 
and industrial use. 





SUPPLIERS SINCE 1838 


White Mineral Oil - Petrolatum - Superfatting Agent 
VODOL A maize phosphatide which lowers surface and interface 


tension of oils and fats, stabilizes and prevents reversion, increases penetration 


Starch and Deztrine 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., INC. 


563 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


FATTY ACIDS 


Red Oil 

Special White Oleine 
Stearic Acid 
Rufat 

Cocoanut F. A. 
Corn F. A. 
Cottonseed F. A. 
Linseed F. A. 
Peanut F. A. 
Soya F. A. 
Tallow F. A. 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyro Phosphate 


QUADRAFOS a stable 


polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency. 

















grees F. in addition to possessing high 
resistance to impact. 

Two types of glass tanks are being 
produced by Pittsburgh Plate. One is 
made entirely of either opaque or trans- 
parent glass five-eighths to one and one- 
fourth inches thick depending on service 
requirements. The side walls are grooved 
to take gaskets of impregnated glass cloth 
at the joints and the tanks are held to- 
gether by corrosion resistant metal tie 
rods. The bottom has an inner or sec- 
ondary lining of Herculite glass. The 
maximum inside size of such tanks is 
eight feet long by five feet ten inches 
wide and five feet deep. 

The other type has a one-half inch glass 





lining inside a steel shell and is used 
where larger tanks are required. The 
glass is held away from the outer shell 
by spacers which are designed to apply 
pressure on the joints. The space between 
the glass and the outer shell contains a 
continuous acid resistant membrane ap- 
plied by a special process. The theoreti- 
cal maximum size of glass tanks of this 
type is limited only by the size in which 
the glass plates can be made. 

Pyrex drains are provided for highly 
corrosive conditions. Tanks also have 
been installed with glass hoods for re- 
moving fumes and with heating units 
known as candle heaters. All metal parts 
of these heating units are enclosed. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (4-5) 
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QC 544 QC 547 
QC 545 QC 548 
QC 546 

... (Position) 


Pop Valve QC 543 


Farris Engineering Co. announces th 
development of a pop relief valve whic 
the National Boiler Laboratories, Ohi 
State University, reports has an exce; 
tionally high coefficient of lift for tl 
disc. 

This high lift is secured through tl 
unique design of the valve disc, by whi 
the velocity of the fluid is entrapp: 
and its kinetic force is converted int 
additional lift for higher relief discharg 
The new Farris pop valves (type N 
1800), designed for pressures up to 3 
Ibs., are already in extensive use on stean 
air, gas, water and other liquid proce 
lines. They are made in sizes %4” ¢ 
2%” and meet full ASME specifications 

This Farris pop valve is built wit 





an adjustable single blow-down ring 
which permits regulation of the amount 
of pressure to be relieved on individual 
operations. Economical, minimum blow 
down results. 

Long, accurately calibrated carbon-stee! 
springs have been incorporated in thes« 
new pop valves. They are also available 
with a hand wheel for easy and accurate 
pop adjustments on jobs requiring fre 
quent changes of operating pressures, o1 
with packed adjusting bolt under a pro 
tecting cap for gas service. 

Another new Farris pop valve (Utility 
type No. 1840), although somewhat 
smaller, is similar to those described 
above. However, this type is built with 
out an adjustable blow-down ring, which 
is replaced by a predetermined orifice 
Primarily designed for equipment manu 
facturers or others requiring low first 
cost, this utility valve is made in sizes 
¥” to 1”. 


Hydraulic Press QC 544 

A new 25-ton, self-contained, plain hy 
draulic press built by The Watson-Still- 
man Company, Roselle, New Jersey, is 
a compact, easily operated machine with 
a wide range of application for general 
utility work. It is of four-rod construc- 
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ony hat’s all there was a few days ago when one of our customers 
— asked us if we could fabricate a sanitary heating coil in a hurry.. 
BANS a me an emergency replacement job that was holding up production. 
i ba. 
~The ~ Nooter knew exactly how. With no tubes available, sheets of stainless 
Re) all 
ae steel were welded into tubes, tubes welded into headers—the whole 
a polished off to a sanitary finish—and our customer was back in pro- 
— Fo duction in jig time. 
hago ; 
DON’T BE PUZZLED next time you're up against a perplexing fabrica- 


tion problem. Just remember—Noofer knows how fo solve the tough ones 


<a fast—can save you plenty of headaches, time and money. 


H JOHN NOOTER BOILER WORKS CO. 
~— = Alloy and Gi-Wetal Fabricators 


1409 South Second Street + St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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JARS, TANKS and FILTERS 
made from this Yeu 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE 


ARE STRONG, DENSE AND 
RESISTANT TO HEAT-SHOCK 


& 


To THE general all-around economy and usefulness of “U. S.” 
Chemical Stoneware add these important new qualities: greater me- 
chanical strength, greater density, and a remarkable ability to with- 
stand violent heat-shocks. 


Pots, jars and tanks, with or without outlets or covers, as well as 
other standard items of chemical stoneware equipment such as suction 
filters, pipe and fittings, laboratory sinks, etc., are now available, made 
from Ceratherm-500, U. S. Stoneware’s new heat-shock resistant chem- 
ical stoneware body. 


This new chemical stoneware is guaranteed to be acid-and-alkali 
proof* throughout its entire body. Equipment made from it is far more 
durable, rugged, and economical in use than standard bodies. Yet it 
costs but pennies more than ordinary chemical stoneware. Many items 
available promptly from stock. Write for special catalog today. 


*Except for bydro-fluoric acid or bot caustics. 


CYLINDRICAL POTS 
With or without outlets, handles or 
covers. In capacities from 214 gallons 
to 500 gallons. 


LOW JARS 
With or without outlets, capacities 10 
gallon to 60 gallon. Height 10” to 16”. 


RECTANGULAR TANKS 
Standard sizes range from 4 gallons to 
320 gallons capacity. On special order 
available with lugs for a wooden false 
bottom, or with side bottom outlets. 


SUCTION FILTERS 
Regularly stocked in five standard types 
from the small laboratory size to large | 
industrial units, all capable of with- 
standing a complete vacuum. 

Ceratherm-500 Jars, Pots and Tanks are one-piece 
construction, with no joints or seams. Ceratherm-500 
chemical ware has an attractive, smooth, salt-glaze finish 
for easy cleaning. 


a 


U. S. STONEWARE 


AKRON, OHIO 
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tion with a “moving-down” ram and 
double-acting cylinder. 

The operating pressure is 1000 p.s 
10” stroke, a 15” x 15” platen and 
20” daylight opening. The cylinder 5 
8” diameter and the ram 7%4” diamete;. 
Pressure is supplied by a high and lo 





pressure vane-type radial pump direct 
driven by a 5 hp. motor. Four-way 
valve control is operated by a single hand- 
lever to vary load from 15 to 25 tons. 
Operating speeds: advance, 103” per min- 
ute; pressing, 20” per minute; return, 
114” per minute. 

The oil tank and power-plant are lo- 
.cated in the base of this press, reducing 
floor space to 2’ by 5/3”. It is 7’3” high 
and weighs approximately 4000 pounds. 


Electrode for Welding QC 545 
A new heavily covered arc-welding 
electrode for flat and horizontal fillet 





welding as well as for flat butt welding 
has been announced by the Electric Weld- 
ing Division of the General Electric Com- 
pany. The applications of this electrod 
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A small electrically heated impregnating unit 
for either experimental or commercial operation. 
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POLYMERIZER | POLYMERIZER 








-IMPREGNATING 
EQUIPMENT 





The flow diagram and the shop photograph 
above show a complete plant for the impreg- 
nation of magnesium castings with an organic 
material, rinsing of excess compound and 
subsequent polymerization within the pores of 
the castings ... The experience of Blaw-Knox 
Engineers in this particular process can be of 
great help to anyone contemplating a plant 
of similar type. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of BLAW-KNOX CO. 
9093 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROCESS 
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DUGAS EXTINGUISHERS 


Charged with PLUS-FIFTY DUGAS Dry Chemical 


This is fast-acting protection that 


is YOUR safeguard against 
fire loss when you own a 


DUGAS EXTINGUISHER. 


READY FOR ACTION...Dugas units are mobile, easy to 


handle and simple to operate. They never freeze up in winter; 


never require periodic recharge .. . yet can be quickly recharged 


on the spot. 


SAFE ...the dry chemical rolls up a heat-shielding screen for 


the operator and at the same time chokes the fire .. . it is non- 


toxic, non-corrosive, non-abrasive, and is not an electrical 


conductor. 


FOR EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIRES...in flammable 


liquids, 


solids and gases, and in electrical 


equipment. 


Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 
Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, and Govern- 


mental Agencies. 


ANSUL 





Dd 
ae D 
& 


duGas 


DUGAS 15-T 
HAND EXTINGUISHER 




















DUGAS 150 WHEELED 
EXTINGUISHER 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


DUGAS DIVISION 





include pressure vessels and pertinent con 
nections, heavy machine bases, and struc 
tural parts such as column plates, col 
umns, roof trusses, beams, and girders 


where the thickness of the section permits 


Flange for Metal Hose QC 54 


A new detachable flange for helical flex 


ible metal hose, in sizes, 2, 2% and 3 inc 


Packles 


Corporation. It is si 


I. D., has been developed by 
Metal 


Products 





designed as to permit repeated re-use 


The assembly operation is simple and time 
ordinary shop tools, no 


saving, with 


brazing being required. No gasket is 
employed to connect the flange to th 
hose, thus making a metal-to-metal seal, 


ensuring a positive leak-proof installation 


Pumps QC 547 

Schneible “Wearproof” pumps, hitherto 
built in patented relinable horizontal dis 
charge types only, are now available in 
model pictured 


the vertical discharge 


These pumps were developed originally 





for use in connection with Schneible wet 
method dust collecting dewatering systems 

The new vertical type is designed for 
continuous service. The housing is mad 


of abrasion-resistant material, and th 
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5. The gas continues on entirely free from entrained liquid. 


4. The entrained droplets impinge on and are held by the 
extensive surface of the Metex entrainment separator. As 
the liquid accumulates drops are formed which when suffi- 
ciently large drop off against the flow of the gas. 


3. The fine droplets of entrained liquid are carried upward 
by the gas stream. 


2. As the gas phase disengages from the liquid phase, 
bursting bubbles of gas produce a spray of fine droplets of 
entrained liquid. 


1 A gas phase passes through a liquid phase in distilla- 
tion, evaporation, absorption, scrubbing, cleaning, humidi- 
fication, and other gas and liquid operations. 





: METEX ENTRAINMENT SEPARATORS 
<4 CAN DO A LOT FOR YOU 


47 In existing equipment Metex entrainment separator permits 
increased capacity, improved quality of product. In specific 
cases allows the use of lower grade and less expensive raw 
materials. 


ed In new equipment, Metex entrainment separator permits 


ily more compact, more economical design, and greater all- 
around efficiency. 


Metex all-metal entrainment separators possess 


wet 
ems 
| for 
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over 95% free volume and a tremendous amount 
of surface area. The large amount of free space 
accounts for the low pressure drop, which does 
not exceed a fraction of an inch of water pressure 
even at high velocities. 

The large amount of free space furthermore 
permits high flow rates without exceeding the 
capacity of the entrainment separator. For 
example, water entrainment in air can be com- 
pletely removed at velocities as high as 600 feet 
per minute. 

For large equipment Metex entrainment sepa- 


rators are fabricated to conform to the exact 
inside diameter or contour of the equipment; 
the entrainment separator is furnished in separate 
strips which are simply passed through the 
manhole and placed in position; no need for 
dismantling equipment; no need for skilled labor. 

To meet the requirements of corrosive con- 
ditions, Metex entrainment separators can be 
supplied in the following materials: Monel, 
nickel, Inconel, copper, steel, cupro-nickel, alu- 
minum, stainless steel. 

Our engineering department will welcome 
your inquiry, 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


West Orange, New Jersey 


4 Central Avenue 
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RERL SADDLES Provide 


Maximum Capacity, Better Operation 


Large effective surface area 
Low resistance to flow 
Wide angle distribution 
Large open volume 
Corrosion-proof 


With Berl Saddles in your distillation columns, absorption towers, 
extraction columns or gas scrubbers, you are assured of maximum 
capacity and better operation. The illustration above shows heart of a 
fume washer with 1” Berl Saddles below and V-Weir type distributor. 
The 14” Berl Saddles above act as a mist eliminator. Berl Saddles are 
available in 14”, 1” and 114” sizes of chemical stoneware or porcelain 
material. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT, 204 Kelly Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 


AR 


URICE A.KNIGHT 


EQUIPMENT 
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housing top or cover is designed to serve 
as a strainer. The drive shaft is totally 
enclosed and is protected by a quill tubs 
which serves as a structural member and 
is secured to the mounting plate and th: 
housing top. The drive shaft is slotted a 
the lower end and the one-piece, wear-re 
sistant impeller blade is inserted in thi 
slot and riveted in place, the shaft bein; 
connected to the motor with a flexib] 
coupling. 

The impeller is readily accessible an 
the bottom of the pump housing is easil 
removed for the replacement of wearing 
parts. A venturi type discharge assures 
constant head pressure. The pipe is con 
nected to side discharge and carried up- 
ward. Discharge is readily changed to 
any of four positions. The inverted inlet 
eliminates gas binding and causes the 
hydraulic thrust to counterbalance the 
weight of the revolving parts. 


Box-Car Loader QC 548 
The Stephens-Adamson Swiveloader is 

used for loading and trimming box cars 

with loose, granular, bulk materials. 

A short, endless thrower belt operates 
at high speed and material falling upon 
it from the feed spout, quickly attains the 
speed of the belt. Material is discharged 
from the belt by centrifugal force and 
is thrown in a stream in any desired direc 
tion. Trajectory of thrown material and, 
consequently distance thrown, can be 
regulated by an operating lever whil 
loader is in operation. 

The Swiveloader is furnished complete 


ENCLOSED 


with thrower unit, feed spout, and mount 
ing arrangements. Thrower unit is easily 
swung into position inside of car door, 
thus eliminating need for a gangpla 
The swivel joint between the thrower un! 
and feed spout allows the loader to | 
directed toward any part of the car. 

This automatic loading unit is com 
pletely dust-tight up to the point where 
the stream of material emerges from th 
thrower belt and the operator is not re- 

pyavived to be in the car. 


a? ‘an 
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KILL TOUGH FIRES BEFORE THEY 
GROW—WITH KIDDE EQUIPMENT 
























wi tough fires spring up—the fast-moving ones that break out in flam- 
mable liquids (Class B); the hard-to-cet-at kind that start in electrical Ki ills 
r 1 Fe) 
“g equipment (Class C)—the Kidde portable or hose reel system acts fast to Tough 
e 
knock them down—and out! Fires 
od Ordinary water-type extinguishers can’t control these tough fires. But the PROCESS ROOMS 
Kidde portable shoots out a cloud of carbon dioxide gas, forming a heavy MIXING TANKS 
blanket that smothers the flames. Then the dry, inert, non-toxic gas merely AGITATORS 
evaporates...leaving valuable liquids uncontaminated, electrical equipment PUMP ROOMS 
undamaged. This Kidde method is recognized as one of the speediest, cleanest STORAGE AREAS 
and safest fire-fighters in use today. DRUM-FILLING 
unt ROOMS 
easily It’s smart to check on tough fire areas in your own plant. Does the accom- 
S ) I MOTORS 
dc yr . . we : - , . 
anying list of tvpical hazards suggest places that s “d 
tom panying list of tvy ards suggest places that still nee snasenpeneene 
safeguarding? If it does, call in a Kidde representative — 
ir unit 5 5 grt _ ELECTRICAL 
to be youll find him wise when it comes to fire protection. Drop CONTROL PANELS 
- us a line. ei 
ct 
1} 
Ww! ; The word “Kidde” cnd the Kidde seal are trade- marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
ym «tne - 
1ot re 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. - 140 Cedar Street - New York 6, N. Y. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








Box-Car Demurrage 
Reinstated by ICC 
Effective April 1, Order No. 242. of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
viding heavy demurrage charges for box- 
This order. was in 
effect from October 
19*to December 1 
of last year. 


cars was reinstated. 


This move is de- 
signed to speed the 
loading and unload- 
ing of cars, reliev- 
ing to some extent 
the burden on in- 
sufficient railroad 
equipment. 


The order pro- 
vides for the fol- 
lowing demurrage 
charges after the 
free time allowed by railroad tariffs: 
$2.50 per car per day for the first two 
days; $5.50 for the third day; $11 for the 
fourth day; and $16.50 for each succeed- 
ing day. 

The order will be in effect until Octo- 
ber 1 unless it is rescinded before that 
time. 





T. Pat Callahan 


Express Shipment of 
Dangerous Materials 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Regulations for transportation by rail dif- 
ferentiates between packing and shipping 
by rail freight, express, and baggage. 
Certain hazardous articles which are per- 
missible by rail freight are not permissible 
in express or baggage transportation ; and 
the quantities of certain articles permitted 
to be shipped by express which may be 
packed in one outside package are lim- 
ited. There is a very definite reason for 
this and it is well for shippers to be ac- 
quainted with the reasons. 

As we all know, express transportation 
differs greatly from rail transportation in 
that the commodities handled by express 
are loaded in conjunction with passenger 
transportation, as in the case of an ex- 
press car being attached to a passenger 
This means that the loading and 
handling takes place at stations wherein 
passengers are present, and the hazards 


train. 


incident to this handling are greater than 

handled in the 
Consequently, the 
rules for express movement must be more 
stringent than for rail movement. By 
referring to the Commodities List, which 


when commodities are 


usual freight stations. 
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is made a part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Regulations, shippers may 
find out to what extent and to 
amount 


what 
hazardous chemicals may be 
shipped by express. 

Take, for example, corrosive liquids: 
In most maximum amount 
which may be packed in one outside pack- 
age to be shipped by American Express 
runs between one quart and ten pints, 
whereas most of these may be’ shipped by 
rail freight in quantities up to 110-gallon 
drums. Inflammable liquids are likewise 
restricted, and as one looks through the 
Commodities List, he will find that in a 
great many instances the maximum quan- 
tity may be packed in one outside package 
is 10 gallons. 


cases the 


As we mentioned, many hazardous com- 
modities are not acceptable by express. 
It is the duty of all shippers, in the in- 
terests of safe transportation, to acquaint 
themselves with the provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Regula- 
tions governing movement by express so 
that the fine record already established 
will continue. It is only through contin- 
uous adherence to the Regulations that we 
can continue to transport dangerous chem- 
icals safely. 


Demurrage Order Amended 


Revised Service Order 263, Demurrage 
Charges on Tank Cars, was further 
amended by Amendment No. 2 issued on 
February 10, 1945. Of particular interest 
to those unloading tank cars is section (b) 
of this order which adds to the list of 
cars subject to the increased demurrage 
the designations “TP,” which means “tank 
pressure,” and “TPI,” which means 
“tank pressure insulated.” This amend- 
ment does not affect “TP” and “TPI” 
when these cars are loaded with anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid, carbon dioxide, chlorine, 
ethyl chloride, ethylene oxide, metallic 
sodium, methyl chloride, suphur dioxide 
or motor fuel anti-knock compound. 

Amendment No. 2 vacates and super- 
sedes Amendment No. 1 and becomes ef- 
fective at 7:00 a. m., February 22, 1945. 


Packaging Committee 
Announcement that the Quartermaster 
Corps has asked the Technical Committee 
of Packaging Institute to serve as the 
Industry Advisory Committee for its Sub- 
sistence and Development Laboratory, was 
made by Walton D. Lynch, President of 
the Institute. 
The request 


for the services of the 


Committee was made by Major Robert 
R. Melson, of the Subsistence and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot. - Mr. Charles A. Southwick, 
Jr., Chairman of the Technical Commit- 
tee, reported that the functioning of the 
committee, and method of operation had 
been agreed upon, and that work had 
already been started on packaging projects 


submitted by the Quartermaster Corps 


’ 
Steel Drum Committee 


Establishment ef a New Steel Drum 
Industry Advisory Committee was an 
nounced on February 14, 1945, by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The committee, composed of fourteen 
executives in the new steel drum, pail and 
container industry, held its first meeting 
on February 19 and 20, 1945, in Washing 
ton; De &. 

Purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
pricing problems in the new drum field, 
including the effect on manufacturing costs 
of the $2 per net ton ceiling price in- 
crease for hot-rolled carbon steel sheets 
which became effective January 11 of this 
vear, 

New steel drums, pails and steel con 
tainers are priced under the General Max 
imum Price Regulation, and ceilings are 
the highest prices individual 
charged during March, 1942. 

These are the members of the com 
mittee : 

F. H. Alger, Stevens Metal Products 
Co., Niles, Ohio; R. L. Brammer, Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Va. ; 
J. A. Connelly, U. S. Steel Products Co., 
Sharon, Pa.; C. B. Coons, Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co., New York, New York; 
H. W. Lees, J. and L. Steel Barrel Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Manion, Jr., Man- 
ion Steel Barrel Co., Rouseville, Pa.; 
J. W. McIntire, Southern States Iron 
Roofing Co., Savannah, Ga.; R. Sidney 
Dry, National Steel Container Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Paul Gaylord, Virginia Barrel 
Co., Staten Island, New York, N. Y.; 
J. T. Gossett, Inland Steel Container Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Theodore Humphrey, Niles 
Steel Products Division, Republic Steel 
Corp., Niles, Ohio; G. A. Sexton, Sexton 
Can Co., Everett, Mass.; Thomas M 
Stinson, Steel Drum Division, National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City 
Ill.; H. P. Thelen, Continental Can Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


sellers 


ICC Drum Specifications 


Continuing our discussion on ICC speci 
fication metal barrels and drums, we 
come to the Specification ICC 17 series 
drums which consists of the 17C, 17E, 
17F and 17X drums. This series consists 
of all non-returnable containers which, 
except for the present emergency, cannot 
be reused for the shipment of dangerous 
articles. It must be borne in mind, how- 


ever, that during the emergency, by spe- 
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— Check these Savings 


AGAINST 













NEAT~AND 
NO SIFTAGE 
WASTE. 












SAVING NO, } 


Multiwall Paper Bags are 
tight and siftproof. That 
means they deliver 100 per 
cent of your product... 
eliminate siftage losses 
while helping to keep 
warehouses clean and 
tidy. 









YOUR PRESENT PACKAGING METHOD 











<— —_ 


SAVING NO. 2—Multiwalls save materials! This 
is because materials do not readily cling to the 
smooth interior surfaces of Multiwall bags. 
These bags empty clean, thus cu#ind retention 
losses. 














SAVING NO. 3_Multiwalls prevent losses caused 
by contamination. Your product flows directly to 
the bag packing machine where the bags are filled 
and weighed automatically. Tight, strong Multi- 
walls repel dampness, dust, insects, and contami- 
nating gases. 























_— — 


SAVING NO. 4_Multiwalls help conserve man- 
power and thus reduce labor costs. Experiments 
have shown that one man can load and stack 
Multiwall Paper Bags as fast as two men can 
handle comparable tonnage in heavy fabric 
sacks or drums. 








\\ JULTIWALLS are tough and sturdy, too. Made of 
“"* from 2 to 6 plies of special kraft paper, they will be 
specially designed to meet specific conditions involving 
excessive dampness and rough handling. 

So, if you are not already using Multiwall Paper Bags, 
why not find out how they can save money, minutes, and 
material. Your inquiry will receive prompt and careful 
attention. Write today. 


= IN CANADA 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Be Boston, Mass. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Birmingham, Ala. 








New Orleans, La. 





April, 1945 


Dallas, Tex. 
Franklin, Va. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 


No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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cial permission of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and approval by the 
Bureau of Explosives, when certain con- 
ditions are met, these drums may be re- 
used for more than one shipment. 


The most commonly used steel drum in 
the chemical industry is included in this 
series; this is the Specification ICC 17E 
drum which was formerly designated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
the ICC 5E drum. In that the 17E is 
the most commonly used drum, we shall 
discuss this first and follow with the ICC 
i7C, ICC i7F and ICC ivi. 

The ICC 17E container must comply 
with ICC Specification 5A except as 
follows: Head and chime seams do not 
have to be welded or double-seamed ; 
flanges for the closures do not have to be 
welded in place; the chimes do not have 
to be reinforced; the gauge of metal, de- 
pending on the size of the drum, ranges 
from 24 gauge for the 5-gallon size to 
18 gauge for the 55-gallon drum. The 
latter is the largest which can be con- 
structed under, this specification. Convex 
heads are required as follows: 


“Convex heads:—Convex (crowned) 
heads, not extending beyond level of 
chime, required for drums of 25 gal- 
lons capacity or over; minimum con- 
vexity 5” for capacity 25 to 35 gal- 
4” for larger drum. 


lons, inclusive, and 3% 
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Convexity of 3” authorized for drums 

made of 18 gauge material throughout.” 

When threaded closures are used, the 
following must be complied with: 


“For closure with threaded plug or 
cap, the seat (flange, etc.) for plug, 
or cap, must have 3 or more complete 
threads; two drainage holes of not 
over %e” diameter are allowed. Plug, 
or cap, must have sufficient length of 
thread to engage 3 threads when 
screwed home with gasket in place.” 


Removable head containers which will 
pass all the required tests are authorized 
under this specification. 

Certain tests must be complied with 
which are as follows: 


“Test by dropping, filled with water 
to 98 per cent capacity, from height of 
4 feet onto solid concrete so as to strike 
diagonally on chime, or when without 
chime seam, to strike on other cir- 
cumferential seam; also additional drop 
test on any other parts which might 
be considered weaker than the chime. 
Closing devices and other parts pro- 
jecting beyond chime or rolling hoops 
must also be capable of withstanding 
this test. 

“Hydrostatic pressure test of 15 pounds 
per square inch sustained for 5 min- 
utes. 

“Leakage test:—Each container shall 


chemicals available for prompt delivery 


Monoethanolamine 


A hard-working chemical today, Monoethanolamine can very 
likely serve you in still newer ways. As an emulsifying, saponify- 
ing, and neutralizing agent, it has attained wide use in cleaning 
agents, removing hydrogen sulphide from sour gases, and the 
purification and recovery of carbon dioxide. 


Monoethanolamine is also employed extensively as a chemical 
intermediate. It is a base of approximately the same strength as 
ammonia... enters into reactions characteristic of both alcohols 
and amines. With acids it forms soaps or salts of varying solu- 
bility in water and organic solvents. 


Dow is prepared to cooperate in developing new uses for this 
promising compound. Commercial quantities are available for 
essential end uses, and samples can be supplied for investiga- 
tional work. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 


be tested with seams under water or 
covered with soapsuds or heavy oil, 
by interior air pressure of at least 7 
pounds per square inch for containers 
over 12 gallons capacity and at least 
5 pounds for others; leakers shall be 
rejected or repaired and retested; re- 
movable head containers not required 
to be tested with heads in place except 
that samples taken at random and closed 
as for use, of each type and size, must 
be tested at start of production and re- 
peated every four months; samples so 
tested must be retained until further 
tests are made.” 

The use of the ICC 17E drum in the 
chemical industry has increased greatly 
during recent years on account of various 
changes in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Regulations permitting the use 
of inflammables and poisons in ICC 17E 
drums which were formerly shipped in 
the heavier returnable ICC 5 and 5B 
drums. As the ICC 17E drum is a non- 
returnable container in normal times, its 
use in place of the heavier returnable 
type drum eliminates a great many diffi- 
culties encountered in the handling of 
returnable drums. It is felt that with 
the return to normalcy, the ICC 17E 
drum will definitely replace the heavier 
returnable type drums in the majority 
of shipments in the category of inflam- 
mables and poisonous materials. 


The ICC 17C drum differs from the 


ICC 17E drum in that it is of heavier 
construction, being approximately two 
gauges heavier for the different sizes than 
the ICC 17E drum, and the tests are more 
severe. The test by dropping is the same, 
but the hydrostatic pressure test is 40 
lbs. per square inch sustained for 5 min- 
utes for the ICC 17C drum, and 15 Ibs. 
per square inch sustained for 5 minutes 
for the ICC 17E. The leakage test re- 
quires testing with seams under water 
or covered with soapsuds or heavy oil 
by interior air pressure of at least 15 
Ibs. per square inch for the ICC 17C and 
this differs from the ICC 17E in that 
each container shall be tested with seams 
under water or covered with soapsuds ot 
heavy oil by interior air pressure of at 
least 7 Ibs. per square inch for containers 
over 13 gallons capacity and at least 5 
lbs. for others. 

The general use of the ICC 17C drum 
may be found in the shipment of very 
highly inflammable material, one of which 
is carbon bisulfide. 

The [CC 17F is a special drum which 
must be manufactured of 16 gauge mat 
rial regardless of size up to 55 gallons 
This drum was placed in the Regulations 
specifically as a single-trip container fo: 
sulfuric acid, and its use for this prod- 
uct is regulated as follows: 

“Spec. 17F.—Metal barrels or drums 

(single trip) only for acid of 1.81 sp: 

cific gravity (65° Baumé) or greate’ 

strength or when the strength of the 
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Anopheles. punctulatus Pediculus humanus (female) 


malaria-carrying mosquito typhus-bearing louse 


UCH TA UtMWHS 


guard conqueror of 


disease-bearing pests! 





N the development of DDT, destroyer of the malaria-carrying mos- 

quito and the typhus-bearing louse, scientists see a day when the earth 
will be forever rid of two scourges that have recurrently decimated 
populations since time immemorial. 


Merck & Co., Inc., of Rahway, N. J., who manufacture it for the U. S. 
Navy, take the precaution to package this new wonder insecticide in 
Crown cans. For, despite the rigors of many handlings and widely varying 
climatic conditions incident to the thousands of miles this vital chemical 
must travel, Crown cans assure its complete protection... the retention 
of full strength... thus preserving the lethal qualities of DDT ready for 
lifesaving service in pestilence-endangered areas throughout the world. 





INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Mary.and 














Have you tried 





TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL 


for dissolving “insoluble” complex organics ? 





Many chemists have found that Tetra- 
hydrofurfuryl Alcohol will dissolve those 
complex organic substances that are not 
touched by many other of the commonly) 
used solvents. In the textile and dye fields, 
the use of Tetrahydrofurfuryl Alcohol is 
growing because of the ability of this 
chemical to dissolve many of the new or- 
ganic dyes. It is also filling a specific need 
in lacquers and special coating composi- 
tions where solvent costs are not of pri- 
mary consideration. 

The dispersant qualities of this alcohol 
for chlorinated rubber, vinyl resin, nitro- 
cellulose, shellac, benzyl! cellulose, polyhy- 
dric alcohol, polybasic acid resin, rosin and 
estergum suggest it may provide the an- 
swer where a special solvent is indicated. 


OTHER USES OF 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl Alcohol 


While but recently made available in 
commercial quantities, the literature on 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl Alcohol indicates its 
versatility and usefulness in many proc- 
esses and reactions. 


Wetting Agent: It has been used alone 
or In mixtures with soap, trichloroethy]- 
ene, or sulfonated lauryl alcohol as wet- 
ting, washing, and cleansing agents for 
textiles, raw wool and tanned sheepskins. 
Plasticizers: J etrahydrofurfuryl Alcohol 
converts into esters and other derivatives 
easily, forming excellent plasticizers. The 
use of these plasticizers for conditioning 
cellulose derivative yarns is said to result 
in increased softness and pliability. This 
versatile chemical also reacts with ter- 
pinene maleic anhydride, maleic and 
phthalic anhydrides. Improvement of the 
wet strength of regenerated cellulose 
articles is effected with the addition of 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl Alcohol. Softening 
and elasticity are also reported as result- 
ing from the use of Tetrahydrofurfury] 
Alcohol with gelatin, casein and albumen 
compositions. 


If you would like to try Tetrahydrofur- 

furyl Alc Ohol in your operations, you 

can count on the belp of our Technical 
Staff in evaluating its performance. 








Quaker 


TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL 


(TECHNICAL) 
C,H7;O—CH,OH 

Mobile liquid, water white to pale yellow in color. 

MGIOCUIAR WEIBNE.. 5 oo. oc ce pave cerecdeuntwan 102.13 
Boiling Range, °C (99% .170 to 180 
Specific Gravity (25/25°C)................ 1.052 
Fiash Point (pen cup) °C. 6.6 dob ssc 50 be kB ieee 75 
Refractive Index (25/D).... 1.4502 
Surface Tension (iyines/cm):....... .ccic.s cee cee 36.5 
Viscosity at 25°C (centipoises)... 5 staiala, ave PEARED 


SHIPPING INFORMATION 
Standard Containers: 8, 40, 80, and 475 Ib. Drums (net). 
Ee ee et erent 38,000 Ibs. 


F.O.B. Waverly, New York, except less drum lots 
F.O.B. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Carload of drums (80).... 








FURFURAL j, ; liquid aldehyde, minimum 99.57 C,H,O-CHO. 
It has proved highly efficient in the production of aviation lu- 
bricants, synthetic rubber, wood resins, phenolic resins, abra- 
sives and grinding wheels, glyceride oil separations, tall oil 


processing, vitamin oil refining, 


cides, bactericides, 


photo-sensitive resins, fungi- 


and preservatives, and as a pharmaceutical 


intermediate, solvent for coatings, esters, guins, textile and shoe 


dyes, and cleaners. 


The Quaker Oats © 


1920 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
141 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 






vill | 


FURFURAL + FURFURYL ALCOHOL + HYDROFURAMIDE - TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL 
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Baume and the acid h; 
been treated with an inhibitor that re 
ders its corrosive effect on steel 
greater than 66° Baumé commerci 
sulfuric acid.” 


acid is 60-65° 


, 


The ICC 17X drum is a specially ec 
structed drum which does not meet t 
requirements of the ICC 17E drum in 
respects and was put into the Regulatio 
in order to legalize the shipment of va 
ous materials in inter-state transport 
tion which eventually were exported. T) 
regulation is similar to the Specificati 
MIN-W20 of the Bureau of Marine | 
spection and Navigation. The chemic: 
industry in general has used the stan 
ard ICC 17E drum, but for certain petr: 
leum products the ICC 17X has be 


used. 


> 


L-197 Interpreted 


On February 17 the War Producti 
Board gave the following interpretatio: 
L-197: : 
“Paragraph (d)(1) of Order L-197 
provides a special alternative quota 
for the first quarter of 1945 with re 
spect to each class of commodities 
listed in Schedule A for filling of in 
dustrial orders. That alternative quota 
is an amount of tonnage of new stee! 
drums equal to the amount of ton 
nage of new steel drums permitted 
as the quota for the fourth quarter of 
1944 (including tonnage increases to 
that quota authorized during that 
quarter, but excluding drums per 
mitted to be used to pack the com 
modities listed Schedule B). The 
amount of this tonnage shall not in 
clude any unused tonnage of a third 
quarter 1944 quota permitted to be 
used in the fourth quarter of 1944 or 
any tonnage of a first quarter 1945 
quota permitted to be borrowed and 
used in the fourth quarter of 1944 
or any tonnage covering the quantity 
of new steel drums (representing a 
percentage of fibre drums used 11 
1943) permitted to be used in the 
1944 in addition t 
that quarter’s quota. 


fourth quarter of 
However, re 
gardless of whether the above special 
alternative quota is used, a_perso1 
may, during the first quarter, use i 
addition to his quota whatever ton 
nage is left over from his fourth quar 
er quota and all or part of his 1945 
permitted quantity of drums covering 
the specified percentage of fibre 
drums used in 1943, but a person 
must deduct from his first quarter 
quota any tonnage he borrowed from 
his first quarter quota and used in the 
fourth quarter of 1944.” 
It is necessary to understand this inte 
pretation as quotas of new steel drun 
for the ensuing quarter will most like!) 


, 


be based on the quota established for te 
first quarter of 1945. 
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THAT'S TRUE of businesses as well as 

families! Continental's family offers 
you technical skill, varied experience. ex- 
tensive resources and facilities. This com- 
bination guarantees you complete service 
and the ideal package for your product. 

Our packaging experts and engineers 
will analyze your problem impartially. 
Our great variety of containers assures 
you of the very one you want. 


" The bigger the family — the better the service” 


We make all kinds of packages now— 
metal containers, liquid-tight paper con- 
tainers and cups, fibre cans and drums, 
steel pails and other heavy-duty containers. 

Right now we're busy serving Uncle 
Sam. But keep your eye on Continental! 
And on Continental's trademark, too. 
The Triple-C stands for one company 
with one policy—to give you only the 
very best in quality and service. 


Tune in: “REPORT TO THE NATION” every Saturday over coast-to-coast CBS network 


CONTINENTAL 


PAPER 


DIVISION 





April, 1945 


CAN COMPANY, INC. 


FIBRE DRUMS TheContainer Co., Van Wert, Ohio 


LIQUID -TIGHT 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


Boothby Fibre Can Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
PAPER CUPS Mono Containers, Newark, N.}. 


COMBINATION PAPER AND METAL CONTAINERS 
Headquarters: 330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 


13 Plants — Sales offices in all principal cities 



































Continental Fibre Drums — Continental has a full 
line for shipping dry products, resins, rosins, a-- 
phalt, grease and other semi-liquids. Continental 
Special drums range from 10 to 65 gals. “Fiber- 
pak” drums (illustrated) from 4 gal. to 67 gals.; 
“Stapak” drums from 2 to 32 gal.; “Leverpak” 


drums from 12 to 75 gal. cap. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 











Jail for Defective Tools 


A novel way of calling attention to 
unsafe tools is noted in a recent issue 
of the DuPont Company’s “Chambers 
Works News.” 

During routine inspections any unsafe 
tools, such as a hammer with a loose 
head, a shovel with a ragged edge, or 
any other unsafe tool, is tagged with the 
name of the building in which it is 
into the “clink.” A 


found and_ tossed 


Bi AE CO A Bo 





repair order must be presented to “bail 
out” the defective tool. If it is beyond 
repair, the sentence is “life imprison- 
ment.” 

It is the aim of the workers to keep 
the “jail” empty of “jailbirds” from their 
respective buildings by turning in all 
defective tools to their foreman’s office to 
prevent arrests. 

This safety stunt not only serves the 
practical purpose of eliminating unsafe 
implements, but acts as a reminder that 
“these jailbirds can injure you when on 
the loose, and in use.” 


Testing of Welded Seams 


A new, fast and simple method has been 
developed for testing welded seams on 
steel tanks that must be absolutely tight. 








Formerly air pressure was applied or the 
tanks were filled with water—both slow 
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and inconclusive. Now it is possible to 
spray a thin film of Kano Kroil along the 
seams and even in the most minute open- 
ings it quickly penetrates to the opposite 
side of the seam. 

Kano Kroil is a creeping, penetrating 
chemical with an extremely low surface 
tension so it spreads and creeps rapidly. 
It literally goes everywhere, quickly. 
Laboratory tests have shown that it pene- 
trates a millionth-inch space. It is a prod- 
uct of Kano Laboratories. 


Prevention of Dust Explosions 


According to a recent Bureau of Mines 
publication, the fundamentals for pre- 
vention of all dust explosions are essen- 
tially the same, although all dusts have 
quite different explosive characteristics. 
Good housekeeping and properly designed 
and installed dust-collecting equipment are 
the most important preventives. 

The report describes the behavior and 
factors affecting the inflammability and 
explosibility of metallic and carbonaceous 
dusts, and synthetic resin powders. Corn 
starch, the majority of powders used in 
the plastics industry, and aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and zirconium powders are classi- 
fied as being particularly hazardous. In 
the testing of metal powders a number 
of ignitions were obtained at room tem- 
perature without any outside source of 
heat or flame when a quantity of finely 
divided powder was blown into the air. 
The ignitions were believed to be due to 
static electricity on the dust particles. 

Other suggestions made by the author, 
Mr. Hylton R. 
tion of the use of flames whenever dust- 


3rown, are the prohibi- 


producing machinery is in operation, use 
of special electrical equipment designed 
for dusty industries, grounding of all 
places where charges of static electricity 
might collect, and proper design to mini- 
mize damage should an explosion occur. 

The publication, I. C. 7309, “Industrial 
Dust Explosions,” was issued by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Painting Guide 

A new handy method of selecting the 
best paint for a given application without 
detailed technical knowledge of different 
finishes is provided by the Valdura Paint 
Guide offered to Industrial Maintenance 
Engineers by the American-Marietta 
Company. The Guide makes conveniently 
available all information on properties 
of, and all application data necessary to 


choose properly from the Valdura Line 
maintenance paints. 

It is of convenient pocket size and 
works on the principle of a slide rule and 
with only two settings gives the correct 
surface preparation, the proper priming 
and finishing coats. 

Information is furnished as to the re- 
sistance of the recommended material to 
heat, acid, alkali, moisture, abrasion, sun 
and oil. Coverage and drying time data 
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are also furnished. The Guide shows the 
proper thinner to use as well as the 
correct proportion. 


Safety Chart Series Available 


The Division of Labor Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Labor is issu- 
ing a series of Industrial Safety Charts, 
which are designed to promote safe work- 
ing practices around the common types of 
industrial equipment. The first of the 
series is on drill presses, and subsequent 
issues, which will be published monthly, 
will cover circular saws, power trucks, 
and other types of industrial equipment. 

These charts may be obtained by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from Mill and 
Factory, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
LF, Nw Se 


Anchoring Wood Screws 
When pieces of wood, subjected to 
constant vibration and strain, are joined 
by screws, it is not uncommon for the 
screws to work loose and come out. 
One of the better and simpler preven- 
tives is to bend down the edge of the head 
with a cold chisel in the manner shown 
The 
tion which is bent down will then serve 


in the accompanying sketch. por- 


y BEND DOWN 











as a brake or a lock, making it difficult 
to remove, with a screw driver. 
Obviously, it is better to make the bend 
bent portion must 
“against” rather than “wifh” the grain 
of the wood. 


even 


where the move 
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The record of D.D.T. in Italy —where it controlled the 
spread of louse-born typhus for the first time in history 
—makes it evident that this insecticide has definite 
postwar possibilities. 


(Ae wren dit 


Therefore, while producing D.D.T. for war uses, Penn 
Salt’s Research and Development Department at 
Whitemarsh Research Laboratories is making exten- 
sive explorations for the future possibilities of D.D.T. 


Although by far the greater part of our production is 


1 going to the military, the War Production Board has 
1 released a limited quantity of Penn Salt D.D.T. for 

agricultural and other civilian experimentation and for 
e research directed toward development for commercial 


uses for this chemical. 


If you are interested in the use of D.D.T. in agricul- 
ture, and can carry out work under supervision of 
experienced investigators, contact Penn Salt Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division regarding availability of D.D.T. 


) 

: PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANUFA TURING C PANY 

. 1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

d NEW YORK e CHICA e ST. LOUIS e PITTSBURGH e CINCINNATI e MINNEAPOLIS e WYANDOTTE e¢ TACOMA 

e 
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LABORATORY NOTEBOOK 








Speedier Colorimeter 


Reading 


— 

A gadget for increasing the speed of 
colorimeter reading has been found useful 
in many laboratories. A single tube is 
clamped into position in the instrument. 











SUCTION 


An outlet at the bottom is connected to a 
water pump with a pinch-clamp in be- 
After a reading has been made, 
the clamp is open and the contents are 
whisked out. Upon closing the clamp, 
the next sample may be poured in. The 
arrangement is especially convenient in 
the measurement of turbidity in 


tween. 


large 
numbers of bacterial tubes. At any rate, 
the calibration of tubes is eliminated. In 
most cases, rinsing of the tube between 
readings is unnecessary. 


Boron Carbide Equipment 


The New England Carbide Tool Com- 
pany, 60 Brookline Street, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts, has recently made a con- 
tribution to the chemical field by develop- 
ing and manufacturing mortars and pestles 





The 


which cannot become contaminated. 
mortar is constructed with a steel body 
and is lined with a boron carbide insert 
which is ground to the proper shape and 


The 


then polished to a mirror finish. 


pestle has a steel handle with a polished 
boron carbide rod mounted at one end. 

Boron carbide is the hardest commercial 
material ever made by man. This ma- 
terial is non-metallic. It cannot charge, 
and, therefore, it will not pick up lint, 
dust, or metal particles which might con- 
taminate the materials being ground. The 
mirror surfaces are so smooth that pit 
marks or surface irregularities are elim- 
inated, and both the mortar and pestle 
can be made sterile clean after use. 

These mortars and pestles have been 
used in large scientific research labora- 
tories for over six months with absolutely 
no signs of wear or contamination in 
any experiments. 


Bottle Salvage Hint 


Chemists and technicians who frequent- 
ly require small, narrow-necked, hard-to- 
get bottles will be interested in a salvag- 
ing hint recently appearing in the Dental 
Survey. Here it is suggested that dirty, 
small-necked bottles can be cleaned quick- 
ly by using copper-plated BB shot. The 
shot is placed in the bottle together with 
some powdered soap and warm water and 
shaken thoroughly until the bottle is clean. 

Another method uses the same principle 
for cleaning larger bottles. A short length 
of chain together with a warm soapy solu- 
tion is placed in the bottle and shaken 
vigorously. The chain loosens the hard- 
ened, clinging dirt or chemical film to 
permit removal through the 
action of the soap. 


detergent 


Protective Sleeves 

Protective sleeves made of fabric coated 
with vinyl resin have been added to the 
line of industrial clothing of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. The sleeves are of 
lightweight, pliable material, black out- 
side and olive drab inside, with length of 
between 16 and 17 inches. 
particularly 


The sleeves are 
valuable for workers who 
need protection against oils, most acids 


and alkalies. 


Super-Distilled Water 

While conducting certain experiments 
requiring water free from heavy metal 
ions, Dr. Stanley Ames (now at the U. 
of Wis.) and colleagues, working at Co- 
lumbia University, encountered trouble in 
obtaining sufficiently pure water. They 
were particularly interested in water free 
from iron and copper, and ordinary glass- 
distilled 
amounts of these metals. 


water contained appreciable 
It was decided 


that weter in the condensation zone con- 


taining minute quantities of metal ions 
might be creeping over the receiving 
flask in the all-Pyrex glass distillation 
setup. When a “break” in the form ot a 
heating element at the top of the Vigreux 
distilling column was installed, this dif- 
ficulty was eliminated. 

The “hot zone” is heated by means of a 
nichrome wire coil embedded in asbestos 
and provided with a thermometer. Cur- 
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rent may be furnished by a 110 v. circuit 
with a rheostat or series of light bulbs 
for adjustment. The temperature of the 
unit was kept at 140 degrees C. by the 
Columbia workers. 


Combustion Tubes 


The Harry W. Dietert Co. has an- 
nounced an improved combustion tube 
assembly for carbon and sulfur deter- 
mination in metals and other combustible 
materials. 

Two lengths of cylindrical refractory 
tube liners are inserted within the com- 
bustion tube. 

The combustion tube assembly is in- 
serted within a high temperature labora- 
tory combustion furnace. The boat con- 
taining the weighed sample is placed 
within the liner at the center of the com- 
bustion tube. This center liner will pro- 
tect the combustion tube from the metal 





| 


and slag splatter. When the center liner 
becomes so full of splatter that it inter- 
feres with the boat passage, it is removed 
and a new liner is inserted. 

The life of the combustion tube is ma- 
terially increased when liners are used. 
This combustion tube assembly makes for 
time saving and more economy than the 
practice of using boat covers. 
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Number 8 of a Series: ‘‘Looking at the 5 essential things you never see in anodes!’’ 


PO p ime 


— YEARS of accumulated manufacturing expe- 
rience taught us exactly what materials make the best 
anodes for electrolytic cells. This experience guides 
the minds, hands and machines, within National 
Carbon plants. 

That’s why “Experience . . . by the carload!” aptly 
describes the flow of raw materials and finished 
anodes in and out of National Carbon Company 
plants. 


Manufacturing experience has helped us to make 





The word “Acheson” and the “Acheson” Seal 
are registered trade-marks of National 
Carbon Company, Inc. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE INFANTRY... THE DOUGHBOY DOES IT! 
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“Acheson” graphite anodes of lower usage cost, due 
to slower voltage rise and longer diaphragm life. It 
has helped also to furnish you with anodes of greater 
uniformity and slower consumption. 

A complete explanation of this steady improve- 
ment in product performance lies in all five of the 
essential things you never see, but which are present, 
in every “Acheson” anode: Manufacturing expe- 
rience, selection of raw materials, continuing re- 


search, manufacturing control, and customer service. 


Unit of Union Carbide and C: abhor Corporation 
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Wax Data Compiled 


CoMMERCIAL WAxEs, NATURAL AND 
SYNTHETIC, A SYMPOSIUM AND COMPILA- 
TION, edited by H. Bennett. Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 
1944; 583 pp., $11.00. Reviewed by L. C. 
Cartwright, Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


THE NEED for a comprehensive vol- 
ume on the types, sources, properties, and 
technology of waxes and wax compositions 
used in industry has been acutely apparent 
for some time. New and expanding appli- 
cations of waxes in protective finishes, 
packaging, and other fields, as well as the 
increasing commercial availability of new 
types of waxes, both natural and synthetic, 
have accentuated this need. The informa- 
tion available has been limited and widely 
scattered throughout technical and trade 
journals, handbooks, and descriptive liter- 
ature supplied by manufacturers and 
dealers. 

The present work represents an ad- 
mirable effort to fill this need. As the 
sub-title states, it is a symposium and 
compilation of information and data from 
many sources. The editor is the technical 
director of Glyco Products Co., Inc., and 
editor of The Chemical Formulary. In 
addition to substantially all of the perti- 
nent data from various handbooks, a rea- 
sonably complete survey of the literature, 
and considerable previously unpublished 
data from his own laboratory, the editor 
has included original data and contribu- 
tions from more than twenty individuals, 
as well as material supplied by various 
manufacturers of waxes and wax composi- 
tions. 

In the introduction the editor discusses 
the classification of waxes on the basis 
of their chemical composition rather than 
their physical properties, but wisely 
chooses the latter as the criteria for a book 
on commercial waxes. The first chapter, 
on natural waxes, is devoted to paraffin, 
other mineral waxes, vegetable waxes, and 
animal and insect waxes. Sources, prop- 
erties, and uses are discussed, and data 
presented in the form of graphs and 
tables. The second chapter gives similar 
information on manufactured and synthetic 
waxes, while the third chapter deals with 
physical properties of waxes and wax 
compositions, including data on viscosity, 
surface tension, melting point, solubility, 
hardness, electrical constants, and informa- 
tion on the modification of these properties 
by additions and combinations. The fourth 
chapter, on wax technology, deals with 
determinations of physical and chemical 
properties, identification of waxes, and 
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general information on preparation of so- 
lutions and dispersions of waxes. The 
following chapter, Waxes in Industry, 
covers some thirty fields of application, 
ranging from embalming preparations to 
carbon paper, each section being written 
by a specialist in that field. Chapter VI, 
eighteen pages of tables and glossary, con- 
tains tables of origin, uses, solubility, and 
definitions of many technical terms. The 
final chapter, Wax Formulary, gives more 
than a thousand formulas for various 
products containing wax, with brief direc- 
tions for preparation. There is a brief 
appendix on substitutes and an adequate 
subject index, but no author index and no 
bibliography. Literature references are 
given by footnotes, and authors’ names are 
given under the titles of special sections. 

This book will prove very usefui to 
chemists, engineers, and others interested 
in the application of waxes and wax com- 
positions in many fields of industry be- 
cause it contains so much information 
not available from any other single source. 
However, it would be of much more 
assistance if the sources of data were 
more fully given, with the reliability de- 
noted or critically evaluated. Other 
highly desirable features that might have 
been included are (1) an indication of 
the present and potential commercial avail- 
ability of some of the lesser known nat- 
ural waxes, (2) manufacturers or sources 
of many of the synthetic waxes mentioned 
only by trade names, and (3) brief state- 
ments as to the identity and authority of 
the various contributors. The arrange- 
ment and correlation of data might have 
been improved considerably, and greater 
consistency in units, such as use af either 
°F. or °C., for melting points, rather than 
whichever the original data was given in, 
would have simplified comparison of prop- 
erties. 


Monograph on Formaldehyde 


FORMALDEHYDE, by J. Frederic Walker. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, N. Y., 
1944; 393 pp., $5.50. 


[THE GROWING importance of formal- 
dehyde as a commercial chemical, its 
many unique characteristics, and its varied 
applications have created a definite need 
for a systematic and critical account of 
formaldehyde chemistry.” 

These words, from the preface, outline 
the purpose and scope of this most recent 
American Chemical Society monograph. 

Formaldehyde wears a coat of many 
colors, in that it occurs in many forms: 


the monomeric gas, trioxane, tetraoxy- 
methylene, polyoxymethylene, methylene 
glycol, and various polymer hydrates. The 
first few chapters are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of these diverse forms. One 
chapter is devoted entirely to the prop- 
erties of the polymers. 

Considerable attention is paid to the 
physical properties of the substance and 
its solutions: heat capacity, ‘heat of for- 
mation, absorption spectra, reaction kinet- 
ics, surface tension, viscosity, and the like. 
A short but important chapter gives per- 
tinent data on commercial formaldehyde 
solutions, proper methods of storage, and 
hazards associated with its handling. 

The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to reactions of formaldehyde with 
different reagents. Among reactions dis- 
cussed are those with inorganic agents, 
such as metals and metal hydroxides, am- 
monia and its derivatives, halogens, sulfur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulfide and cyanide, 
carbon monoxide, acids, and peroxides; 
with aliphatic hydroxy compounds and 
mercaptans; aldehydes and ketones; phe- 
nols; carboxylic acids, anhydrides, acyl 
chlorides, and esters; amino and amide 
compounds; and with hydrocarbons and 
their derivatives. 

Two chapters are given to the detection 
and quantitative analysis of formaldehyde, 
while another chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of hexamethylenetetramine. 

The final chapters list the industrial 
uses of formaldehyde, its polymers, and 
hexamethylenetetramine. 

Each chapter is liberally annotated with 
references to the original literature, mak- 
ing this monograph a valuable key to 
every phase of formaldehyde chemistry. 


Other Publications 


SEAMLESs STEEL TuBE Data has been compiled 
in recent catalog with pages measuring 8 by 11 
Organized in six sections, the book gives first 
general information (history and lists of stand- 
ard steels). In sections 2 and 3 are data relat- 
ing to tubes for specific applications such as 
mechanical, including aircraft tubing, and equip- 
ment for pressure services. Section 4 contains 
reference tables, while the glossary, section 5, 
defines terms. The index comprises the final 
pages. The catalog may be obtained from Seam- 
less Steel Tube Institute, Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Price $2.50. 


A. S. M. E. Mecuanicat CatTaLoG Anp Dtrec- 
Tory 1944. This new volume contains more cat- 
alog descriptions than the 1943 edition. The 
classification of products produced in this coun- 
try has been expanded and revised to include 
latest information. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th 
St., New York. 


Corn. Vol. 1, No. 1 appeared in February with 
the conviction that ‘‘the story of growing, mar- 
keting, processing and consuming corn — the 
greatest crop America has—is a story but little 
known to many yet deserving the attention of 
all.” Far from “corny,’”’ as might be inferred 
from the title, this four-page bulletin is timely 
and informative. Published by Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, 5 East 45th St., New 
York. 


1945 Prastics CaTALoc. This edition contains 
several new features which include: statistical 
information for the industry, the first overall 
price list of plastics, articles on recently devel- 
oped materials (silicones, polectron), and arti- 
cles on engineering design, plastic models, ex- 
truding machines and molding plant equipment. 
Plastics Catalog, 122 East 42 Street, New York. 
Price $6.00. 
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Current Shortages 
Rouse New Interest 
In Natural Resins 


Spectacular Pacific Successes Seen 
Hastening Large-Scale Availability 








Synthetic resins, like other commodities re- 
quired in the war effort, have been subjected 
to varied restrictions as a result of constantly 
changing Government specifications and raw- 
material shortages. The first serious shortage 
was in glycerine, which affected the avail- 
ability of many synthetics. Then, when gly- 
cerine again became available, the demand for 
phthalic-alkyd type resins and paints by the 
armed forces increased to such an extent that 
WPB had to place these resins under alloca- 
tion. 

Next came allocation of phenolic resins 
and, later, of the raw materials required for 
maleic and other specialty resins. Each move 
reflected the changed requirements of the 
military and each, of course, affected the 
availability of the different resins for essen- 
tial civilian uses. The only conventional syn- 
thetie resin that remained free of Government 
restrictions as to raw materials was Ester 
Gum; but here the quantities available were 
consumed in high-rated uses so that, in effect, 
even it could not be considered for civilian 
use, 


New Resins Made 


Protective coatings manufacturers were 
forced to shift from one type of resin to an- 
other, just as the resin manufacturers were 
forced to shift raw materials. U.S.I., for ex- 
ample, found itself turning “technological 
handsprings” in its research laboratories and 
plants to make available, first, the urgently 
needed war resins, and then to provide new 
and previously untried types for varied pur- 
poses. These purposes ranged all the way from 
resins for use as shellac substitutes and as 
replacements for phthalic and alkyd types, 
to resins that could be used in place of the 
natural resins usually imported from Far 
Eastern areas occupied by the enemy. 


Rosin Allocated 


During the past month, WPB has placed 
rosin under allocation, setting individual con- 
sumption and inventory quotas for specified 
industries. This has forced the use of resins 
that contain either very little rosin or none 
at all. Through the importation of currently 
available natural resins, U.S.I. has kept stocks 
available of Conzo Gum, Kauri Gum, and 
Accroides (Yacca or Red Gum), none of 
which contain rosin. Of these types, the most 
widely used is Congo Gum, which, until two 
months ago, was available for use without 
restriction. However, in March, due to the 
shortage of rosin and the resulting heavy de- 
mand for all types of rosin-free resins, the 
WPB placed all natural resins under Alloca- 
tion Order M300—Schedule 96. 

Importation of the largest possible quanti- 
ties of Congo Gum, Kauri Gum and Accroides 
are being continued. It must be remembered, 
however, that war-time conditions present 
difficulties in gathering the gum and ship- 
ping it. It is to be expected that the spectacu- 
lar advances of our armed forces in the 


Pacific area will open the important gum pro- 
(Continued on next page) 





Harvesting citronella grass in Ceylon. Oil of 
citronella is the starting point for the synthesis 
of menthol. 


Claisen Reactions Yield 
Superior Drying Agents 


Drying properties greatly superior to those 
found in naturally occuring oils, such as 
linseed, tung and certain fish oils, are claimed 
for a series of new esters described in a recent 
patent. 

These esters are generally prepared by con- 
densing, via a Claisen reaction, esters derived 
from the glycerides of natural oils such as 
tung, menhaden and sardine. These esters are 
heated in the presence of a condensing agent 
such as sodium hydride or U.S.I.’s Sodium 
Ethoxide until the conversion to the sodium 
derivative of the beta-keto-ester is substan- 
tially complete. The reaction mixture is then 
acidified and washed free of salt, acid and 
other soluhde impurities. The water and dilu- 
ent are removed by distillation and the desired 
product recovered as a residue. 





Sees Hope for Early Return 


of Many Prewar Denaturants 


Freeing of Axis-Held Peerhesics A Alvendy Reflected in 
_Increased Supply of Essential Oils Used in Drugs and Cosmetics 


Kwang-Si Province, Calabria, Java, Madagascar, Spain, Siberia—such were 
the widely scattered areas of the world upon which the a 


for denaturants used in alcohols for making lotions, shampoos, bay rum, mouth 


cohol industry depended 


washes and the rest. Starting with the fall of 
France, many of these areas fell into enemy 
hands. Spain presented political difficulties. 
In Siberia and Australia, as in America itself, 
available manpower had to be concentrated 
on the production of allied war materials. 

Measures taken by alcohol producers, the 
Treasury Department and Central and South 
American countries have, to a surprising ex- 
tent, alleviated many of these shortages. 
U.S.L, for example, has followed a system of 
interplant transfers which, while costly, has 
helped to meet customers’ needs equitably. 


Italian Shipments Start 


However, the shipment of 80,000 pounds of 
oil of bergamot from Italy, last year, was the 
signal for new hope for the early return of the 
many essential oils which cannot be produced 
economically in the Western Hemisphere. The 
freeing of France and the rapid rolling back 
of the Japs in the Pacific has given fresh im- 
petus to these hopes. Here, briefly, is the 
current situation as it affects the more im- 
portant odoriferous denaturants: 


Oil of citronella — Important as the starting 
point for the synthesis of menthol, this oil 
came principally from Java, Currently, an in- 
ferior grade is available from Ceylon. Guate- 
mala and other Central American Countries 
have started growing citronella grasses, but it 
will take a year or two to get real production. 


Mint oil — This source of natural menthol 
is now coming in large quantities from Brazil. 
While higher in price than the product origin- 
ally obtained from Japan, natural menthol is 
now cheaper than the product synthesized 
from oil of citronella. 


Oil of cassia — This essential oil (USP), 
which is used as a substitute for oil of cimam- 


mon, was produced exclusively in Kwang-Si 
Province, China. Currently synthetic oil of 


(Continued on next page) 
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No class of chemicals is more ‘‘global” in its origin than essential-oil alcohol denaturants. None 
has been more dislocated by enemy conquests, shipping shortages and manpower restrictions. 
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Natural Resins 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ducing centers in the Philippines, Nether- 
lands, East Indies and Singapore — much 
sooner than we once thought. The availability 
of these important resins will alleviate cen- 
tinuing shortages of rosins and synthetic 
resins without placing an additional strain 
on our domestic manpower. 


Removes Fatty Acids 
by New Technique 


Vegetable and animal oils for many uses are 
said te be freed from color, lipoids and free 
fatty acids by a technique which uses a 
vacuum neutralizer, but no heat. 

The oil to be treated is first washed with 
water. After agitation, the mixture of oil and 
water is allowed to stratify, the lipoids being 
drawn off as part of the water layer. The oil 
is made color-free by mixing with clay and 
filtering. 

Rid of lipoids and coler, the oil is treated 
with a mixture of ethanol and sufficient sodium 
hydroxide to saponify the free fatty acid, the 
final reaction in this step taking place as the 
mixture is sprayed, under vacuum, into a neu- 
tralizing chamber. The result of this reaction 
is alcohol soap and colorless oil, free from 
lipoids and fatty acids. Alcohol is recovered 
from the residue by distillation, leaving a by- 
product of relatively high-grade soap stock. 


New Dry Mounting Tissue 
Uses Phthalates and Alcohol 


A new type of dry mounting tissue, used to 
produce fast, flat mounts of photographs and 
the like, is described as overcoming the com- 
mon tendency to “block” or stick together in 
the package. The new tissue, described in a 
recent patent, is coated with a thermoplastic 
adhesive which does not become tacky at tem- 
peratures below 125 F., and therefore is non- 
adhesive at normal room temperatures. The 
adhesive heat seals, however, when pressed 
with an iron maintained at 200 to 220 F. 

The adhesive consists essentially of cellulose 
acetate butyrate, a compatible plasticizer, 
such as diethyl or dibutyl phthalate, and an 
alkyd resin. The adhesive may be applied to 
the tissue from a melted mixture or in a ben- 
zene-denatured alcohol solvent. 


Prewar Denaturants 
(Continued from preceding page) 
cassia, denaturant grade, is substituting for 
this substitute. 

Camphor — Synthetic camphor has been in 
large-scale production in this country ever 
since the Japanese monopoly was broken in 
the early 30’s. However, its important uses in 
photographic film, plastics, etc., made it hard 
to get now. 

Oil of lavender — When the price of this 
product of Southern France skyrocketed, the 
Treasury Department authorized the substitu- 
tion of domestic oil of cedar leaf. It is hoped 
that lavender will soon again be available from 
France. 

Oil of bay — This essential ingredient of the 
familiar bay rum is a product of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. It is now being im- 
ported without serious difficulty. 

Domestic products — Oils ef sassafrass, tur- 
pentiae, pine, wintergreen, peppermint and 
cedar leaf were, fortunately, in production m 
this country long before the war. However, the 
shortage of manpower and the needs of eur 
armed forces have combined to seriously limit 
the use of these oils as denaturants. 


Separating clove buds and stems on far-off 
Zanzibar. Oil of cloves also comes from the 
French Island of Madagascar. 
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Prolonged Penicillin Action 


Following research in the Naval Medical 
Corps, it is indicated that the effective 
action of a mixture of penicillin and bees- 
wax-peanut oil lasts much longer than 
penicillin alone. Action is still further pro- 
longed by application of an ice-bag at the 
point of injection. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


To seal waterproof bags, four adhesives are of- 
fered. Different characteristics claimed for each 
adapt them to four different types of jobs. They 
are said to meet Army-Navy packaging specifica- 
tions. ust No. 921) 


A range of filter aids is offered for tasks such as 
clarifying beer, refinery products and pectins. 
They range in size from one designed to remeva 
colloidal matter of less “-an 0.1 micron diameter, 
up to those of several umes that pore size and 
flow rate. The aids are milled from finest diato- 
maceous silica. en (No. 922) 


Soap that lathers better, and requires less soap 
substance, is promised by the processor of a new 
colloidal clay, offered for use in soap manufac- 
ture. (No. 923) 
USI 
A new rolling-oil additive, for the metal working 
industry, is designed to blend with mineral oil at 
room temperature, and to be modified by adding 
kerosene. This refined fatty ester additive can be 
combined in proportions of 3 to 5 per cent of the 
mineral oil. (No. 924) 
USI 


Rigid synthetic rubber products ef high electrical 
resistance can be produced by incorporating a 
new resin substitute for carbon black, according 
to an announcement. Proper mixtures of the three 
grades of the new resin are said to impart de- 
sired qualities of rigidity, hardness, elongation 
and tensile strength. (No. 925) 

USI 
A new wetting agent, claimed to contain no oil 
and only a trace of inorganic salts, is said to be 
particularly adapted to tasks such as scouring 
wool, wetting back dried skins, and in fulling 
soaps to assist rinsing, etc. (No. 926) 

USI 
A new adhesive, which should provide time and 
labor savings in merchandise handling, is de- 
signed to hold paperboard and wooden boxes 
together in unit loads. It is said to combine high 
shear strength with low tensile strength, thus pre- 
venting slippage during transit, yet making it 
easy to separate packages at their destination. 
(No. 927) 

USI 


A fire- and shock-resistant plastic, that is said to 

generate no toxic gases when heated, and to be 

easily molded, has been developed. Key to the 

unusual properties of the new plastic is the use 

of asbestos instead of organic compounds as a 

filler. (No. 928) 
USI 


A new glass is being manufactured to withstand 
operating temperatures up to 650 F and thermal 
shock to 400 F. It is said to have four times the 
strength and six times the shock-resistance of 
plate glass, and is suggested for use in tanks 
for acids, alkalis and solvents. (No. 929) 


USI 


To recover valuable metals from waste solutions 
is the stated function of a new process using 
anion exchange resins. (No. 930) 
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@ Furnished open or closed, single shell or jacketed, Glascote 
equipment meets industry’s most exacting, acid resistant require- 
ments. The glass, developed by our ceramic engineers specially for 
this service, is resistant to all acids at any concentration, at low or 
elevated temperatures, with the exception of hydrofluoric, hot 
concentrated phosphoric, and certain concentrated alkaline solu- 
tions with which there are certain limitations. Sizes for pilot plant, 
semi-works or full plant operation. Consult Glascote about your 
reaction, distilling, mixing, storage or crystallizing requirements. 
Let us help you select a standard, or suggest special equipment 


; : ; ae Rolling %” x 120” x 384” Flat Plate into 
that will be exactly suited to your own particular individual needs. 


Cylindrical Shell for 7500 Gallon Blending Tank. 


GLASCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. 


20910 ST. CLAIR AVENUE * CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Chemicals 

A763. CELLULOSE Propucts. A pocket- 
size booklet containing the list of chemi- 
cals made and sold by the Cellulose Prod- 
ucts Department of the Hercules Powder 
Co., types available, and pertinent pack- 
ing and shipping information is now avail- 
able from that department. 


A764. CELLULOSE THERMOPLAsTICS. A 
20-page booklet, which lists and describes 
the results of dimensional stability tests 
on cellulosic plastics at high tempera- 
tures and high humidities has been pre- 
pared by the Cellulose Products Depart- 
ment of the Hercules Powder Co. Four 
tables of data and an explanation of test 
conditions are contained in the booklet. 


A765. CHEMICALS in the cellulose fam- 
ily, rosins and modifications, rosin esters 
and synthetic esters, terpene solvents and 
chemicals, explosives and special prod- 
ucts are described in a new booklet list- 
ing the products of the Hercules Powder 
Co. The products are first indexed ac- 
cording to the industries served and then 
according to chemical family with an in- 
dication of postwar applications. 


A766. DrterRGENT. A new synthetic de- 
tergent of the substituted sodium alkyl 
sulfonate type is described in a 4-page 
report issued by the Solvay Process Co. 


A767. Emutsions. The latest catalog 
of the Emulsol Corp. includes a descrip- 
tion of their products, excerpts from the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
the Federal Insecticide Act, in addition 
to a entitled “Emulsifiers, 
Emulsions, Emulsification,” a list of the 
patents covering the inventions originated 
and developed by the Emulsol Corp. is 
included. 


discussion 


A768. GLuEs. Wood-bonding with urea 
resin glues is discussed in a recent publi- 
cation of the Bakelite Corp. 


A769. INpustRIAL FintsHes. A group 
of speed-baking organic industrial fin- 
ishes produced by the Ault and Wiborg 
Corp. is described in: a booklet which 
notes the types available. 


A770. LUMINESCENT PIGMENTS are 
discussed in a booklet containing an il- 
lustrated study of the possible postwar 
uses. Rhode Island Laboratories, Inc. 


A771. Prastic. Compar, a specially 
compounded solvent-proof vinyl resin is 
carefully described in a new 16-page illus- 
trated catalog, with properties, specifica- 
tions, and applications to industry. Re- 
sistoflex Corporation. 
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A772. Prastic Coatinc. A 4-page 
folder of the American Pipe and Con- 
struction Co. describes their #44 acid- 
resistant plastic coating. 


A773. Essential infor- 
mation on important commercially avail- 
able plasticizers is contained in a 15-page 
booklet of the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. Names, formulas, physical 
properties and specifications, charts show- 
ing compatibilities with commercial res- 
ins, and performance data are included. 


PLASTICIZERS. 


A774. Restn Giut. An 8-page booklet 
containing the instructions for handling 
the Bakelite cold-setting phenolic resin 
glue, XC-17613, has been issued by the 
Bakelite Corp. 


A775. Resins. Complete information 
to enable evaluation of Pentalyn resins, 
particular attention being directed to the 
paint and varnish industry, is contained 
in a recent booklet of the Hercules 
Powder Co. 


A776. The 
Neville Co. has issued an 82-page book 


RESINS AND PLASTICIZERS. 


on the resins, plasticizing oils, solvents, 
and chemicals which they produce. They 
are described in much detail and prac- 
tical uses are suggested. Detailed speci- 
fications, properties and compatibilities 
are given and many figures and tables 
have been utilized to define the charac- 
teristics of these products. 


A777. Wax. Properties and suggested 
uses for a new high-melting wax, Acra- 
wax C, are noted in a new 16-page book- 
let of the Glyco Products Co. 


A778. Wax, ASPHALT, and other sim- 
ilar compounds are discussed in a 63- 
page booklet of the Mitchell-Rand Man- 
ufacturing Co., particular attention being 
directed towards the properties and sug- 
gested uses for these materials. 

A779. Wuy CELLULOSE PLAstTics? 
titles a 4-page booklet printed in color, 
which illustrates the properties of the 
cellulose plastics family. Hercules Powder 
Company. 


A780. Yeast ApENyYLic Acip. A new 
bulletin describes the characteristics and 
properties of this important purine com- 
pound, and also includes a table of lit- 
erature references. Schwarz Laboratories, 
Inc. 


Equipment—M ethods 


F296. Actp-Proor Brick. A perma- 
nent, acid-proof floor, designed as a uni- 
versal working surface, is described in a 


16-page illustrated brochure of the Belden 
Brick Co. 


F297. Arr Dirrusers. Data on selec- 
tion, application, location, assembly, erec- 
tion, adjustment and testing of air diffus- 
ers has been compiled in handbook form 
by the W. B. Connor Engineering Co. 


F277. Arr Power. Reciprocating and 
rotary tools and the use of compressed air 
are several of the subjects covered in a 
recent 20-page, generously _ illustrated 
booklet from Ingersoll-Rand. ' 


F299. CARBON AND GRAPHITE PROp- 
ucTs, manufactured by the National Car- 
bon Co., are described in a new 20-page 
bulletin. The products are presented in 
sequence as applied in the various indus- 
tries and there are many charts covering 
physical and chemical properties. 


F300. CatHopE Ray Tuses. Four 
new and seven replacement specification 
sheets on cathode ray tubes, to be added 
to the Allen B. Dumont Laboratories 
reference manual, are now available. 


F301. Carin Bett. The Rex Table 
Top Chain Belt is described and _ illus- 
trated in a recent catalog of the Chain 
Belt Co. Engineering data, diagrams, 
charts and prices are included. 


F302. CLassiFIER. The new 16-page 
bulletin of the Denver Equipment Co. 
discusses the basic principle of surface 
current classification and its application 
in mechanical classifiers. Complete speci- 
fications and dimension drawings. 


F303. Cotor for industry is the subject 
of a 16-page booklet of the U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. 


F304. Corors. A discussion of the use 
of color in industry along with a com- 
pilation of the standard A.S.M.E. code 
for identification of piping systems is 
included in a catalog of the Arco Co. A 
practical guide to color usage has also 
been issued by the same company. 


F305. Compressors. A recent booklet 
from the Ingersoll-Rand Co. describes 
the KVG compressors and the companion 
PKVG gas engine. The booklet lists the 
basic features of this 4-cycle V-type com- 
pressor along with cross sections of end 
and longitudinal views. 


F306. 
bulletin released by Condenser Service 
and Engineering Company describes the 
short belled-end metal inserts which are 
used to protect tube 
against erosion. Results of tests on thes: 


CoNDENSER TuBE INLET. A 


condenser inlets 


inserts are given in some detail. 


F307. Both the disc 
flow and the ejector-jet types of baro- 
metric condensers are discussed in a nev 
bulletin of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. It 
contents include a number of photograph 


CONDENSERS. 
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and schematic drawings as well as de- 
scriptive matter. 

F308. Corrosion RESISTANT LININGS 
are the subject of a new folder issued by 
the Stebbins Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co., describing their ceramic ma- 
terials. 

F309. Dust CoLtectors. The Whit- 
ing Corp. has recently announced the 
publication of five new bulletins dealing 
with the suppression of dust and fumes 

F310. Exvectrrc Motors. A 4-page 
bulletin published by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Division of the Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
describes a new protected type motor 
designed for both drip-proof and open 
motor applications. 

F311. Propucts. The 
North American Philips Co. has just 
issued a condensed catalog giving a brief 
description of a few of their many elec- 
tronic products. 

F312. Fitter Presses. A description 
of the various types of plates and frames 
available and illustrations of the methods 
of their usage are noted in a 19-page 
booklet which ‘was recently issued by T. 
Shriver and Co. Charts illustrating the 
approximate costs of the various types of 
filter presses are also included. 

F313. FLANGE FoR FLEXIBLE METAL 
Hose. An instruction folder showing 
photographically the assembly of a new 
detachable flange for helical flexible metal 
hose is available from the Packless Metal 
Products Co. 

F314. Frum Hanpitinc EQuIPMENT. 
The J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Co. has 
announced a new catalog describing their 
line of strainers and other interceptors for 
the protection of operating equipment. 

F315. Fusep SriicaA Propucts are 
described in a new bulletin that has been 
issued by the Amersil Co. The outstand- 
ing characteristics of fused silica and 
fused quartz products are given in addi- 
tion to illustrations of a few of their 
products. 


ELECTRONIC 


F316. Grtass Tanxs. The new all- 
glass tanks developed by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. are described and pic- 
tured in a 4-page folder. 


F317. Heat ExcHancers. A new 
12-page loose-leaf booklet on Adsco heat- 
ers and coolers includes three new types. 
Dimensions, capacity tables, and list 
prices are also noted. American District 
Steam Co. 


F318. INpUsTRIAL ELECTRONICS are 
described in considerable detail in a 30- 
page booklet issued by the General Elec- 
tric Co. 


F319. INSTRUMENTS. The _ various 
thermometers, recorders, and controllers 
produced by the Gotham Instrument Co. 
are described in a recent booklet. 


F320. KNEADING MACHINES. North- 
master Kneading Machines are described 
in a 16-page bulletin which gives com- 
plete details, including tables of standard 
sizes and capacities, mixing chamber and 
blade types, as well as complete construc- 
tion data and available optional features. 
Struther-Wells Corp. 


F321. Lasoratory AppArATus. A 64- 
page catalog supplement has just been 
issued by the Scientific Glass Apparatus 
Co. 

F322. Laporatory HEATERS. A 4-page 
folder of the Precision Scientific Co. 
illustrates their new line of safety heaters. 


F323. Ligurp LeveL ControL VALVES 
are described in a booklet available from 
the Clayton Manufacturing Co. Pictures, 
sizes available, and means of operation are 
included. 

F324. Macnestum AL oys is the sub- 
ject of a catalog of the Dow Chemical 
Co. which, via word and picture, answers 
twenty-four questions about this relatively 
new structural metal. 

F325. PrETROLEUM REFINING. This 
report, abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrammatic material, ana- 
lyzes the various modern petroleum refin- 
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ing processes, and includes a definition 
of the major refining processes. M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 


F326. Pumps. A 104-page catalog 
describing the range of sizes in industrial 
and sanitary pumps is available from the 
Bump Pump Co. It contains operating 
and construction features, dimensions and 
installation diagrams, horsepower charts, 
and equivalent and friction loss tables. 


F327. Pumps. A fairly detailed ex- 
planation of the operation of self-priming 
centrifugal pumps and a discussion of 
their installation and operation is included. 
Suggested applications are also noted. 
Marlowe Pump Co. 


F328. Rupper Groves. A _ 4-page 
fclder is available describing the all- 
synthetic industrial rubber gloves and 


plastic treated aprons produced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


F329. Sarety CLotuinc for protection 
against flying sparks is described in a 
recent booklet issued by the American 
Optical Co. 


F330. Steam Borcers. A 6-page folder 
describing the International-Lamont LFS 
Steam generator can be obtained from 
the International Boiler Works Co. In 
addition to a description of these boilers 
it illustrates how increased capacities can 
be obtained from existing installations. 


F331. Steam Jet Eyecrors. Operating 
characteristics, principles, and features of 
the steam jet ejectors produced by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. are given in a new 
bulletin. Photographs, construction de- 
tails, and schematic diagrams of various 
setups are included. 


F332. Stoker. The J. and J. spreader 
type stoker is the subject of a recent bul- 
letin of the Johnston and Jennings Co. 
It is a combination mechanical-pneumatic 
coal distributing system. 


F333. STONEWARE EQurIpMENT. Pic- 
tures and specifications for the stoneware 
storage and mixing equipment for acids 
and other corrosive materials are given 
in an 8-page booklet of the U. S. Stone- 
ware Co. 


F334. VarnisH SELEcTorR. The insu- 
lating varnish selector devised by the 
Resin and Insulation Materials Division 
of the General Electric Co. will simplify 
the choice of the correct varnish for treat- 


ing coils and general motor repair. 


F335. X-Ray SPECTROMETER. An ap- 
paratus providing a new method of mak- 
ing quantitative and qualitative analyses 
of crystalline and certain amorphous sub- 
stances, valuable to process control ir 
the paint, chemical, ceramic, rubber and 
metallurgical fields, is described in bul- 
letin A-30104. North American Philips 
Company. 
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Bureau of Mines Starts 
Oil-Shale Development 

The Bureau of Mines has selected a site 
on United States Naval Oil Reserves in 
western Colorado for a $1,500,000 oil- 
shale plant, one of the 
major installations authorized by Con- 
gress in the synthetic liquid fuels act. 

To be established in the Anvil Points 
area, about 7 miles west of the town of 


demonstration 


Rifle, this plant will serve as a proving 
ground for processes being developed to 
convert the Nation’s large reserves of oil 
shale into an auxiliary source of fuels 
and lubricants for the military forces and 
the essential civilian economy, Secretary 
Ickes said. It will be built on Govern- 
ment-owned land and will be operated in 
conjunction with an oil shale research 
and development laboratory which is to 
be built at Laramie, Wyoming, on a site 
donated to the Federal Government by 
the University of Wyoming. 

Funds for the construction of both the 
demonstration plant and the laboratory 
have been appropriated by Congress under 
authority of the O’ Mahoney- 
Randolph Act (Synthetic Liquid 
Act, Public Law 290). 

Selection of the Rifle and Laramie sites 
puts essential parts of the five-year syn- 


so-called 


Fuels 


thetic liquid fuels program in operation. 
This program embraces liquid fuels from 
both coal and shale sources. Bureau of 
Mines technicians now are overseas ex- 
amining recently captured German plants 
which made synthetic fuel from coal. At 
the same time, at Bruceton, Pa., the coal 
synthetic fuels laboratory is under con- 
struction. This is on the Bureau of Mines 
experimental coal mine land so all three 
sites so far selected have been without 
depletion of the synthetic fuels money for 
the purchase of private lands. There re- 
mains the selection of a site for a dem- 
onstration plant to make liquid fuels from 
coal. An extensive survey of such pos- 
sible sites is going forward and_ final 
decision on this site which must handle 
coal from many fields will not be made 
for some time. 

“Major parts of the Rifle plant will in- 
lude a 200-ton-a-day shale mine which 
can be enlarged if necessary, a 1'%4-mile- 
long aerial tramway to carry the shale 
from the mine to the plant, and crushing 
and retorting equipment of a capacity ade- 
quate to provide useful information on 
méthods of operation and costs for pri- 
vate industry. A shale oil refinery of 
ilot-plant scale will be added later when 
the technical information needed for its 


lesign and construction is obtained by 


\pril, 1945 


the research and development laboratory. 
To produce oil from oil shale, the shale 
is mined by methods similar to those used 
in coal mining, crushed, and charged into 
an oven where heat is applied. This breaks 
down the organic material and liberates 
the oil. A ton of high quality shale will 
yield 45 or more gallons of oil. Products 
closely resembling those commonly pro- 
duced from petroleum, such as gasoline, 
Diesel fuel and waxes, can be made by 
distilling and refining shale oil. 


WPB to Report 
Manufacturing Capacity 

The War Production Board Production 
Readjustment Committee has announced 
that in cooperation with the military serv- 
ices and other procurement agencies it 
will issue reports on available manufac- 
turing capacity in the United States twice 
each month. 

These reports will be compiled for the 
purpose of assuring that maximum use 
for war production is made of all avail- 
able plants in the country. The military 
services have agreed to check the list of 
open capacity plants prior to the place- 
ment of any direct war contracts, in order 
that production schedules may be speeded 
up. At the same time, WPB is urging 
all persons seeking to place subcontracts 
under military contracts to get in touch 
with their nearest local WPB office for 


information as to facilities they might use. 


Breth and Schindler Elected 
Vice-Presidents of Sonneborn 





Information gathered in the semi-monthly 
reports will be furnished to all local W PB 
offices. 

The first of the new reports was issued 
February 15, 1945, and has been sent to 
all procurement officers and WPB field 
offices. It is expected that future reports 
will be wider in their coverage and, con- 
sequently, both the 
subcontractors. 


valuable to 
services and 


more 
armed 

The national list includes plants with 
100° or 50,000 
square feet or more of space that are 
being released for new production. Cor- 
responding information on smaller facili- 
ties is available in the individual WPB 
field offices as well as through Smaller 
War Plants Corporation offices. 


more workers or with 


The list indicates the class of manufac- 
turing plant, its name and location, class 
of labor area in which it is located, ac- 
cording to WMC classification, when it 
will be available, the amount of space 
available, number of employees and the 
product it is suited to make 


Merger Forms National 
Atantic Research 


National Atlantic Research Corporation 


has been formed under Massachusetts 
laws. The new corporation combines the 
facilities and personnel of the laboratory 
of National Fireworks, Inc., and Atlantic 
Research Associate, Inc., Newtonville and 


Newton Center, Mass. 


F. C. Atwood will head the 


company 





Dr. F. W. Breth (left) and Gustave Schindler (sight) have been elected 
vice-presidents of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Dr. Breth, who will be in charge 
of manufacturing, has previously been technical director. Mr. Schindler will 
continue as president of Petroleum Specialties, Inc., which he founded in 1939, 
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with Dr. Henry Hill, Dr. Joseph Acker- 
man and Edwin S. Dwelly serving as vice- 
presidents. Lloyd K. Larson will be 


treasurer. 


Commercial Solvents 
Promotes Hines 





George E. Hines has been made 
superintendent of the C. 8. C. Peni- 
cillin Plant, prior to this he was 
engaged in research and development. 


Collyer to Control Rubber 


John L. Collyer, president of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., has been appointed spe- 
cial director of all War Production Board 
activities relating to the production and 
distribution of rubber products accord- 
ing to an announcement by J. A. Krug, 
WPB chairman. Mr. Krug stated that 
the tire and rubber programs are “more 
critical than any time since Pearl Har- 
bor.” Mr. Collyer will replace James F. 
Clark. 


Chemical Engineers Form 
New California Chapter 

One of the first local chapters of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
west of the Mississippi River is now being 
organized in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Beginning in the fall of 1944, a number 
of regular meetings have already been 
held. About 25 companies are represented 
in the new organization, with 12 com- 
panies having 4 or more present. 

Officers of the chapter are as follows: 
chairman, C. R. Nelson, Shell Develop- 
ment Co.; vice chairman, O. M. Chin- 
nock, Hercules Powder Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, M. Souders, Jr., Shell Devel- 
opment Co. 


Natural Reservoir 


To Store Helium 


e 
The greatest single helium storage 
reservoir in the world is being started 
by the Bureau of Mines in the 50,000-acre 
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Government-owned Cliffside natural gas 
field in Texas where surplus helium will 
be piped back into the ground for con- 
servation and future use, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes has announced. 

Completion of a new 32-mile helium 
pipeline between the Exell and Amarillo, 
Texas, helium plants of the Bureau, to- 
gether with pipeline connections to the 
Cliffside field near Amarillo, will per- 
mit the use of this natural underground 
storage place for the helium not needed 
now by military and Governmental agen- 
cies and not required for commercial dis- 
tribution. 

Although the helium piped back into 
the ground must be repurified later when 
it is withdrawn, the gas from the cache 
will be richer in helium content, the 
processing time will be reduced, and there 
will be immediate supplies of this valu- 
able, lightweight gas on short notice. 


Mining Institute Cites Mehl 


The James Douglas Gold Medal has 
been awarded by the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers to 
Dr. Robert F. Mehl, director of Metals 
Research laboratory and head of the 
department of metallurgical engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, “for 
distinguished achievement in physics and 
physical metallurgy.” 

E. Chester Wright, chief metallurgist 
and assistant to the president of National 
Tube Co., has been awarded the Robert 
Hunt Silver Medal and certificate for 
1945 for the improvement in the process 
of making Bessemer steel. 

Carl Gustave Hogberg, assistant to the 
chairman of the Blast Furnace Committee 
of the U. S. Steel Corp., has been awarded 
the J. E. Johnson, Jr., award. 


Gifts to Columbia 
Support Research 


Among the twenty cash gifts to Colum- 
bia University aggregating _ $50,428.84, 
announced by Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president, was $9,500 from the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation. Of this 
sum $5,000 will be used for the continua- 
tion of work on the physical properties 
of starch being conducted by Dr. Charles 
O. Beckmann, associate professor of 
chemistry, and $4,500 of which will be 
used by Dr. Mary Caldwell, associate 
professor of chemistry, for enzyme studies 
on starch. 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc., gave $2,000 to 
establish the Sharp & Dohme Gift for 
study of drugs used for the treatment of 
endamoeba histolytica infections. Work 
will be carried out by the DeLamar 
Institute of Public Health. 

Lederle Laboratories gave $1,400 to 
establish the Lederle Gift for the study 
of canine distemper. Mrs. Walter Graeme 


Ladd gave $1,000 to be credited to the 
Special Dean’s Gift at the School of 
Medicine. 


Gift to Armour Foundation 


E. J. Brach and Sons have contributed 
funds for the purchase of equipment for 
the chemical engineering section, and 
technical books for the library of the 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, according to Dr. 
Jesse E. Hobson, director. Gifts from 
the Brach company and National Acoustic 
Products total $10,500. 


6082 Wilputte 
Coke Ovens Built 


Twelve batteries of underjet high and 
low burner by-product coke ovens, total- 
ing 682 ovens, with an annual coal 
capacity of 5,951,900 tons, have been built 
by the Wilputte Coke Oven Corp. to meet 
the war demands of the metallurgical 
industry. One of two manufacturers of 
these ovens, Wilputte has constructed 
plants for du Pont at Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Semet-Solvay Co., Ironton, Ohio; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
and Republic Steel Corp. at Warren Ohio, 
Gadsden, Ala., and South Chicago, III. 
In four plants, built since the start of the 
war, by-product equipment has been in 
stalled for the production of ammonium 
sulfate. ; 


Diamond Alkali Acquires 
Clifford Neros 





The Diamond Alkali Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Clifford A. Neros, 
formerly of the American Can Co., 
at Maywood, Ill., to its research and 
development detartment at Paines- 


ville, Ohio. 


Dalley Directs Chemicals 
For Export Associates 


J. Alden R. Dalley, former Chief of 
Health Supplies and Chemicals Division 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
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Washington, D. C., is in charge of chemi- 
cal, drug, and allied lines for the Export 
Associates Development Company of 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

Mr. Dalley organized the original 
chemical export license group under the 
Department of State prior to the United 
States’ entry into the war, and headed this 
commodity division since its inception. 
Prior to his connection with the govern- 
ment, he was a consultant on chemical 
and pharmaceutical specialties, was East- 
ern and Foreign Manager for Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc., and foreign sales corre- 
spondent for Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation. 


Pratt Named for 
Powers Award 

Wallace E. Pratt, petroleum geologist 
and a director of the Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J., has been chosen as the initial 
recipient of the Sidney Powers Memorial 
Award of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. 


PAW Approves Construction 
Of 5 Aviation Gas Plants 


Five new plants for the production of 
100 octane aviation gasoline are sched- 
uled for construction and proposals for 
several more are under study, according 
to Petroleum Administrator Ickes. 

The plants now scheduled are one for 
the Texas Co. at Lockport, IIl., two for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana at Whit- 
ing, Ind., and Sugar Creek, Mo., one for 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., at Alma, Mich., 
and one for the Shell Oil Co. at Houston, 
Texas. 

The new facilities approved by P.A.W. 
will be built entirely by private capital 
at a cost of $78 million. 


Rubber Stocks 


While the United States has carefully 
husbanded its stock of crude rubber, the 
need for even tighter conservation is 
great, as the following statistics covering 
imports, consumption, and the year-end 
stockpile of natural rubber indicate: 


U.S.Imports U.S. Year-End 
Year (net) Consumption Stock 
1938 .... 406,000 437,000 231,000 
1939 486,000 592,000 125,000 
1940 811,000 648,000 288,000 
1941 .....+ 1,023,000 775,000 533,000 
1942 — 271,000 376,000 422,000 
1943 : 34,000 317,000 139,000 
1944 98,000 144,000 93,000 
Meanwhile, synthetic production has 


mushroomed, as the following figures in- 


Production Consumption 
Year (in tons) (in tons) 
1942 24,000 Ms 
1943 234,000 a 
1944 763,000 567,000 
1945 ... ... *1,000,000 775,000 
194 tees Cee.  ¢ fecen 


* Production scheduled. t Estimated. 
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Chemical Industries Announces Staff Changes 





Dr. Howard C. E. Johnson (left), assistant editor of Chemical Industries since 
August 1944, has been named chemical editor. Herman W. Zabel (right), 
formerly a chemical engineer in the development department of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., has joined the staff as engineering editor. Dr. Johnson 
came to Chemical Industries from the Rohm & Haas Co., where he was a re- 
search chemist after receiving his doctorate in organic chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Zabel, a graduate of Kansas State College, taught 
chemical engineering at that institution and has held positions with Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Corp. and E. 1, du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ammonia Dept. 


Explosives Research 
Promotes Safety 


Explosives research ranging from tests 
on new types of explosives for war and 
the nation’s mines to experiments for 
eliminating hazards in the use of com- 
bustible anesthetics in hospitals were con- 
ducted last year in the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Mines, according to a report 
by Dr. R. R. Sayers, director. A method 
for making certain inflammable anesthet- 
ics explosion-proof was discovered. 


Polaroid Conducts 
Research Seminars 


The organic chemical research sec- 
tion of Polaroid Corp. is conducting a 
series of weekly seminars for the com- 
pany’s research personnel in chemistry, 
physics, crystallography, electronics, pho- 
tography, and engineering. Consisting of 
lectures followed by discussion periods, 
the seminars correspond to meetings cus- 
tomarily held by science departments of 
graduate schools in universities. 

The Polaroid seminars originated as 
an outgrowth of regularly scheduled re- 
search meetings required for a project 
undertaken by the research department 
about a year ago. Outlines and bibliog- 
raphies of the talks presented at the 
seminars are kept for reference in the 
permanent files of the firm’s library where 
the seminars are held under the direction 
of Dr. Elkan R. Blout, chief organic 
chemist at Polaroid. 


Natural Gas Pipelines to 
Supply Appalachian Area 

Two additional natural gas pipeline 
projects, designed to increase deliveries 
of gas from the Southwest to the Appa- 
lachian area, have been granted AA-} 
priority ratings by the Office of War 
Utilities of the War Production Board. 

One project involves the addition of 
four compressor stations on the Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co. pipeline from 
Monroe, La., to West Virginia. The 
other, involves construction of approxi- 
mately 140 miles of 24-inch pipeline from 
the Carthage gas field in Texas to the 
Tennessee company at Monroe. Both are 
scheduled for completion by November 1. 


Return of Ammonia 
Cylinders Urged 

The flow of ammonia to essential war 
industries may be impeded if steel ship- 
ping cylinders are not returned promptly. 

This warning has been issued by the 
ammonia department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. It was pointed out that 
the supply of ammonia for industry was 
adequate but shipping containers are 
barely meeting the demand. 

A company spokesman said that the 
supply is sufficient to handle all require- 
ments if returns are prompt. Manufac- 
turers maintain stocks in important indus- 
trial centers for emergency use, and each 
industrial user was urged to order only 
amounts immediately required so cylin~ 
ders would not be tied up in storage. 
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Printing Ink Supplies Scarce 

Increasing military demands for phthalic 
anhydride have made the chemical un- 
available for all but the most essential 
civilian uses, the Printing Ink Industry 
Advisory Commitee was informed at a 
recent meeting. 

Among the colors affected are Phloxine 
toners and Rhodamines, used principally in 
four-color process printing, and it was 
suggested to the committee that steps be 
taken immediately to have engravers use 
lithol reds for proofing in the manufac- 
ture of color process printing plates. 

Organic pigments based on benzol and 
toluol 
WPB 

It may be 


continue to be in tight supply, 
said. 

necessary for consumers 
voluntarily to reduce inventories and for 
producers temporarily to suspend quota 
deliveries of chrome pigments so that 
uses designated in M-370 (Chrome Pig- 
ments) as exempt from the provisions of 
the order may be satisfied, the committee 
was told. No increase in civilian quotas of 
chrome pigments is in sight at present, 
W PB stated. 

Consumption of rosin has far exceeded 
production during the last two years and, 
as inventories are at the lowest level in 
history, it is necessary that some control 
over consumption and inventory be insti- 
tuted immediately, WPB said. 

All synthetic resins continue in tight 
supply with moderate amounts of certain 
modified phenolics and maleics still avail- 
able for essential printing ink uses. 

WPB. pointed out that the synthetic 
rubber program will continue to consume 


most of the carbon black produced, but 
it is hoped that the small amount neces- 
sary for printing ink use will be made 
available to the industry. 

The present inventory restrictions on 
linseed oil, together with further reduc- 
tions in consumption, will no doubt stretch 
out the dwindling supply of oil until the 
new crop of flaxseed begins to come in, 


WPB 


said. 


Natural and Synthetic 
Resins Restricted 


The over-all lead situation has 
getting increasingly tighter, and available 
stockpiles of natural resins are rapidly 
War Production Board 
officials informed the Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Industry Committee 
at a recent meeting held in Washington. 

Greater restrictions on the use of lead 
in somewhat the same fashion as oil is 
restricted under M-332 (Oils for Protec- 
tive Coating), may be necessary in the 
WPB told the 


been 


diminishing, 


Advisory 


near future, committee 
members. 
The told of the 


continuing tight supply picture on phenolic 


committee also was 


and melamine resins, as a 
result of a formaldehyde shortage and 
manpower difficulties. Certain types of 
phenols are not available in sufficient 
quantities to meet increased requirements, 
WPB said. 

The need for an allocation order gov- 
erning maleic, fumaric, “carbic” and 
pentaerythritol oils and resins, was pre- 


resins urea 


sented to the committee by WPB, who 


C.F. Hall Names Bacon and Hummel 





Wendell E. Bacon (left) has been appointed New England and Eastern repre- 
sentative for the C. P. Hall Co. L. G. Hummel (right) has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer of the C. P. Hall Co. in Ohio and California. Mr. Hummel, 
who adds the duties of treasurer to his former position as secretary of the 


concerns, also is secretary-treasurer of the C. P. Hall Co. of Illinois. 
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said that such an order has become neces- 
sary because of the very short supply of 
maleic anhydride and pentaerythritol. 

WPB told the committee that the very 
short supply of imported fossil gums and 
resins, and the absence of adequate dis- 
tribution controls, have made it necessary 
for the agency to issue directives to im- 
porters that will require them to obtain 
shipments of the materials for important 
war uses ahead of less essential uses. 


Zinc to Be Allocated 

Zine will shortly join the lengthening 
list of metals that will again be placed 
under allocation because of increasing 
war requirements, War Production Board 
officials told the Zinc Producers Industry 
Advisory Committee. Zinc went off aHo- 
cation on September 15, 1944. The new 
regulations are expected to follow closely 
the previous allocation order. 

O‘fcials of the Tin-Lead-Zine Division 
said that the total indicated 1945 con- 
sumption is 1,078,000 tons of slab zinc, 
as compared with an indicated production, 
including imports, of 870,000 tons, leaving 
a deficit of 208,000 tons. These statistics 
point to an average monthly shortage of 
18,000 tons, WPB said. 


Coated Fabrics Tight 

The urgent need for coated fabrics to 
fill a new Signal Corps requirement was 
discussed at the Pyroxylin and Vinyl 
Resin Coated Fabric Industry Advisory 
Committee at a recent meeting, the War 
Production Board reported. 

Each coater in the industry who has 
any excess facilities suitable for this work 
should immediately notify WPB and ob- 
tain details of the new requirement, WPB 
emphasized. If the coated fabric industry 
is unable to meet this requirement, it 
might necessitate a review of the entire 
industry for the purpose of eliminating 
certain civilian work to provide capacity 
for the production of the Signal Corps 
needs, WPB added. 

A representative of the Textile Division 
of WPB discussed fabric prospects. By 
utilizing all possible production and 
considerable substitution, 
military needs are being met, he said. 
It was pointed out that the civilian outlook 
is not bright for textiles for this industry 

It was the consensus of both govern 
ment and military representatives that th: 
current situation on coated fabrics is mor 
acute than at 
programs 


through most 


time since th 
instituted. 


now 
various 


any 
were 


Ceramic Materials Tight 
Further tightening of the supply « 
chemicals commonly used in the produc 
tion of dinnerware fo 
household use was reported by War Pr 
duction Board officials at the recent meet 


semi-vitreous 


Chemical Industries 

















ing of the Semi-vitreous Dinnerware 
Industry Advisory Committee, WPB has 
reported. 

Talc, used in ceramic “bodies,” is par- 
ticulerly difficult to obtain, WPB repre- 
sentatives explained, because it is in 
great demand for use in paint for ships, 
tanks, and other war goods. 

Pyrophyllite, another “body” material, 
is expected to become more readily avail- 
able in two or three months, after pro- 
duction has been expanded, WPB repre 
sentatives said. 

The oxide, used in ceramic colors and 
glazes before the war, will remain critical 
until the Malay Peninsula, the principal 
pre-war source of tin, is again available 
to the Allies. In the meantime, WPB of- 
ficials pointed out, none can be used by 
dinnerware manufacturers. 

Because serious inroads have been made 
into the lead stockpile, WPB has had to 
curtail the use of lead chemicals for civil- 


ian goods, 


Advisory Committee for 
Packaging Announced 


The Quartermaster Corps has appointed 
an Industry Advisory Committee on pack- 
aging to assist its Subsistence and De- 
velopment Laboratory. The personnel 
was drawn from the Technical Committee 
of the Packaging Institute, Inc. 

Following is the membership of the 
Technical Committee ; Chairman, Charles 
\. Southwick, Jr., Shellmar Products 
Company ; Vice Chairman, F. S. Leinbach, 
Directors of 
Sub-committees: Rigid Metal Packages 
and Fibre Cans, Roger V. Wilson, Con- 
tinental Can Company; Glass Containers 
and Closures, H. A. Barnby, Owens-Illi- 


nois Glass Company; Shipping Bags, Wa- 


Riegel Paper Corporation. 


terproof Bags, Carl Hartman, St. Regis 
Paper Company; Plastics and Transpar- 
ent Films, A. F. Wendler, FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company; Set-up and 
Folding Cartons, Walter T. Ritter, Chi- 
cago Carton Company; Machinery, John 
Tindal, Package Machinery Company ; 
Adhesives and Laminants, A. B. Crowell, 
Jr., Union Paste Company; Converted 
Materials, Metal Foils, Bags (other than 
paper), Karl Prindle, the Dobeckmun 
Company ; Packaged Products, T. R. Bax- 
ter, Standard Brands, Inc.; Paper Base 
Materials, W. H. Graebner, The Mara- 
thon Corporation ; Lacquers, Coatings and 
Waxes, F. S. 
Corporation. 
R. W. 
Charge of Manufacturing, of Anheuser 


Leinbach, Riegel Paper 


Upshaw, Vice President in 
Busch, St. Louis, Mo., has been named 
a director of Packaging Institute, Inc., 
according to announcement made by Wal 
ter D. Lynch, Institute president. 


Mr. Upshaw will serve as a member of 


the Production Division of the Institute. 
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Bissinger, Secretary 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 





Frederick L. Bissinger has been 
elected secretary of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. He will continue as head of 
the patent department. D. 8. Mal- 
lory, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, will continue as treasurer. 


Sufficient Antifreeze 


Ample supplies of antifreeze will be 
available to meet military and civilian 
requirements in 1945, the Antifreeze In- 
dustry Advisory Committee reported at a 
recent meeting. 

While no methanol antifreeze will be 
available for the 1945-46 season, the supply 
of the permanent type of antifreeze 
(ethylene glycol) will approximate last 
season’s output, WPB said. 





we ee . 7 
Activities of the U.S 
Conciliation Service 
Situations Disposed of in the Chemical 
Industry 
1945 1944 
“Type of Situation Feb. Jan. Feb, 
Potal 69 67 78 
Labor Disputes 6 59 69 
Strikes and Lock 
outs 4 é 
Threatened 
Strikes 8 5 
Controversies 50 48 
Other Situations 7 8 9 
Arbitrations 2 4 
Technical Serv 
ices 
Special Services $ 
Disputes Certified 
to National War 
Lahor Board 11 11 











I1F Demand Up 


\pproximately 36,200 tons of anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid will be required in 1945, 
as compared with 25,256 tons of the chem 
ical called for last year, representatives of 
the War Production Board’s Chemical 
Bureau told the members of the Hydro- 
fluoric Acid Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, WPB reported today. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
allocations of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid 
should be continued for the time being, 
but the members recommended that end 


use restrictions be liberalized as soon as 


the production capacity is sufficiently ex- 
panded to satisfy military and essential 
civilian demands, WPB said. 

In view of anticipated production ex- 
pansion, the committee suggested that pro- 
ducers of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid be 
permitted to explore post-war commercial 
possibilities of the chemical. Representa- 
tives of the Chemicals Bureau agreed with 
this suggestion. 

Acid grade fluorspar, which is produced 
domestically as well as imported from 
Mexico and Newfoundland, is in ade- 
quate supply for the immediate present, 
W PB said. 





COMPANIES 





New Laboratory and 
Chemicals Plant Projected 
by Goodrich 

Plans have been announced by the B. F. 


Goodrich Co. for the construction of a 
new research laboratory at Brecksville, 


‘Ohio. Architects have completed principal 


plans and designs and construction work 
will be started as soon as possible, accord- 
ing to Dr. H. E. Fritz, company research 
director. 

The company has taken options on land 
near Avon Lake, Ohio, as a probable site 
for an experimental war chemicals plant. 
It is expected that construction work will 
be started on the unit during the next few 
months after government approval of the 


project has been obtained. 


Calco Acquires Factory Site 


\merican Cyanamid Company has dis- 
closed the purchase of approximately 800 
acres of land on the Ohio River near 
St. Marys, West Virginia, for its Calco 
Chemical Division. No immediate plans 
for the development of the property have 


been made. 


Goodyear Plans Chemical 
Plant 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
announced plans for immediate construc 
tion of a $1,500,000 plant at Natrium, 
West Virginia, to manufacture a variety 


of new rubber-like plastics. 


Titanium Alloy Increases 
Personnel 

J. S. Geiger, formerly chief ceramic 
engineer for the National Tile Co., has 
been made research associate of Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Co. Dr. Carl Curtis, 
former research director of Simmons, 
Worden & White and American Crucible 
Co., has also been engaged for ceramic 
work. <A. C. 


chemical engineer 


Fowler has been made 








$70,000,000 Expansion at 
Radford Ordnance 


Authorization for additional construc- 
tion at the Radford Ordnance Works, 
Radford, Virginia, has been announced 
by the War Department. Construction is 
to consist of miscellaneous buildings for 
greater production of explosives. The 
authorized expenditure is in the amount 


of $10,000,000. 


Du Pont Boosts Nylon 


Plans for construction of a new plant, 
near Orange, Tex., to boost nylon produc- 
tion for military purposes at request of 
the government, have been revealed by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Work on the project, estimated to cost 
approximately $20,000,000, is to start im- 
mediately. 

The company expects Texas production 
of the ingredients of nylon to begin in 12 
months. 


Penn Salt Penicillin 
Production Starts 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. has announced the completion of the 


installation of facilities for the manufac- 
ture on commercial scale of DDT. Pro- 
duction has already begun. 


Company Notes 


Monsanto CHEMICAL Co. has started 
full scale production at the Duck River 
plant, operated for Chemical Warfare 
Service at Monsanto, Tenn. Costing more 
than $2.5 million, the new plant adjoins 
the company’s phosphorus plant. 


Tue Du Pont Co. has established an 
export sérvice bureau in the Empire State 
Building, New York, where the reception- 
ist, Miss Maria Llaverias, will be on 
hand to help French and Spanish-speak- 
ing visitors. 


WitMINGcTON CHEMICAL Corp., 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y., has 
announced that it is now prepared to offer, 
in collaboration with the Synvar Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., a complete line of 
urea formaldehyde and phenol formalde- 
hyde resins. 


Joun Power, & Co. has moved its 
executive offices to One Park Avenue, 
from 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
City. 


Chemical Company Earnings Reports Summarized 









































Nemours & Co. 


Taxes Net Profit 
Company ad Ge. Period 1944-43 1944-43 
ee ‘Coe si Dee. 31 $20,632,606 $18,025,075-$19,023,679 
tia Dee. 31 $3,177,256 $1,699,917- $1,743,133 
eo pe - Dee. 31 $11,543,500- $10,255,000 — $7,235,190- $6,275,593 
— 7 $5,860,400 $2,521,130 ...... 
aoad vie "Dee. 28 > a $468,816- $432,476 
go ye ~~ eee $671,512- $672,724 
E. I. du Pont de Year to 


Dec. 31 $134,210,000-$133,819,000 $80,870,106-$69,707,000 






































Hercules Powder Year to 

Co. Dec.31 $12,018,442 ..... $4,823,855- $5,704,511 
Hooker Electro- Year to 

yr st Co. Nov. 30 $3,672,937 $1,264,263- $1,687,732 
Mathie Alkali Year to 

Works (Inc.) , Dec. 31 $1,080,000— $1,550,000 $1,322,882- $1,273,162 
Merck & Year to 

Co. OS: ell nae ame Beas $2,235,482- $3,592,019 
Norwich Pharmacal Year to 

Co. SE a en re es $706,716— $839,394 
Monsanto Chemical Year to 

Co. . Dec.31 $14,604,712 $5,121,063— $5,365,775 
Chas. Pfizer & Year to 

Ca... fac. OTC: a, rs teal eiieta ees tS $2,335,083- $1,783,772 
Sterling Drug Year to 

Co. Dec. 31 S8400000  —€si«ija. es $8,121,161- $7,806,313 
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NEWS of SUPPLIERS 





F. M. de Beers, Jr. has been added to the 
engineering staff of F. M. de BEERS & AS- 
SOCIATES, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill., recently appointed Mid-Western represen- 
tative of General Ceramics Co., Chemical Equip- 
ment Division, Keasbey, N. J. 


Ralph J. Cordiner has been elected vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of the GEN. 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. with general ad- 
ministrative duties as designated by the presi- 
dent. Mr. Cordiner has been assistant to the 
president for the past 18 months, since his 
resignation as vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


H. P. Thelen, formerly manager of the steel 
container division of the Owens-Illinois Can 
Company recently acquired by CONTINEN- 
TAL CAN COMPANY, has been appointed 
manager of steel container sales for Continental. 
G. E. DuCharme, formerly sales manager of the 
New York district, has been appointed manager 
of paint and chemical containers sales. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
of Belleville, N. J. has announced that they 
have purchased the capital stock of the Youngs- 
town Miller Company, Inc., formerly of San- 
dusky, O., manufacturers of plastic coaters and 
oil reclaimers. F. L. Gerin will be vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Other officers of 
the new subsidiary will be John F. Kidde, 
president; Harold A. Cartier, vice-president; G. 
Crosby Hiss, secretary, and William Deyerberg, 
treasurer and comptroller. 


The appointment of V. H. Baker as plant 
manager and product engineer of ELLIOTT 
COMPANY’S LAGONDA DIVISION, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been made known by J. 
P. Rodgers, general manager of Elliott tube 
cleaner divisions. 


THE DESPATCH OVEN COMPANY an- 
nounces the opening of a new sales and field 
engineering office in suite 1334, La Salle 
ee 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

1), 4 


J. D. Mattimore, director of research and de- 
velopment for TUBE TURNS, Louisville, Ky., 
has announced the appointment of Arthur R. 
C. Markl to the post of chief research engineer. 
Before joining Tube Turns, Mr. Markl was for 
fourteen years associated with the M. W. Kel- 
logg Company, New York, last in charge of the 
development of equipment for oil refineries. 


William E. Coakley has been elected vice- 
resident and director of PRESSED STEEL 
ANK CO., Milwaukee, Wis. As production 
manager, he is well qualified to help direct the 
expansion of the company’s peacetime business. 


CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE CO., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturers of ‘“‘Multi-Wash,” equip- 
ment for dust, fume and odor control, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John C. Somers, 
Industrial Products Engineering Co., 1 Hunter 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y., as its repre- 
sentative in the New York territory, including 
~ ponee of Connecticut, New Jersey and New 

ork. 


Arthur E. Hecker, formerly vice president 
and general manager of CHEMICAL CON- 
STRUCTION CORPORATION, has been 
— president to succeed the late W. S 
toweil. 


Election of Roland P. Soule, formerly con- 
sulting engineer, as vice-president of AMER- 
ICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COM- 
PANY, in charge of research and development, 
has been announced by Morehead Patterson, 
chairman of the board. 


Fred T. Kennedy has been appointed general 
manager of the BLACKMER PUMP COM- 
PANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, until recently, has been connected with 
Ph a Production Board in Washington, 


GLASCOTE PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of glass-lined and stainless 
steel tanks, kettles and processing equipment 
has announced the appointment of Frank 
Patera as Sales Manager, replacing Mr. W. C. 
Dunlap, resigned. 


Announcement was made by the GENERAL 
CERAMICS CO., Keasbey, New Jersey, that 
their line of chemical stoneware processing 
equipment is now being represented in the cen- 
tral states by F. M. de BEERS & ASSO- 
CIATES, Chemical Engineers, with headquar- 
ters at 20 North Wacker Drive, ' Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Chemical Industries 
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Cc. H. Lang, GENERAL ELECTRIC vice 
president and manager of apparatus sales, has 
also been given the direction of application and 
service engineering in the company’s apparatus 
department. 7 

In this connection, the appoinment of A. K. 
Bushman as manager of this department has 

en announced by vice president Lang. 


THE HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUN- 
NING CO., Matawan, N. J., manufacturers of 
electroplating equipment and supplies, has an- 
nounced the assignment of John D. Kershaw 
Jr., as field engineer. 


THE J. C. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO., manu- 
facturers of industrial control and laboratory 
instruments, has sold its assets, including good- 
will, name and patents, to the PORTABLE 
PRODUCTS CORP. of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The business will be operated as a sep- 
arate division of the Portable Products Corp. 


John E. Slaughter, Jr., vice president of 
THE GIRDLER CORP., Louisville, Ky., in 
charge of the firm’s Votator Division, has 
announced two important promotions in his 
organization. Sam N. Welch was named Vo- 
tator’s Eastern sales manager. Lamar Douglas 
Roy, Jr., was appointed Midwestern sales man- 
ager and will continue to make his headquarters 
in Louisville. 


George O. Boomer has been elected President 
of THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding Walter H. Girdler, Sr., 
who died on January 7. He will also remain 
Vice President and a member of the board of 
directors of the firm’s affiliate. 


TUBE TURNS, INC.—R. E. Fritsch, Vice 
President of Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky., since 
1929, has been elected President, succeeding 
Walter H. Girdler, Sr. Mr. Fritsch continues 
as Vice President and a member of the board 
of directors of The Girdler Corporation. 


Dicalite Appoints Russell 


Division Manager 





The Dicalite Co. has announced 
the appointment of G. A. Russell as 
central division manager. Mr. Rus- 
sell, formerly manager of the Kansas 
City office, has been connected with 
sales engineering involving uses of di- 
atomaceous silica. H. L. Dunham has 
been made eastern division manager. 





ASSOCIATIONS 





Cereal Chemists Cancel 
1045 Meeting 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists has 
passed a resolution canceling the 1945 
annual meeting, which was scheduled for 
the latter part of May, at Toronto, 
Canada, with the hope that it can be 
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held at approximately the same time and 
in the same place in 1946. The committee 
further decided that the present officers 
should be continued in office until their 
successors have been duly elected accord- 
ing to constitutional procedure. 


Chemists’ Club Posts 


Nominations 


The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, has made known the nomina- 
tions for officers for the year 1945-1946: 
President, Wallace P. Cohoe; resident 
vice-president, Chester L. Knowles, non- 
resident vice-president, William B. Plum- 


mer; suburban vice-president, Harry L. 
Fisher; secretary, Lloyd VanDoren; 
treasurer, Ira Vandewater; trustees (3- 
year term), A. G. Syska, Ralph E. Dor- 
land; trustee (l-year term), Joseph Mat- 
tiello. 


Chemical Extinguisher 
Association Elections 


The Chemical Fire Extinguisher Asso- 
ciation, at its recent annual meeting 
(March 8) held in Chicago, re-elected the 
following officers: president, Arthur G. 
Sullivan, Buffalo Fire Appliance Cor- 
O. Binford, 


poration; vice-president, J. 























Cooking-Temperature Control 
At Vick Chemical Company 


Cooking a batch of Vick cough drops requires hair-line tempera- 
ture control—control too important to trust entirely to human hands. 
Micromax Recording Controllers therefore shoulder the responsibility 
of shutting off steam when each batch of drops reaches 290 F in the 
cooking kettles of the Vick Chemical Co's Philadelphia plant. While 
these Micromax instruments are controlling the temperature they 
simultaneously record it on large, detailed, quick-to-read charts — 
keeping a continuous record for reference. They thus do a complete 
job of temperature-handling—and they do it with accuracy and 


high dependability. 


If temperature measurement or control enters into your business, 
let us send you Catalog N-33A covering all Micromax Controllers, 


Recorders, and Indicators. 
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American- La France- Foamite Corp.; 
treasurer, Herman W. Diener, George 
\W. Diener Manufacturing Company ; and 
commissioner, W. J. Parker, W. J. 
Parker, Inc. 
European Chemists 
Re-elect Officers 

American Society of European Chem- 
ists and Pharmacists at a recent meeting 


re-elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry Gildschmiedt; secretary, 
Dr. Benno Baecker; treasurer, Curt 


Simson, 


Bogert Honored by Chemists 
Dr. Marston T. Bogert, professor emeri- 


tus of Columbia 


organic chemistry at 
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With MM&R Deodor-Scents, every trace 
of undesirable odor is removed positively 
and permanently, and at a cost so low you'll 


marve! at their extraordinary efficiency. 


University, has been elected an honorary 
the Institute of 
Dr. Bogert, who is president 
of the International Union of Chemistry 


member of American 


Chemists. 


and a former president of the American 
Chemical Society, was cited “for outstand- 
ing service to the profession of chemists 
and the science of chemistry.” 





PERSONNEL 





Lyden Patent Director of 
Penn Salt 


Arvid E. Lyden has been appointed di- 
rector of the patent division of the Penn- 
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Seattle, Portiand, Spokane: Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., Toronto 


sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. S. C. 
Ogburn, Jr., manager of the company’s re- 
search and development department. Mr. 
Lyden, formerly connected with the U. S. 
Patent Office and the patent department of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., succeeds 
A. E. Gibbs, who for several years has 
served as director of the patent division in 
addition to his position as advisory tech- 
nical director. Mr. Gibbs will continue in 
the latter capacity. 


Neuberg Appoints Chase 
Sales Director 





Irving E. Chase, formerly assistant 
export manager for Magnus, Maybee 
cy Reynard, Inc., has been made di- 
rector of sales of the William D. 
Neuberg Co. 


Greenewalt Assistant Director 
du Pont Development 
Department 


Dr. C. H. Greenewalt has been appoint 
ed an assistant director of the development 
du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., according to Dr. E. K. Gladding, 
director of the department. 
1943, Dr. 


technical director of the explosives de 


department of E. I. 


Since Janu 
ary 1, Greenewalt has beet 
partment, assigned to special war work 
He will 


in which 


now be in charge of activities 


technical considerations — pr¢ 
dominate, while H. F. Ford, also an as 
sistant director, will be in charge of th: 


more commercial type of activities. 


American Aniline Names 
Bush to Head Branch 


Aniline Products, Inc., has 
appointed E. K. Bush as manager of it 
branch. Mr. was fo 


many years employed as technician ar 


American 


Providence Bush 


dyeing superintendent of printing an 
finishing plants and subsequently joinin 


the New York staff. 


Mines Bureau Reassigns 
Smith and Fowler 

The reassignment of N. A. C. Smit 
supervising engineer of the Bureau 


Chemical Industrie- 











ies 








Mines Petroleum Experiment station at 
Bartlesville, Okla., and the transfer of 
H. C. Fowler, assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau’s Petroleum and Natural Gas Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C., to the position 
of Bartlesville supervising engineer, have 
been announced by Dr. R. R. Sayers, di- 
rector of the Bureau 
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Three Engineers Move to 
Commercial Solvents 


Fred W. Schmitz, formerly employed 
in the chemical engineering department 
of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, has joined the research staff 
of Commercial Solvents, where he will do 
pilot plant work and process engineering. 
Charles A. Stringfellow and Donald W. 
Jeffries from Rose Polytechnic Institute 
and Harvard University, respectively, will 
assist in calculations on new processes and 
plant design in the engineering division at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 





SPEAKERS 





Dr. L. M. Prpceon, who discovered the 
process by which Canada is producing 
magnesium from dolomite, spoke recently 
yn the commercial uses of magnesium at 
i meeting of the Royal Canadian Institute 
it the University of Toronto, Canada. 
Dr. Pidgeon is head of the department of 
netallurgical engineering at the University 
t Toronto. 


Foster DEE SNELL, president of Foster 
). Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., on a 
ecent tour in the Midwest addressed the 
Vabash_ Valley, Midland, 


\fichigan State College, Toledo and De 


Kalamazoo, 
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troit Sections of the American Chemical 
Society ; the American Institute of Chem- 
ists at Dayton, Ohio; and the Will County 
Chemical Society of Joliet, Illinois, on the 
“The Detergency.” 
Dr. Snell also spoke to the Indianapolis 
section of the American Chemical Society 
on the subject “What the 
Chemist Does.” 


subject Factors in 


Consulting 


Dr. Rospert P. FISCHELIs, newly elected 
secretary of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, spoke March 12 on “The 
\ims and Objectives of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Today,” at 
the monthly meeting of the New York 
branch, 


CHAPLIN TycLer of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. will speak before the 


Junior Chemical Engineers of New York 
on “Some Personal Aspects of Profes- 
sional Development,” April 25 


Personnel Notes 


Wie ks 
tion as manager of the consulting engi- 
neering division of Dow Chemical Co. to 
go into private consulting work. He is 
still giving a portion of his time to Dow 


BADGER has resigned his posi- 


problems, but is also accepting certain 


outside connections. 


Dr. W. AvcBErT Noyes, JR., professor 
of physical chemistry in the University 
of Rochester, has been elected a regional 
Chemical 
Society representing the New York-New 


director of the American 
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Jersey area. He succeeds Dr. Ropert E. 
Witson, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, who resigned. 

Tuomas W. Harris, formerly an exec- 
utive with Basic Magnesium, Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev., has joined the staff of 
Wilson & George Meyer & Co., as assist- 
ant to T. H. Lathe, manager of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemical Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Harry J. PREBLuDA has been desig- 
nated manager of special products sales 
by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Ropert K. RiGcGer, formerly with USI’s 
Technical Development Laboratory, will 
be his assistant. 

J. D. Fatetva will direct the new Plas- 
tolein products department of Emery In- 
dustries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. He has 
previously been connected with the Mellon 
Institute. 

Dr. Ratpu T. K. CornweELt, director 
of research for Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
Fredericksburg, Va., has recently been 
elected to the Board of Directors of that 
company. 

GEORGE SCHNEIDER, a vice-president of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has _ been 
elected to the board of directors. 

Puiip E. CALo, affiliated as a partner 
of John H. Calo Co., will control the Chi- 
cago office division, which will be known 
as Philip E. Calo Co. 


Dr. JoHN G. HILpEBRAND, JR., for ten 
years a member of the staff of Gustavus 
J. Esselen, Inc., was recently elected vice- 
president of the organization. 

Dr. Henry bE Laszto of L. Light & 
Co., Ltd., Wraysbury, Bucks, England, is 
visting the United States for several 
months for the purpose of arranging im- 
ports of organic intermediate chemicals 
into England. Dr. de Laszlo is staying 
at 27 West 86th Street, New York City, 
and is anxious to get in touch with man- 
ufacturers of intermediates who are inter- 
ested in exporting to England. 

M. A. KrmMet of American Resinous 
Chemicals Corporation has been placed 
in charge of adhesives department sales 
and development. He was formerly in 
the general sales department of the com- 
pany. He will be in charge of sales of 
adhesive materials for the Newark, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles Divisions. 

GeorGcE S. Barr has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Dearborn Chemi- 
cal Co., to succeed the late Robert F. 
Carr. 

CHARLES WESTENBERG has resigned as 
assistant manager of Charles Tennant, 
Seres & Co., to become affiliated with the 
Millmaster Chemical Co. 


Witt1am M. Russet has been ap- 
p2inted branch manager for the Detroit 
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territory of the organic chemicals divi- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Robison Joins Western 
Precipitation Corp. 


2 





Sidney J. Robison, recently retired 
from his position as chief engineer of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Co., and 
has joined the staff of the Western 
Precipitation Corp., where he will de- 
vote his time to special problems re- 
lating to the adaptation of Cottrell 
Precipitators and Multiclones in the 
heavy industries. 


H. M. FisuHer has joined the research 
staff of the Foote Mineral Co. Mr. 
Fisher, formerly associated with Atlantic 
Refining Co., will head the grease re- 
search group. 


ARTHUR SCHRODER will take up his new 
duties as executive director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists, May first. 


Mayor T. L. McNAmara, recently of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, is join- 
ing the Phillips Petroleum Co., where 
he will be in the process engineering di- 
vision. 





OBITUARIES 





Emit Cart Lesser, retired chief chemist 
of the American Dyewood Co., died 
March 6 in the Park East Hospital, New 
York, at the age of 83. He developed the 
process of obtaining synthetic dyes from 
hematoxylin in research at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Georce W. Lewis died in Asbury Park, 
N. J., on February 1. Mr. Lewis has 
been assistant manager of the laboratory 
chemical division of Merck & Co. 
WILLIAM MITCHELL GARDELLA, sales de- 
velopment engineer of Oliver United Fil- 
ters, Inc., died at Springfield, Ohio, on 
January 26. 

H. R. SMALtey, soil 


agronomist and director of soil improve- 
ment work of the National Fertilizer As- 


chemist, chief 


sociation, died February 27. 
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Between the Lines 
(Continued from page 610) 


tries may endeavor to export overseas 
anyway, in order to build up foreign ex- 
change. They will then find some of their 
pre-war markets abroad contracted by 
the development of local glass industries. 
Several countries for instance, 
them, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, are 
now equipped to supply most, if not all 
of their own requirements for sheet glass. 

For this reason the various factors en- 
ering into the relative competitive posi- 
ions of United States and European in- 
dustries after the war are pertinent, and 
particularly as they reach back into the 
chemical field. The Tariff Commission 
states that these relative positions will 
depend on many imponderables, such as 


among 


comparative wage rates, comparative cur- 
rency values, the existence or non- 
existence of cartel agreements (the Com- 
mission has gone extensively into this 
particular situation) and others. 

“Unless factors of this kind should be 
markedly more unfavorable to the United 
States industry than in the immediate pre- 
war period,” the Commission experts have 
reported, “imports are not likely to be 
a very much more important factor in 
the domestic market at existing rates of 
duty than in that period. 

“With substantial reductions of duty, 


- 


particularly if accompanied by high con- 
struction activities, imports might in- 
crease considerably compared with 1937- 
39; whether they would come to consti- 
tute as large a proportion of domestic 
production as in the middle 1920’s before 
the domestic industry was fully mecha- 
nized, is doubtful.” 

The ability of foreign producers to re- 
enter the United States market after the 
war, it is believed, will depend in part 
on their production costs as compared 
with those of United States manufactur- 
ers, of which wage rates are, of course, 
a significant element. It happens that 
in the glass industries of both 
the United States and Belgium advanced 
materially in the 10 years up to 1939, and 
during the war there have been further 
increases in United States wages. 

The war has brought little change to 
the American sheet-glass industry, either 
in methods of production, capacity, or the 
units comprising the industry. It is main- 
taining an exceptionally high level of pro- 
duction, the figures show, yet at no time 
has it utilized more than 85 percent of 
its real capacity. 

The industry has encountered occasional 
shortages of chemicals, fuel, and man- 
power, but these difficulties are said not 
to have been serious as compared with 
other industries. 

In 1943 there were in the United States 
7 glass companies, producing sheet glass 


wages 





in 12 plants, located in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Indiana. West Vir- 
ginia is stated to be the largest producing 
state, accounting for approximately 40 
percent of the total U. S. output. Up to 
1943, according to figures furnished the 
Commission, more than 75 percent of the 
total output was produced by three of 
these companies. 

Most of the large sheet glass companies 
operating today in western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio have easy ac- 
cess to abundant sand deposits, and until 
recently have had an ample supply of 
natural gas as fuel. Natural gas is the 
principal fuel used in glass making in 
the United States, and is said to be not 
only usually cheaper than other fuels but 
produces a more uniform heat. However, 
in some sections of the country where the 
cost of natural gas is prohibitive, glass 
manufacturers use so-called producer gas, 
from coal, coke oven gas, or oil. 

Two of the largest companies are said 
to either own completely or to be finan- 
cially interested in raw material plants 
and gas wells from which they obtain a 
large part of their requirements. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, adequate nearby 
supplies of both raw materials and fuel 
have been available. 

As can be readily realized, during this 
war, shortages of natural gas have devel- 

(Turn to page 689) 
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WRA Announces 
Personnel Changes 
The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced the retirement of Dr. Curtis C. 
McDonnell and the appointment of Dr. 
W. G. Reed as chief of the Insecticides 
Livestock and Meats 
Marketing Services. 
retirement and Dr. 


Division in the 

Branch, Office of 
Dr. McDonnell’s 
Reed’s appointment were effective March 
1, 1945. 

Dr. McDonnell has served with the 
UL. S. Department of Agriculture since 
his appointment as assistant chemist in 
the Bureau of Chemistry in 1907. Since 
1928 he has been chief of the Insecticide 
Division, which until 1940 was under the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Reed has been with the USDA 
since November 18, 1929. Following his 
graduation from the Chicago Veterinary 
College with a doctor of veterinary medi- 
‘ine degree in 1918, he carried on a gen- 
eral veterinary practice in Marble Rock, 
Iowa, until he entered the USDA. In 
1931 he entered the meat inspection serv- 
ice where he has held a number of im- 
portant technical and administrative posi- 


tions. 


Penicillin Given by 
Oral Administration 


Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary 
ot the American Cyanamid Co., recently 
announced a successful means of adminis- 
tering penicillin by mouth. 

The drug is suspended in cottonseed 
oil and enclosed in a gelatin capsule. Al- 
though the capsule dissolves in the stom- 
ach, the penicillin is preserved by the oil 
from deterioration by gastric acids. Di- 
gestion of the oil in the small intestine 
liberates the penicillin for absorption into 
the blood stream. 

Another means, described in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
involves the simultaneous administration 
of trisodium citrate. This salt is said to 
prevent the destruction of 
the stomach. 


the drug in 


These developments take on added sig- 
nificance with the release of penicillin to 
civilians. The War Production Board 
made 1,280,000 vials available in March 
and will allocate 1,500,000 vials through 
April and succeeding months. Each vial 
contains 100,000 Oxford units, which is 
the normal dose. 


Penicillin to Civilians 

W.P.B. has announced that as of March 
15 penicillin has been released to civilians 
pharmaceutical and 


through regular 
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chemical channels. Hitherto such dis- 
tribution was rigidly controlled through 
the hospital depot plan. This decision to 
release civilian penicillin through normal 
channels was brought about due to the 
increased production of this drug and will 
be supplied for this purpose only after 
military demands have been met. 


Cross Manages 
Minnesota Mining Division 





Bert S. Cross was recently made 
general manager of the “Scotchlite’’ 
division of Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


Fertilizer Capacity Increased 

International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation is adding a $125,000 acidu- 
lating plant to its Chicago Heights, IIL, 
fertilizer factory for the manufacture of 
superphosphate, according to Louis Ware, 
president. 

The addition, which will come into pro- 
duction about March 15, is expected to 
increase the capacity of the Chicago 
Heights plant 25 to 30 per cent over 
present tonnage and will allow the cor- 
poration to expand its fertilizer business 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Iowa, the states served by the plant. 

Mr. Ware also announced that the cor- 
poration plans to build two additional 
fertilizer plants in the Midwest to serve 
this territory when materials are avail- 
able. 

The present addition to the Chicago 
Heights plant is the second since the plant 
was built in 1938. 


Protein Pharmaceutical 
Production Increased 
Production of the amino acid paren- 


teral, Parenamine, is being doubled by 


the Frederick Stearns & Company Divi- 
sion, Sterling Drug, Inc., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

This marks the second time production 
on this product has been doubled during 
the past 18 months. 

New company literature on Parenamine 
describes it as a 15 per cent solution of 
amino acids derived from the acid hy- 
casein and fortified with 
dl-tryptophane. It contains all of the es- 
sential 


drolysis of 


amino acids plus other amino 
acids native to casein, adding that “as a 
source of protein nutrition, it is very 
economical, costing but a fraction of an 
equivalent amount of protein administered 
as plasma.” 

In the new booklet, complete bibliog 
raphy is furnished on clinical uses ot 
Parenamine before and after surgery as 
a therapy in poorly healing wounds, ulcers 
and burns, diseases of the gastro-intestinal 
tract, nutritional edema, allergy, liver 
disease, nephtosis, pregnancy and lacta 


tion, and anemia. 


William R. Warner 
Reorganizes 

According to an announcement of Dr 
Marvin R. Thompson, president of Wil- 
liam R. Warner & Co., Inc., new mar- 
keting plans have reached the stage of 
setting up an entirely separate operating 
company, Standard Laboratories, Inc., to 
control and market the products of the 
numerous proprietary drug and _ toiletry 
organizations acquired by the parent con- 
cern over a period of years. 

Under the leadership of Erwin Fauser, 
former president and general manager 
of Frederick Stearns & Co. (Detroit), 
more than two hundred products of four- 
teen different proprietary companies will 
he aggressively merchandised as prepara- 
tions of Standard Laboratories, Inc. In- 
dependent operation of the new proprie- 
tary set-up is expected to begin July 
1945. 


Wyeth Open Baltimore Office 

Wyeth, Inc., of Philadelphia, subsidiary 
of American Home Products Corp., has 
opened a branch office and warehouse u 
Baltimore to handle distribution of prod 
ucts throughout Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Cosmetic Tax Defined 

The Treasury Department has recently 
issued to Collectors of Internal Revenu: 
a list of cosmetics which the Depart 
ment considers taxable as toilet prepara 
tions. The Department indicated that th 
list should be considered merely illus 
trative and all not inclusive. In an 
case where the taxability of any partic 
lar article is in question, a sample 
the product or a quantitative formula t 
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gether with labels and other advertising 
muterial should be submitted immediately 
to your local Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for an official ruling. 


Chicago Association 
Elects Officers 


The Chicago Perfumery, Soap and Ex- 
tract Association has elected officers for 
1945: Fred A. Degener, president; Wal- 
ter R. May, vice-president ; Carl Edwards, 
secretary, and Martin Vance, treasurer. 


Prufcoat Opens 
Branch Office 


Norman E. MacCuspie, president of 
Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., has announced the opening of a 
new branch office at 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, and the appointment of 
David E. Long as general manager in 
charge of sales and service-engineering. 
Mr. Long will make his headquarters in 
the New York branch office. The Pruf- 
coat Laboratories specialize in acid-proof, 
alkali-proof and waterproof protective 
coatings for industry. 


Sterling Drug 
Leases Property 


Sterling Drug Co., Inc., has leased the 
43-story Continental Building, 1450 Broad- 
way, for a term of ten years, subject to 
existing leases, it was announced by James 
Hill, Jr., president. The deal was made 
through Brown, Wheelock, Harris, Stev- 
ens, Inc. 

The building will house offices of the 
company, presently located at 170 Varick 
Street, as well as seven divisions and sub- 
sidiaries which are located in other parts 
of New York. 

Some divisions of Sterling will move 
into the new building immediately, Mr. 
Hill said, but due to existing leases, the 
major portion of the building will not be 
occupied by Sterling for several years. 


A.H.P. Negotiates 
For Serum Cortpany 

American Home Products Corporation 
is negotiating for the purchase of the Fort 
Dodge Serum Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., it 
was announced recently by Alvin G. Brush, 
chairman of the former firm. 

The Fort Dodge concern produces a 
complete line of veterinary biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Pharmacopoetal Convention 
Elects Swain 

The board of trustees of the United 
States Pharmacopoeial Convention re- 
cently elected Dr. Robert L. Swain chair- 


man to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. E. F. Kelly, former chairman. Dr. 
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Swain was elected to the board in 1936 
and re-elected in 1940. 


National Starch 
Promotes Pascal 


National Starch Products, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Donald D. 
Pascal to the managership of its Mid- 
western Division with headquarters at 
Washtenaw Avenue and 36 Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mr. Pascal joined the original National 
Adhesives organization 15 years ago, ad- 
vancing through the laboratory and serv- 
ice departments to become, in turn, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch, director 
of technical service, and more recently, 
technical assistant to Chester A. Gage, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

He is a graduate of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and an active member of 
many trade associations. 


Bohan Promoted 
By Sterling Drug 





Joseph D. Bohan was recently elect- 
eda vice-president of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., in charge of its Centaur Com- 
pany Division. Formerly a divisional 
vice-president, Mr. Bohan succeeds 
Harold B. Thomas who resigned to 
become a partner in the advertising 
agency of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 

Bohan has been in the drug busi- 
ness for 22 years, and with Centaur 
for 13 years. He joined Centaur in 
1932 as export manager, later becom- 
ing general sales manager and vice- 
president. 


Nuodex Acquires 
Chicago Property 

Acquisition of a plant and railroad sid- 
ing at 19th Street and So. Washtenaw 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, by Nuodex 
Products Co., Inc., chemical manufactur- 
ers of Elizabeth, New Jersey, was made 
public today by Mr. Walter Gotham, 
vice-president in charge of production. 

It is expected the plant will be put in 
operation within the next few months de- 
pending on the availability of the neces- 
sary equipment. When improved it will 
add some 40,000 square footage of floor 


space to the steadily expanding Nuodex 
interests who now have plants in Toronto, 
Canada, and Sydney, Australia, in addi- 
tion to the parent plant in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 


Powell Expands Offices 


John Powell and Co. has moved its 
executive offices to larger quarters at 
One Park Avenue, just across the street 
and north of 114 East 32nd Street, where 
it will continue to maintain its Export 
Dept., Technical Sales Dept., and labora- 
tories. This move enables the Powell or- 
ganization to enlarge its laboratory facili- 
ties to twice that formerly used by its 
chemical and biological laboratories. 


Ziegler Appoints 
Chicago Representative 


Gordon S. Ziegler, general manager of 
G. S. Ziegler & Co., one of the country’s 
largest producers of pitch and asphalt 
compounds, announces the appointment of 
Fred A. Jensen & Co. as Chicago repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Jensen will represent G. S. Ziegler 
& Co. in the sale and distribution of 
Gilsonite; stearine, cottonseed, palm and 
tall oil pitches rerun to specification ; 
amorphous waxes and special compounds. 


Union Ink Completes 
New Factory 


In order to expand its operations, the 
Union Ink Co., Inc., has moved from East 
Rutherford, N. J., to 455 Broad Ave., 
Ridgefield, N. J., where it has completed 
its new factory. 


Tarbet in New 
Post at A. H. P. 


C. W. Tarbet, active in American 
Home Products Corporation since its or- 
ganization in 1926, has been appointed an 
assistant to Walter Silbersack, executive 
vice-president and general manager of the 
corporation, Mr. Silbersack announced 
recently. 

For many years, Mr. Tarbet was presi 
dent of the Kolynos Company and _ thx 
BiSoDol Company, _ subsidiaries of 
A. H. P. During this period, he directed 
export operations for all American Home 
Products Corporation companies. 

In his new position, Mr. Tarbet will 
have charge of administrative matters 
concerning the corporation’s chemical 
units and engineering department. 


Barker Accepts 
Post with Wipe-On 

The Industrial Research Division of the 
Wipe-On Corporation, New York City 
has retained Charles A. Barker as insula 
tion engineer in charge of technical ap 
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Our Price List No. 7-C (dated January, 1945) 
lists many chemicals not previously shown. Write 
for your copy today. 
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porters of chemicals, solvents, oils, 
waxes and allied raw materials are 
requested to communicate with the 
experienced importing firm and 
agency. 
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plications uf insulating varnishes and fun- 
gicide bearing dielectrics produced by this 


company. 


Lower Profits Seen 
By Drug Firm Heads 


The drug industry—manufacturers, re- 


tailers and wholesalers alike—must look 
forward to a postwar period of lower 
margins of profit, George Van Gorder, 
first vice-president of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., told a recent conference of ex- 
ecutives of the nationwide wholesale drug 
firm 


Wilbur E. Dewell, 
of manufacturing, predicted that 


vice-president in 
charge 
1945 may be the most difficult the indus- 
try has experienced in the supply of mer- 
chandise. With fewer sundries available, 
the druggist will have to concentrate on 
his original business, selling “the mate- 


rials of good looks and good health.” 


Constans Ceramic 
Engineer at Orton 

The Orton, . Jr; 
Foundation the appointment 
of Eldon G. Constans as 
gineer. Mr. Constans will be attached to 
the staff at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Con- 
stans will carry on research work in the 


Edward Ceramic 
announces 


ceramic en- 


further development of the use of stand- 
ard pyrometric cones for the firing of 


ceramic wares. His appointment makes it 


possible for the Foundation to do some 
intensive work at this time. 
He leaves the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 


research 


tion as a project coordinator in the Co- 
lumbus plant to take over his new work. 


Rumford Elects Directors 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
Works, held 


company offices at 


Chemical 
the 
Rumford, Rhode Island, the following di- 
rectors D. Bb. Ganl, it. 
Major Gardiner Fiske, G. Burton Hib- 
bert, J. Whitney MacDonald, A. E. Mar- 
shall, George W. Penny, Jr., Dr. Fred- 
erick Prime, and Frank N. Phillips. 
The newly elected Board of Directors 
re-elected A. E. Marshall chairman of the 
board and president, Frank A. Staples, 
Baylis, 


of Rumford on 


February 21 in 


were elected: 


treasurer, and Benjamin secre- 


tary. 


Electrostatic 
Enamel Spraying 

One of the more serious problems that 
has always confronted the porcelain enam- 
eling industry has been that of over- 
spraying. 

Several years ago the Harper J. Rans- 
burg Company, of Indianapolis, con- 
fronted with this same problem in the 
application of paints and varnishes, con- 
ceived the idea of applying the principles 
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of electronics to automatic spraying and 
achieved a major success. 

In July of 1944 equipment necessary 
for tests and experimentation with porce- 
lain enameling was set up at the Pemco 
plant in Baltimore and a clearly defined 
program, under the supervision of the 
Pemco Research Division, was put into 
effect. The technical data accumulated 
during these tests definitely proved that 
electrostatic spraying is satisfactory in 
porcelain enameling and when properly 
used a uniformly coated product with 
the minimum of overspraying is obtained. 

Technical matter concerning these tests 
as well as costs and availability of the 
apparatus can be secured from the Rans 
burg Company in Indianapolis or through 
the Pemco Corporation, Baltimore 24, Md. 


Evans Representative Here 
Thomas G. C. Hendy, general manager 
Limited, London, 


arrived in New York on February 5th 


of Evans Chemicals, 
for a month’s stay with Evans Chemetics, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Hendy was here on 
liaison work in connection with the vost- 
war development of the European plants 
of Evans Chemetics, Inc., and their as- 
sociated companies. 

While in this country, Mr. Hendy has 
made arrangements for the manufacture 
of private-brand cosmetics in England 
for American companies after the war. 


Martin to West Coast 


John H. Martin, since 1935 secretary of 
the Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc., 
170 Varick Street, New York, and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., has been assigned to new 
duties effective immediately in the Pacific 
Coast office of the company, 860 Second 
Avenue, San Francisco, it is announced 
by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president. 
No successor as secretary has as yet beer 


named, Dr. Klumpp said. 


Anti-Freeze Properties of 
Laevo 2,3-Butylene Glycol 


The availability of laevo 2,3-butylene 


glycol makes its use as an anti-freeze 


appear attractive. 
The freezing of aqueous solutions are as 
follows: 


% glycol Temp. ° F. 
20 21 
40 — 4 
50) 24 
O60 40 
70 — 40 
80 13 
YO 16 


The curve is similar to that for ethylen 
glycol-water, the chief difference being 
that the latter affords protection down t 
So” 
The viscosity of the aqueous solution 
is considerably higher than of ethylen« 
concentratior 


glycol of corresponding 
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DRYMET* 


(Sodium Metasilicate— Anhydrous) 
GRANULAR 


DRYSEQ’ 


(Sodium Sesquisilicate —Technically 
Anhydrous Equivalent) 
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CRYSTAMET* 


. (Sodium Metasilicate—Pentahydrate) 






REGULAR GRIND 


DETERGENT 3 








NOW AVAILABLE—WRITE 


DRYORTH* * 


(Sodium Orthosilicate —Technically 
Anhydrous) 


REGULAR GRIND DUSTLESS 






*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PEROXIDE 
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Perhaps chess was played before Brodie first began his investigations of Acety! 
Peroxide in 1863; ‘and certainly prior to a continuation of his studies by Vanino, 
Clover, Richmond, Gambarjan and Kharash. But its use was more risky than play 
ing chess, for Kharash said of Acetyl Peroxide in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society: ‘‘An outstanding peroxide of great usefulness but must be used 





ACTIVE OXYGEN IS ON 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Other Becco Products: 
Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide, 
100 vol. (27.5% by weighy 
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Magnesium Peroxide* 
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Sodium Carbonate Peroxide* 

Urea Peroxide 

*Available in research quantities 
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on the spot (of manutacture) because of its 
Sensitivity. 


Chemists of the Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Company, Inc., have developed a process 
for making solutions of acelyl peroxide 
which are perfectly safe to handle. It can, 
at present, be furnished in laboratory size 
samples only. It is a 30 percent solution 
of acetyl peroxide in dimethylphthalate, 
water white, non-explosive and immune to 
shock and impact. 


Besides its value as a polymerization agent 
other interesting applications include its 
use as a germicide, a bleaching and oxidiz 
ing agent, and in vulcanization. It has great 
possibilities in organic synthesis as it is very 
reactive and offers a source of ac tive oxygen 
in a non-aqueous medium 


Write for laboratory samples to 
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READILY CONTROLLED BY 
HAERING 
GLUCOSATES 


Let a Haering field engineer survey your cor- 
rosion and scale problems and submit recom- 
mendations without any obligation on your 
part. 

Write for “Scale and Corrosion 


Control in Aqueous Systems” 


and “Water Studies” EWE 








D. W. HAERING & CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BANISH BAD ODORS.../ 


conomica 





F your industry is plagued by certain un- 
I pleasant odors, or if the sale of your 
product is being retarded by some repellent 
but characteristic scent, NOW is the time to 
investigate the possibilities of controlling or 
neutralizing these odors through the proper 
use of scientifically selected aromatic chemi- 
cals. In fact, it is time for you to consult US! 

. . because: 


1. Our experience goes back to the earliest appli- 
cation of odoriferous principles for the control of 
undesirable odors. 


2. We have developed some of the most success- 
ful odor neutralizers in use today, for example: 
NEUTROLEUM — a widely used, general purpose 
deodorant; PAINT DEODORANT No. 5—for 
paints and lacquers; RUBBER PERFUME No. 10 
—for synthetic rubbers; DEODORANT P-36— 
for spray toxicants... and many others. 





3. The cost entailed is negligible insofar as finished 
product cost is concerned. 


4. More and more industries and wide-awake 
manufacturers — among them the makers of tex- 
tiles, plastics, printing ink, leather and glue—are 
applying these tried and proven principles to their 
individual problems of deodorization. 


To interested executives, companies or indus- 
tries, we offer the expert assistance of our 
laboratories and personnel. 
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60% butylene glycol has a viscosity in 
centistokes of 10.8 at 20° C. and 1000 at 
— 30° C.,, whereas 60% ethylene glycol 
has value of 4.7 and 62.6 at these two 
temperatures. Ethylene glycol solutions 
undoubtedly have more favorable viscosity 
characteristics, but it is difficult to say 
how important this will prove in the com- 
petitive field; no objections have been 
raised to butylene glycol solutions on this 
score in practical driving tests which have 
extended over this winter’s lowest tem- 
peratures in Ottawa, reaching — 27° F. 

Butylene glycol has a boiling point of 
178° C., which ensures that it will not boil 
off. Barring leaks, water is all that need 
be added during the winter driving season, 
just as with ethylene glycol. 

Aqueous butylene glycol has little 
effect on the metal parts of the cooling 
system, although there is some tendency to 
attack lead and tin. A corrosion inhibitor 
will serve a useful purpose in such solu- 
tion just as when ethylene glycol is used, 
but it must be remembered that weather 
itself has a corroding action and yet no 
one seems to become concerned about this 
except in the winter driving season. Of 
all commercially used antifreezes calcium 
chloride is the only one which introduces 
really serious corrosion problems. 

Little difference has been found be- 
tween ethylene and butylene glycol as far 
as effects on rubber hose connections. 
The heat capacity is also of the same 
order so there should be little difference 
in their cooling properties. 

For the testing of used radiator fluids 
for glycol concentration, density may be 
used in the case of ethylene, but is not 
possible in the case of butylene, since its 
density is the same as water. 


Nordone Assigned 
Buffalo Territory 





Paisley Products, Inc., of New York, 
announce the appointment of A. R. 
Nordone as Western New York sales 
representative, located at 423 Eggert 
Road, Buffalo 15, New York. To 
provide improved technical service to 
industrial adhesive users in his new 
territory, New York State west of 
Syracuse, Mr. Nordone has just com- 
pleted an intensive training period at 
the Paisley New York laboratories. 
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Uniformly High Purity 


Kodak Silver Nitrate is made by Kodak itself—America’s 


largest industrial user of silver. Exacting standards and 


large-scale manufacture result in a product of uniformly 


high purity. It is entirely suitable for all industrial, 
analytical, and research purposes. ... Eastman Kodak 


Company, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WAR 


REGULATIONS 


SUMMARY 








ALKyD Restns—(WPB) Special con- 
sideration will be given to requests for 
use of off-grade or obsolete phthalic alkyd 
resins. Applications for such material 
should be made on Form WPB-2945. The 
applier must define clearly the nature of 
from the 
standard, and why it cannot be used for 


its original purpose. 


the resin, wherein it differs 
If it cannot be used 
for important military needs, every effort 
will be made to place this material where 


it is most essential in the civilian economy. 


(WPB) AI- 


location control of high test calcium hy- 


CaLtcium HypocHLoritEe 


pochlorite was transferred from Order 
M-19-a to Schedule 93 of Order M-300. 
The former order, also covering chloride 
of lime, was revoked. A monthly small- 
order exemption of 45 Ibs. was provided 
for the hypochlorite ; there was no exemp- 
tion before. 


(WPB) Minor chlorates, 


such as barium chlorate and perchlorate, 


CHLORATES 


have been removed from allocation. Order 
M-171 (Chlorate Chemicals) has been re- 
voked and the affected chemicals trans- 
ferred to M-300. 
tions have been raised from a uniform 25 


Small-order exemp- 


Ibs. to 250 Ibs. for potassium chlorate, 300 





by Cor 


pa 


_ t= 
A 


HO! ‘PNE R-| 


A Heavy Duty, High Speed 
Sewing Head for fast, dependable operation. 
Standard equipment on Consolidated bag- 
gers. 


Available for 
makes of equipment also. 


CONSOLIDATED 


GC CRG 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 


1400 WEST AVENUE 
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for sodium chlorate, and 100 for potassium 
perchlorate. 


CHLORETHYLENES—(WPB) Order M- 
371, covering trichlorethylene and perchlo- 
rethylene, was revoked and controls trans- 
ferred to Order M-300. Small order ex- 
emptions were reduced from one drum to 
less than one drum. 
chlorethylene ) 


Schedule 95 (per- 
from 10,000 to 
7,000 Ibs. per month the quantity which 


reduces 


may be supplied before the customer is 
listed on Form WPB-2947. Schedule 94 
(trichlorethylene) reduces the correspond- 
ing quantity from 10,000 to 3,250 Ibs. 


CoprpeER—(WPB) Amendments to Or- 
der M-9-c restrict the use of copper in 
many products. About 10 per cent less 
is available for second-quarter allotments 
by the Consumers Durable Goods Divi- 
s$10n. 


Corton Lintrers—(OPA) Maximum 
price of linters rejected for chemical use 
has been established at 3.23c per Ib. at the 
mills and 3.55c from dealers. Establish- 
ment of a maximum will prevent their 
sale as free linters and channel more into 
the chemical industries. 
(OPA) 


Ester GuM Base maximum 


rr eee 


Y Mead 3 


3 
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AXOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 


price of ester gum containing gum rosin 
has been increased from 11.5¢ per Ib. to 
11.85c. 

Naturat Restns—(WPB) Schedule 96 
of Order M-300 was issued to control 
All use 
and delivery must be authorized by Form 
W PB-2947, 
quired for all orders for delivery in aggre- 


the allocation of natural resins. 
End-use certification is re- 


g.@e of more than 160 Ibs. per month. 


PHENOLIC Restn—(WPB) Small-order 
quantities of phenolic resin and molding 
compound may be accepted by manufac- 
turers to complete jobs for which mate- 
rials had been specifically allocated. This 
amendment to Schedule 87 of Order M- 
300 relaxes the restriction that exempt 
small orders could be used only for ex- 
perimental purposes if additional quan- 
tities were received 


during the same 


allocation period on specific authorization. 


Rostn—(WPB) Order M-387 was is- 
sued, establishing quotas of rosin that 
may be used in the production of all but 
(military, 
mental, Lend-Lease, etc.). 


“preferred orders” govern- 
(OPA) Maximum prices of solros and 
limed rosin, both processed from wood 
Producer’s maxi- 
mum price of solros is increased from 
$3.90 to $4.10 per 100 Ibs. Producer’s 
price of limed rosin in his price for the 
wood rosin being limed plus 20 to 30c per 
100 Ibs. depending on the lime content. 


rosin, were increased, 





EXECUTONE speeds your voice to 
any department of your business, 
and brings back an immediate re- 
sponse. You lift no receiver, twirl 
no dial! You just press a button 
...and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back 
and forth from one office to an- 
other. Reports are made — ques- 
tions asked and answered —with- 
out a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, re- 
duces errors, increases efficiency, 
helps everybody get more work 
done! EXECUTONE INTER-COM 
SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serv- 
iced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities. It will pay you 
to get the whole story, 





Name 
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EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet D3 
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STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, 


PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 
B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 


INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 




















Pharmaceuticals 
Synthetic, Organic 
Insecticides and Germicides 
Research Chemicals 


ACETYLTANNIC ACID, 


U. S. P. (chemicel name for 
Tannigen) 


ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.S. P. 
(chemical name for Tannalbin) 


ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE, 
N.N. R. 

BETA NAPHTHYL BIENZO- 
ATE, N.N.R. 


CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHAI- 
ATE, pure 


BENZYL DISULFIDE 


CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, 
U.8. P. 


CALCIUM LEVULINATE, pere 


CAMPIHOSULFONATES 
CAMPHIORIC ACID, C. P. 
ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE, 
U.S. P. 
HELMITOL, N.N.R. 
HEXAMETILYL — DIAMINO- 
ISOPROPANOL-DI-IODIDE 
Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound (chemical name for 
Endoiodin and lodisan) 
ee ee 
THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
O0-CRESOLPHUTHALEIN 
PHENOISULPHONPHTHA- 
LEIN 


Ask for our Complete 1 ist of Chemicals 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Executive Offices: 


211 East 19th Street Gramercy 5-1030 New York 3,N. Y. 
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uunt’s POTASSIUM 





FERRICYANIDE 


Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 
prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 
Ferricyanide enables you to yet more dupli- 
cates from a single master drawing. 
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by W. A. JORDAN 








Outlook for Canada as a 
Market for U. S. Chemicals 


Home industry is now capable of supplying about half of Can- 
ada’s normal chemical requirements, but the Dominion will 
still need more chemicals from U.S. than it bought in 1939. 


ITH foresighted chemical com- 
AY cocis once again giving serious 
attention to the almost forgotten word 
“sales,” a preliminary consideration seems 
warranted as to the postwar outlook for 
Canada as a market for chemicals made 
in the United States. 

First off it must be realized that the 
Canadian chemical market is small com- 
pared with the U. S. domestic market, so 
that comparison of actual consumption 
figures do not make a very impressive 


picture. Canada has roughly only about 


South America, and New 
Zealand, combined. 

Last year the Dominion’s chemical im- 
ports, some 90 per cent of which origi- 
nated in the U. S., amounted to $81,000,- 
000. Admittedly a heavy and essentially 
undisclosed percentage was straight war- 
time business, but even in 1939 Canada’s 
imports from the U. S. of $29,000,000 
topped the U. S.’s second best customer, 
the United Kingdom, by $7,000,000. 

The prewar year of 1939 cannot, of 
course, be regarded today as 


Australia, 


“ ” 
normal. 





Discharge end of open evaporator pan showing salt being recovered from brine 
at the Windsor Salt Works of Canadian Industries Limited. Total salt pro- 
duction of Canada is 650,000 tons annually, mostly from Ontario. 


one-twelfth the population of her south- 
ern neighbor, and has not progressed as 
far along the path of industrialization. 
But relative to other U. S. chemical 
export markets, Canada looms large. In 
normal times she is the United States’ 
largest single chemical customer. The 
1940 Canadian market for U. S. chemi- 
cals was greater than that of all South 
America, four times that of Brazil alone, 
and almost equivalent to the total of 
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Since that time the Dominion has pro- 
gressed far in an industrial sense, and 
thereby in chemical consuming capacity. 
Therefore, although a precise estimate 
cannot be made, it is justifiable to believe 
that postwar imports of chemicals will 
exceed 1939 values and tonnages. 

The Canadian chemical industry, which 
is devoted primarily to supplying domes- 
tic needs, is capable of accommodating 
about one-half Canada’s normal chemi- 


cal requirements. Of necessity, in the 
light of relatively limited demand for 
some chemicals, it is not endowed with 
the diversity of the U. S. industry. Im- 
ports, therefore, do not basically com- 
pete with made-in-Canada chemicals; 
rather they are complementary, and most 
Canadian chemical producers also act as 
distributors for imported lines. Such 
items are, naturally, those chemicals 
which cannot be made in the Dominion 
economically and are more advantage- 
ously imported from larger-scale, lower- 
unit-cost, U. S. producers. 

That situation obtains especially today. 
After the war it is evident that British 
exporters will appear on the scene to 
compete for the Canadian market. How- 
ever, U. K. chemicals in the past have 
never amounted to more than a moderate 
percentage of U. S. imports. 

During the war the Canadian chemical 
industry has grown substantially, but 
more vertically than horizontally. Cana- 
dian import needs have changed, and are 
changing constantly, but the Dominion’s 
top-ranking imports still remain remark- 
ably similar to those of prewar days. 
High in the current list are synthetic 
resins, vegetable and essential oils, waxes, 
titanium oxide, carbon black, ethylene 
glycol, sulfur, magnesium sulfate, xanth- 
ates, tartaric acid, and many fine chem- 
icals. 

All indications are that even as the 
Canadian chemical industry develops, im- 
ports of chemicals will also increase in 
proportion to the nation’s progress. And, 
barring unforeseen and currently improb- 
able tariff changes, some 70 per cent of 
postwar Canadian chemical imports will 
be brought in from her good neighbor, 
the U: S. 


Nichols Making C.P. Acids 


The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd., 
Canadian subsidiary of General Chemical 
Co., has just brought into production at 
Sulphide, Ontario, a new unit for the 
manufacture of c.p. hydrochloric, nitric, 
and sulfuric acids, and ammonium hy- 
droxide. This development marks the 
first time that such reagents have been 
manufactured on a commercial scale in 
Canada, for heretofore the Dominion has 
been exclusively dependent on imports 
from the U. S. for these reagents, and, 
2s a matter of fact, for most reagent 
chemicals. 

The Nichols unit operates essentially as 
a purifying plant for its own commercial 
grade, pyrite-based sulfuric, and distills 
purchased hydrochloric and nitric. Al- 
though Nichols did manufacture nitric 
prior to the war, its own plant has been 
closed for several years due to the non- 
availability of adequate supplies of sodium 
nitrate. No definite plans as to its re- 
opening have been made. 

Prior to the establishment of its new 
facilities Nichols had distributed Baker 
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VITAMOIL 


LABORATORY, INC. 


Hydrogenation Specialists 


now have facilities available for produe- 
tion on a pilot plant seale of oils, fats, 


and chemical syntheties. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Sorbitol, on allocation, 
available in drum lots 


VITAMOIL LABORATORY, Inc. 


Foot of Henderson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Bergen 3-5304 


April, 1945 
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| @Insoluble—Stays put; will not wash out 

@ Seals Permanently —Fills clearances and imperfections 
@ Eliminates galling, rust-— Joints easily taken apart later 
@ Never hardens—Can't crack under vibration or strain 
@ Ready for use—Packed in 1, 5 and 7 Ib. cans 


John Crane Plastic Lead Seal is ONE compound for ALL general 
services. Use it for plant maintenance and production assembly. A 
test tells the full story. Write us— sample will be sent immediately. 


CRANE PACKING COMPANY 1880Suyler Ave.- Chicago 13, tl 


BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DeTRONT, CRANE PACh!... COMPANY, LTD 
HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, SAN HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CAN 
FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, TULSA RANCHES: m 














EASY TO CHANGE 
FROM ONE SERVICE 
TO ANOTHER WITH- 
OUT CHANGING TUBE 





BUTANE 
PROPANE SCALE 
SCALE 


WHITE-BACKED 
METERING 
TUBE 





NATURAL 
GAS 


FLOAT SCALE 








A Big Feature of 
Series 100 
ROTAMETERS 
One important advan- 
tage of the Series 100 
Rotameters is the inter- 
changeable scales that 
make it possible to use 
the same  Kotameter 
when it is desired to 
change from one service 
to another. New and ac- 
curate scales can be fur- 
nished quickly and in- 
expensively without 
loss of time and expense 





in returning meter for 
recalibration or new 
tubes and floats. 

Write for Publication 4135 





COCHRANE CORP. 
3154 N. 17th St., Phila. 32, Pa. 


COCHRANE-RUIJAMETERS 


ROTAMETERS 








& Adamson laboratory chemicals in Can- 
ada. Henceforth it will continue to han- 
dle the general B & A line, with domes- 
tically produced acids and ammonia re- 
placing the imported reagents. 


Institute to Meet in June 

The board of directors of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada have announced that 
the 1945 Canadian Chemical Conference 
will be held in Quebec City June 4, 5, 6. 

Highlight of the conference will be a 
symposium on research to be held on 
June 6, the theme: of which will be Co- 
ordination of Research and the National 
Welfare. 
Great 


Outstanding authorities from 
3ritain, the United States and 
Canada will take part. They will discuss 
coordination of industrial 


and university research activity in Canada 


government, 


and other countries. 

The Chemical Institute of Canada was 
1945, by the 
amalgamation of the Canadian Chemical 
Association, Canadian Institute of Chem- 
istry, and Society of Chemical Industry 
(Canada). L. E. 


officially formed January 1, 


Westman is_ president 
and A. E. G. Cadenhead is chairman of 
the council. 


Monochloroacetic Acid and 
Chloral To Be Made 
The research and development depart- 
ment of one of Canada’s major organic 
chemical producers is concluding prelim- 
inary investigations on processes for the 
manufacture of monochloroacetic acid and 
chloral. It is reported as being probable 
that production of both these chemicals, 
never manufactured in the Dominion pre 
viously, will be realized within the year. 
The Canadian market for chloral, which 
would be made in the Dominion by means 
of a novel acetaldehyde-based process, de- 
pends, of course, largely on the implemen- 
tation of plans for the domestic manufac- 
ture of DDT. However, at press date, 
initial production of DDT in the very 
near future is definitely probable, and 
with the government vitally interested in 
the potentialities of the insecticide as a 
means of combating the forest-ravaging 
spruce bud worm, heavy tonnage demand 
for DDT is quite possible. Too, Canadian 
production costs of chloral, by the pro 
cess mentioned, are regarded as favorable 
enough to permit the realization of a fair 
export market for the chemical. 
Canadian consumption of monochloro- 
acetic acid is, at present, small. But from 
a longer term view the part played by 
the acid as a raw material for the manu- 
facture of the weedkiller, 2-4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid, now coming into 
prominence (CI, Jan. 45, p. 78) is looked 
upon as offering interesting possibilities. 
Too, its employment in the production of 
carboxymethyl cellulose, another item of 
promise, enhances marketing prospects. 
Neither the 2-4-D acid nor carboxy- 


methyl cellulose is made in Canada at 
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NOTE: The Chemicals index does not include government plants 
imaking explosives, etc. It does include representative plants from 
the following groups: fertilizers, inks, pharmaceuticals, pairts, pig- 
ments, soops, insecticides, and other miscellaneous. 


‘Source: Canadian Bank of Commerce 











present, and it is improbable that either 
will be for some time to come, but basic 
Canadian costs of monochloroacetic are 
considered as competitive enough to per- 
mit the development of export sales of 
the acid. 


Dominion Rubber Acquires 
Irwin Dyestuff 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Canadian 
subsidiary of the U. S. Rubber Co., has 
recently purchased Irwin Dyestuff Cor 
poration Ltd., according to President Paul 
C. Jones. Irwin Dyestuff, one of Canada’s 
major dyestuff distributors, was created 
several years ago to take over the or- 
ganization formerly owned by 
Consolidated Dyestuff. 


The Irwin Corporation will act as sales 


prewar 


outlet for various dyes and chemicals, a 
cording to Mr. Jones, and will compl 
ment the activities of the Naugatuck 
Chemical division of Dominion Rubber. 
The acquisition of the Irwin distribut 
ing facilities is a substantial addition to 
Nauga- 


tuck, which was established in Canada 


fast-growing, research-minded 
only four years ago. Originally, Nauga- 
tuck was set up to manufacture aniline 
It has rapidly expanded into the rubbet 
chemical field and into such aniline-based 
chemicals as acetanilide, quinoline, etc 

In view of the fact that no anline dyes 
are at present being manufactured in Can- 
ada, and that Naugatuck is Canada’s prim 
aniline producer, chemical circles regard 
the purchase of the Irwin organization as 
more than incidentally significant. 


New Hardesty Plant 

W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd. 
has brought in its recently constructed 
plant in New Toronto, and has_ begut 
splitting fats for fatty acids and glycerine 
Plans call for increased output of 
and stearic in the near future. 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 





BOSTON: P, A. HOUGHTON. INC. 





PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 


ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


PAUL A. DUNKEL € CO., 


INCORPORATED 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


| WALL STREET, NEW YORK, Hanover 2-3750 














1's EXTREMELY LOW POUR POINTS 
Teehnieal White Oils 
Viscosities Ranging 50 to 90 Seconds at 100° F. 


PETROLEM SULFONATES 
PETROLEUM WAXES 
PETROLATUMS 


OIL STATES PETROLEUM CO., Inc. 


da 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 


—FREEPORT— 


Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 


)} 











date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 


pendable service. Freeport Sulphur Company, 
122 East 42nd Street, New ‘York 


—SULPHUR— 
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GUM ARABIC 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM GHATTI 
GUM KARAYA (Indian) 
GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM EGYPTIAN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
QUINCE SEED 
* 
CASEIN 


SPECIALTIES: 


MENTHOL (Crystals) 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 

CREAM OF TARTAR 
GLUCOSE (U.S.P.) 

COUMARIN 
* 

EGG ALBUMEN 
EGG YOLK 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 

JAPAN WAX ’ 
3 CANDELILLA WAX : 
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ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS - OXIDATION 
AGENTS ° BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 


(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) 


Special Organic Peroxides 





Acetyl Benzoyl Peroxide, etc. 


* REGISTERED { TRADEMARK 
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SHIP AND STORE 
B\.¢ YOUR CHEMICALS, PIGMENTS ez 
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WATERPROOF BAGS 





Sift-Proof, Moisture-Proof Containers 
Prevent Loss From Damage 


Fulton Waterproof Bags are easy to handle and 
to store. They are tough and carry well. In many 
instances Fulton Waterproof Bags are replacing 
metal drums and other more expensive containers 
with entire satisfaction. Write our plant nearest 
you for full information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kans, 
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| lassco- McCool PULVERIZER 


Grinds any laboratory sample to 150 mesh in 
one pass. Gyratory motion insures long disc life. 
Construction prevents grease contamination of 
samples. Easy, positive self-locking adjustment. 
Anti-friction bearings. Chamber housing, rotating’ 
and fixed discs always aligned. No gears—quiet- 
er and without vibration. Easily cleaned. Only 
two H.P. motor required. 


Send for New Illustrated Folder 


A * 
oo melter “28 HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
canrmncsco WEIme (CM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY ies By yey 29th a GRAY'S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 


Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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Petroleum Reserves 


More than two billion barrels of new 
petroleum reserves were added to the oil 
supply of the nation during 1944 by the 
discovery of new oil pools and the fur- 
ther development of older pools, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the API Com- 
mittee on Petroleum Reserves, just made 
to the Board of Directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Despite a record crude oil production 
of 1,678 million barrels during the year, 
the net gain in the proved oil reserves of 
the country amounted to 389 million 
barrels in 1944. During the year Alabama 
became the twenty-sixth oil producing 
state, while Louisiana and Mississippi led 
all other states in the reserves added by 
discovery. Texas, with reserves of 11,375 
million barrels, has 55.6 percent of U. S. 
oil reserves, with California, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico following in the order named. In 
1944 the new reserves resulting from dis- 
covery amounted to 511 million barrels, 
the highest figure since 1938, while addi- 
tions to reserves by development added 


another 1,556 million barrels. Crude oil 
withdrawals from reserve amounted to 
24.2 percent more than those of prewar 


1941, 
Report 


The report of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Petroleum Reserves Commit- 
tee, J. Edgar Pew, Chairman, follows: 

The committee estimates that the 
proved reserves of crude oil in the United 
States, as of December 31, 1944, amounted 
to 20,453,231,000 barrels. This is derived 
as follows: 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1943 .. 
Extensions (new oil) and revisions during 1944 


New reserves (new pools) discovered in 1944 ... 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 
added in 1944 . 
Subtract production. during 1944 P 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1944 . 


Increase in Reserves since December 31, 
The estimates in this report refer solely 
to proved or blocked-out reserves of 
crude oil (including condensate) known 
to be recoverable under existing economic 
and operating conditions. 
Proved reserves are both drilled and 


Table | 
Estimated Proved Petroleum Reserves in the United States 


(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. 


S. Gallons) 


Changes in Proved 


Proved Reserves due to Proved 
Reserves Extensions (New Reserves Proved Reserves 
as of Oil)* and in New Pools Production as of 
December 31, Revisions during Discoveredin During 1944 December 31, 
1943 1944 1944** (Estimated) 1944 
I Se Ove eh ek. > eakereaie me 360 43 317 
Ce rere see 296,929 20,423 5,148 29,441 293,059 
ce ree 3,336,823 242,575 76,925 311,771 3,344,552 
RENO 6. vow cevess 45,111 46,025 647 2,960 88,823 
MENT: 5. 0 os. 2:50 phates 294,622 100,661 2,727 77,296 320,714 . 
OS SPA eae ° 31,039 3,887 1,657 5,090 31,493 
BOND hg Sa wate od wintne 645,852 42,431 12,498 99,030 601,751 
Ee ee ee 35,190 15,236 331 9,677 41,080 
D... idvtsteeas 1,483,826 107,062 112,055 129,556 1,573,387 
WOM oe cman £p 55,248 17,745 10,700 18,559 65,134 
ee eee err ee 38,872 6,973 179,533 16,367 209,011 
eae 108,057 11,829 34 8,582 111,650 
SN ino gta eaiven ape 1,000 419 581 
TEOW BRGRING 2 ice ic ss 653,981 ~—54,101 2,240 39,556 562,564 
ee Pee 90,525 4,694 85,831 
RS OKT ic ces ae a8 32,643 1,925 2,944 31,624 
Oklahoma ..:....;. 908,618 165,547 20,844 124,747 970,262 
Pennsylvania 137,323 14,185 123,138 
Texas 11,324,954 740,213 58,103 747,790 11,375,480 
West Virginia 43,839 3,084 40,755 
Wyoming 499,394 89,636 25,269 32,569 581,730 
Miscellaneous*** 306 50 . 61 295 
Total United States... 20,064,152 1,556,192 511,308 1,678,421 20,453,231 


* Extensions greatly exceed revisions, 

** 
that eventually a much larger area will produce, 
actually proved reserves. 


*** Tneludes Florida, Missouri, 


nly a limited area is assigned to each new discovery even though the committee may believe 


for in this report we are concerned only with 


Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. 


Table Il 
Summary of Committee’s Annual Reports Covering Period 1937-1944 


(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. 
New oil blocked out during year 


Through Revisions Through 
of Previous Estimates New Pools 
and Extensions Discovered 


Year to Known Fields During Year 
SOOT i vccts dies : . 

I Re ee 2,792,790 928,742 
Ry ob ed seis Oe 2,243,571 810,493 
tg eee nr ee 2,058,455 340,667 
SPL sere chev aoa 1,607,012 286,338 
i, SP ee 1,538,989 429,974 
Sa aes 1,618,925 260,051 
1943 4 ; 1,202,368 282,418 
ieee out ee be .. 1,556,192 511,308 
April, 1945 


S. Gallons) 





oer 
Total Through 


Estimated 
New Discoveries, Production Proved 
Extensions and During Reserves as of 
Revisions Year End of Year 
ede te 13,063,400 
3,721,532 1,277,664 15,507,268 
3,054,064 1,213,186 17,348,146 
2,399,122 1,264,256 18,483,012 
1,893,350 1,351,847 19,024,515 
1,968,963 1,404,182 19,589,296 
1,878,976 1,385,479 20,082,793 
1,484,786 1,503,427 20,064,152 
2,067,500 1,678,421 20,453,231 


1943 and new proved reserves 


1943... 


undrilled. The proved drilled reserves, 
in any pool, include the oil estimated to 
be recoverable by the production systems 
new in operation (whether primary or 
secondary) and from the area actually 
drilled up on the spacing pattern in vogue 
in that pool. The proved undrilled re- 
serves, in any pool, include reserves under 
undrilled spacing units which are so close, 
and so related, to the drilled units that 
there is every reasonable probability that 
they will produce when drilled. 

In the case of new discoveries, which 
are seldom fully developed in the first 


20,064,152,000 bbl. 
2,067,500,000 bbl. 


1,556,192,000 bbl. 
511, 308,000 bbl. 








22,131,652,000 bbl. 


‘ 1,678,421,000 bbl. 





20,453,231,000 bbl. 

389,079,000 bbl. 
year and in fact for several years there- 
after, the estimates of proved reserves 
necessarily represent but a part of the 
reserves which may ultimately be assigned 
to the new reservoirs discovered each 
year. The total of new oil through dis- 
coveries estimated as proved in any given 
year is comparatively small and the total 
of new oil through extensions is com- 
paratively large. As knowledge of the 
factors affecting production and well per- 
formance become available, and as these 
factors are studied, reserves in older 
fields can be estimated with greater pre- 
cision and revised accordingly. 

The committee again wishes espe- 
cially to stress the fact that its esti- 
mates of proved reserves cannot be 
used as a measure of the rate at 
which these reserves can be pro- 
duced with or without physical waste. 
Oil cannot be produced from the per- 
meable rocks in which it occurs at 
any desired rate, because the flow of 
oil through the pores of the oil-bear- 
ing rocks is definitely controlled by 
physical factors of the reservoir. As 
a matter of fact, today’s known oil 
can be recovered only over a period 
of many years and at gradually de- 
clining annual rates, as has been 
widely demonstrated by past per- 
formance under all kinds of operat- 
ing conditions. For this reason, 
those, who through arbitrary divi- 
sion of the known reserves by any 
current rate of production or by 
any anticipated rate of consumption, 
try to estimate the life of proved 
reserves of oil, or the rate at which 
these reserves can be produced, ar- 
rive at an incorrect conclusion. 

For comparative purposes we append 
a summary tabulation (Table II) of the 
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overall figures contained in the com- 
mittee’s annual reports covering the pe- 
riod from 1937 to 1944, inclusive. Fig- 
ures for 1935 and 1936, which were the 
first developed by the committee, are 
not available separately. 


Record Manganese 
Production 


The production of manganese ore con- 
taining (natural) 35 per cent or more 
manganese in 1944 was the largest since 
1918 and was the second most productive 
year on record, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior. Output as measured by 
shipments from mines is estimated at 
243,000 short tons during 1944, compared 
with 205,173 tons in 1943 and 190,748 
tons in 1942, The major contributors dur- 
ing 1944 were the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Anaconda, Montana, the Domes- 
tic Manganese and Development Co., 
Butte, Montana, the Dominion Manganese 
Corp., Waynesboro, Virginia, and the 
Manganese Ore Co., Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Shipments of ore containing from 5 to 
35 per cent manganese in 1944 totaled 





Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, January 1945 
January (Preliminary) December (Revised) 
ha ti x 
i Ww =~ 
Stocks Stocks 
at pro- at pro- 
Conaump- ducing Consump- ducing 
tionin plants, tionin plants, 
; producting end of producing end of 
Chemical and Basis Unit +Production plants month Production plants month 
Acetylene: 
For use in chemical syn- 
OES) s iwrcee ee tocas M cu. ft. (1) 319,079 
For commercial purposes M cu. ft. (1) (1) Q) 131,912 
Aluminum chloride: 
Anhydrous and _ crystal 
(100% AICls) ....... M pounds 5,140 (2) 3,428 4,630 (2) 3,262 
Solution (32° Be’) .. M pounds 1,034 Sagi 503 1,113 ee 483 
Aluminum sulfate: 
Commercial (100% Als 
DOD cc bHc Mw bvie M pounds (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Iron Lay (100% Als 
ge Tae M pounds (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Synthetic anhydrous ammo- 
nia (100% NHs)* ..... Short tons 49,863 35,290 7,409 50,833 32,026 6,120 
Ammonium chloride (100% 
ERY oe sin's sinc oe,s M pounds 5,075 2,659 5,263 wee 2,182 
Barium sulfate (Blanc fixe’) . 
(100% Ba SOu) ...... M pounds 5,042 3,827 3,953 5,450 4,109 3,947 
Bleaching oa (35-37% 
Available Cle) M pounds 1,950 389 2,466 Awe 993 
Calcium acetate (80% Ca 
ceo. eee M pounds 785 ss ata 312 957 eta 253 
Calcium arsenate (100% 
Car GisO@8) ........% M pounds 1,766 (2) 15,921 1,393 (2) 15,295 
= carbide (Commer- 
“NM GAELS Aer ae Short tons (1) (5) (1) 63,713 (5) 30,382 
Calcium hypochlorite ped 
(70% Available Cle) M pounds 1,317 (2) 1,189 1,214 (2) 784 
— (004 Call ; 
onobasic aHa 
(POs)2) ; ¥ fos oe ean M pounds 4,716 (2) 4,398 4,461 (2) 5,195 
Dibasic (100% CaHPO«) M pounds 3,519 (2) 2,780 4,248 (2) 2,699 
Carbon, activated ........ M pounds 5,069 (2) 4,753 4,970 (2) 4,828 
Carbon black (Channel): 
Rubber a, Tee Ter M pounds 35,667 24,396 34,041 *37,990 


Cellulose Plastic Products: Production, and Shipments and Consumption, in the United States, by Months, 1942-1944 


Presented here are statistics on cellulose plas- 
tic products, publication of which was discon- 
tinued in June 1942. Distribution of these data 
was restricted subsequent to June 1942 for 
reasons of national security, and while these 
restrictions have been relaxed, it is deemed nec- 
essary to withhold data for recent months. 

Data are based on-the reports of 15 manufac- 
turers which represent practically the entire 
industry. Nine manufacturers make cellulose 
nitrate products, six make cellulose acetate 
products and ten make cellulose acetate molding 
composition. Beginning October 1943, data are 


included for two companies which produce cellu- 
lose acetate molding composition from scrap 
material. While these companies were in opera- 
tion prior to October 1943 comparability of the 
data is little affected; in that month, they made 
no shipments and accounted for only 2 percent 
of total molding composition production. One 
additional company reported cellulose acetate 
sheets, rods and tubes for the first time in No- 
vember 1943. The production of this company 
is so small that comparability is unaffected. 

The production, and shipments and consump- 
tion figures represent data reported by prime 


manufacturers of cellulose plastic materials and 
include no data for plastic molding companies 
which manufacture products from purchased 
material. This results in some understatement 
of the data for cellulose acetate sheets, rods and 
tubes. Manufacture of these products from pur- 
chased material, however, is reflected in the data 
here shown for shipments of cellulose acetate 
molding composition. The statistics shown for 
sheet forms do not contain data for safety glass 
sheeting. They may, however, contain data for 
some wrapping material, since the report form 
does not specify that such should be excluded. 








(In pounds) 
Nitrocellulose Cellulose Acetate 
- o% wee moe 
Sheets, rods, and Molding 
Year Total Sheets Rods Tubes tubes composition 
and — a —_— ~, WH - -= ——— 
Month Shipments Shipments Shipments * Shipments Shipments 
and con- and con- and con- and con- and com- Ship 
rome Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production ments 
4 > 
oo eer 15,128,826 16,038,188 10,422,370 10,838,323 3,662,075 3,819,016 1,044,381 1,380,849 7,453,307 6,777,324 40,792,518 38,794,514 
gpeenry cies am 1,617,597 1,754,858 1,113,319 1,191,391 362,840 408,070 141,438 155,397 585,319 541,536 3,788,786’ 3,597,003 
ebruary ...... 1,376,603 1,545,087 22,605 1,050,319 319,840 350,342 134,158 144,426 566,575 504,428 3,477,850 3,224,519 
March 1,434,262 1,393,563 1,006,242 984,379 296,100 269,593 131,920 139,591 519,357 486,470 3,643,633 3,444,374 
eee 1,414,867 1,526,49 983,607 1,017,634 321,667 337,315 109,593 171,548 567,799 588,458 3,606,741 3,460,615 
DE sc V cap aipas 1,295,696, 1,304,72 898,03 842,003 340,205 325,579 57,457 137,143 465,100 482,676 3,178,564 3,053,767 
June sp vee Gaperaeee) aoeenee 946,198 900,336 364,652 342,653 63,626 121,162 556,579 523,011 3,241,441 3,048,020 
Sere 1,292,700 1,386,918 859,985 951,402 381,369 333,544 51,346 101,972 680,261 586,089 3,571,206 3,512,711 
Pe eee 1,097,770 1,176,162 733,280 762,313 301,869 323,972 62,621 89,877 644,264 569,004 3,120,623 2,964,037 
September 988,895 1,115,982 614,915 754,911 296,722 276,242 77,258 84,829 736,508 576,392 3,123,755 2,965,509 
October 1,171,127 1,181,774 788,423 762,339 256,865 345,095 125,839 74,340 808,220 669,495 2,854,911 2,652,899 
November 999,017 1,114,302 760,690 758,947 190,686 278,809 47,641 76,546 602,925 563,082 3,297,436 2,966,399 
December 1,065,816 1,174,169 795,072 862,349 229,260 227,802 41,484 84,018 720,400 686,683 3, 887, 572 3,904,661 
1943 
Total ........ 14,042,348 14,530,299 8,929,257 9,323,639 4,280,853 4,409,707 832,238 796,953 10,163,467 10,082,236 44,222,714 42,214,571 
January 798,682 1,362,711 567,470 938,260 194,156 351,622 37,056 72,829 870,247 862,522 3,429,318 3,259,862 
POUGUAET « 00cer% 1,064,329 1,037,279 690,727 696,234 305,306 275,087 68,296 65,958 767,777 787,955 3,129,928 3,014,78 
March 1,349,511 1,360,872 843,331 872,723 420,422 412,775 85,758 75,374 989,501 894,642 3,960,309 3,781,930 
eee 1,098,108 1,158,575 728,959 762,746 298,676 329,671 70,473 66,158 835,664 787,221 2,797,914 2,784,15¢ 
Fae 1,059,867 1,184,164 657,691 769,003 326,896 340,684 75,280 74,477 777,105 865,359 3,112,343 2,981,041 
ee ee 1,130,427 1,288,192 695,331 802,304 360,395 392,458 74,701 93,430 1,008,936 1,033,179 3,457,071 3,323,974 
July inves cede ne. “aeleaeee 691,217 704,466 452,946 399,429 82,688 67,368 906,526 881,402 3,821,202 3,610,795 
August ~. wes 2,805,006 1,259,883 827,458 797,837 417,629 406,187 57,919 55,859 * 822,979 873,478 4,101,073 3,924,581 
September ..... 1,158,733 27,709 764,390 511,960 335,362 362,948 58,981 52,801, 858,029 725,602 3,953,374 3,753,754 
October. ........ 1,343,103 1,268,816 845,555 822,426 429,656 391,254 67,892 55,136 781,255 718,903 3,875,817 3,651,970 
November ...... 1,326,970 1,248,411 870,315 841,268 381,712 361,925 74,943 45,218 755,475 772,029 4,350,618 3,942,452 
December 1,182,761 1,262,424 746,813 804,412 357,697 385, 667 78,251 72,345 789, 973 879,944 4,233,747 4,185,270 
1944 
ae 1,275,119 1,209,993 791,671 770,263 409,823 377,964 73,625 61,766 798,925 838,260 4,040,660 3,705,769 
February ...... 1,443,101 1,318,505 920,565 793,903 450,050 472,650 72,486 51,952 721,952 868,261 4,213,788 4,019,165 
OO SAS 1,468,320 2,479,146 931,996 917,165 459,720 480,003 76,604 81,978 646,137 822,248 4,482,339 3,878,183 
ee Eee ee 1,474,637 1,511,507 947,496 951,989 431,395 467,117 95,746 92,401 676,416 622,199 4,878,333 4,544,239 
Be ois 5 pore kan 1,456,855 1,469,530 882,587 897,395 484,628 483,626 89,640 88,509 762,307 842,301 5,204,868 4,672,882 
hey ph Gray cee 1,468,681 1,561,850 907,405 943,928 448,191 505,433 113,085 112,489 704,136 757,546 4,860,128 4,528,425 
Oe oe - 1,198,118 1,291,518 726,664 774,303 381,927 419,223 89,527 97,992 736,111 675,785 4,517,606 4,207,545 
PER Gide sss 1,382,746 1,319,348 894,642 820, 133 396,356 410,655 91,748 88, 560 730,922 731, 818 5, ,007,831 4,504,670 
674 Chemical Industries 














Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks; January 1945 (cont'd) 





1,660,000 short tons. Much of this ore 
came from the Cuyuna range in the Lake 


16,136 ,144 *16,293 ‘ git ‘ 
Phe acy ae ceneet inane aes _ . : Superior district, and the bulk contained 
Liquid and gas ........ M pounds (1) (1) (1) *15,966 2,784  *2,962 less than 10 per cent (natural) man- 
Solid (dry ice) ........ M pounds (1) eis (1) 42,781 5,978 3 . ; 
ee Short tons 103,953 61,794 8,127 on sear ~oee ganese. Shipments from mines of fer- 
pin chee yg Bee M pounds on & ae ” ‘ ruginous manganese ore containing 10 to 
‘ (C. P.) tae pnt M pounds 3,356 348 = 1,856 3,148 342 2,396 35 per cent manganese in 1942 and 1943 
acetoarsen aris 
‘sree sey cyt ai ee ee M pounds q) (2) (1) 418 (2) 748 amounted to 268,764 tons and 471,593 tons 
— = id (100% cvorttons 35,008 23,235 +«2,981 34,346 «19,957 *3,751 _—«sespectively, and shipments of manganii- 
Millions of erous iron ore (5 to 10 per cent Mn) to- 
AMMA. --<cnnvur nase cubic feet (1) (1) (5) 2,086 ~=—«1,751—S (5) ore ( P re she 
Hydrogen peroxide (100 taled 1,500,613 tons and 1,251,275 tons 
WOODY ke Cece edcs M pounds 2,636 99 1,604 2,661 45 *1,170 respectivel 
LM RENEE ass @ vat cceees M pounds 1,121 (2) 1,377 1,210 (2) 1,377 P y: , 
Lead arsenate (acid and a . a a a 7908 ae Production of ferromanganese during 
tied snide: ome ee ——" ; . 1944 is estimated at 704,000 short tons, 
| A a A eee M pounds 7,911 177 3,708 7,936 423 3,716 ‘ . . : > 
Yellow (C. P.) ...... i geemde 29°647 7,076 9,473 32,186 6,310 *8,989 compared with 661,338 tons m 1942 and 
Methanol: ‘ ‘iin s oa 702,484 tons in 1943. Spiegeleisen pro- 
aerate Ci00e CH, M gailone $17 (5) alan ) : duction is estimated at 170,000 tons in 
- R. .. Rie Seta oe M gallons 6,455 (2) 3,166 5,851 (2) 2,382 1944. In 1942 and 1943 production 
oly ate chrome orange 
we 3: ....... M pounds 137 2 135 105 2 154 amounted to 186,026 tons and 149,036 tons 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs) epert tone 40,740 36,581 6,966 41,328 36,119 7,380 respectively. 
Nitrous oxide ............ S.T.P. (1) (1) 9,440 ; 3,642 The War Production B " 
Oxygen ..... Ader Pete M cu. ft. (1) @) (2) 1,496;821 34,482 (2) ction Board ordered 
Phosphoric acid (50% Hs- ‘ the shutdown of the Government-owned 
* * . ee 
pPOe) -yecgstiny Shorttons $1,218 45,118 13,374 $8,237 °50,872 *12,973 manganese leaching and nodulizing plant 
chromate (100%) .. M pounds 596 519 489 496 of the Manganese Ore Company at Las 
Potassium hydroxide (caus- Vv N “rey 
tic potash) (100% KOH) Short tons 4,124 812 1,463 4,048 921 1,295 egas, Nevada, as a result of the Nation’s 
Seda. ach (Commercial sod- ability to maintain adequate supplies of 
ium carbonate) Oe manganese ore from established sources, 
Total wet and dry. (98- a ie iii thereby eliminating the need of contin- 
BA ta —" (98. ee. am ; uing this relatively high cost operation. 
100% NazCOs) .... Short tons 185,516 52,829 41,465 197,315 60,389 33,923 
Finished dense (98- 
100% NazCOs) .... Short tons 124,948 2,785 35,193 124,019 3,004 24,238 . i ‘ 
NI es pas Shorttons (3) = (2),— (3)-— 16,032 (2) 666 Soap Consumption 
Sodium bicarbonate (re- ‘ 8.672 ~~ 2 $.077 
gifted) (100% NaHCOs) Shorttons 12,614 (2) ‘§,672_ 13, ) More than 5,000,000,000 Ibs. of de- 
4 chromate (100%) ‘ia Short tons 6,582 (2) 823 6,854 (2) 710 tergents were sold last year, of which 
odium bisulfit 1 - j 
a. le pounds 2,947, (2) 995 3,390 (2) g92 quantity over 3,000,000,000 Ibs. was soap, 
Sodium hyd Ifide (100 i i p. 
ee pounds 1,710 (2) 656 1,620 (2) 973 and the remainder was comprised of spe 
Sodium hydrosulfite (100% i ; : os aids pe wii cial industrial detergents, according to 
Bs scoggee steeeaaeeees Meee 3,121 (2) , , ’ Dr. Foster D. Snell in a recent speech 
: — ee nae before the Detroit section of the American 
Electrolytic process— shemica i 
Liquid (100% NaOH) Short tons 101,993 103,708 Chemical Society. 
Solid (100% NaOH) Short tons 19,461 18,643 
Lime-soda process— . a 36,233 64,204 ears 34,189 *63,932 
Liquid (100% NaOH) Short tons 63,26 eas. a" " . 
«<_ 4, Solid (100% NaOH). Shorttons 19,860 19,506 Zinc Production 
Sodium phosphate: .. > 
— re ee a) @) Gi) "1,141 (@2)——s«*208 maceswgeias tides 
Dibasic (100% Nas- pian For the first year since 1940, smelter 
, Short tons (1) (2) (1) 3,951 (2) 648 : : . oe 
Tribashe (100% NasPOs) Short tons (1) (1) (1) 6.584 180 1,831 production of slab zinc in 1944 showed a 
Meta (100% NaPOs) Short tons (1) (2) (1) a @) = decline, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
. ae re wares): Suert vane q@) q@) a) 6 : United States Department of the Interior. 
Te aeibes:.” ince Production from both domestic and for- 
liquid and solid (an- i , * 
fice)... ....... > Shortens: 20997. @) saan 49901 (s) $0,677 +~«CiSM_ Ores was lower, but output of re 
Sodium sulfate: , F distilled secondary slab zinc remained 
Anhydrous (refined) : : a 
(100% Na2SOs) ..... Short tons (1) (2) (1) 5,576 (2) 2,318 virtually unchanged. The dominant fac- 
Glauber’s salt (100% : : ls 
NasS0..10H20) ..... Short tons (1) (2) a) 16,611 (2)_—Ss«3,203.«S«« tO Causing the decline was the acute 
Salt cake (crude) (com- ‘ ‘is nt ee ‘meals pas site shortage of manpower at mines and smelt- 
mercial) wsedeee Snort tons 1 A 4,080 : “ 
Selendis io. sees M pounds (1) a) 1)  *6142*3,217.—«2'921 wd Despite the downward trend in 
Sulfruic acid: smelter output th 
Tonk (100% sBOs) .. Shorttons 884,406 853,254 ' put the total produced, plus 
Chamber process net imports, exceeded the increased con- 
oe gen Short tons 296,416 262,681 293,503 253,479 Sumption of slab zinc with the result 
(100% HeSO«) .... Shorttons 557,990 559,751 that total stocks in the hands of producers 
Net contact process sncludi G 
5 (100% HeSO«) Short tons 477,800 483,328 (including overnment-owned metal) 
: White lead: . , H 
{ - a Shag iy and consumers showed a steady gain 
, OP Mack cong tewecen a Short tons $308 1,674 ag = 2,741 <a throughout 11 months of 1944. The ceil- 
: asic lead sulf: .P.) Shortt 1, aaa my ° ‘ re 
Sage wey ge Dard sei ee ing price of 8.25 cents a pound, East St. 
: (C. Pi)... s cere eeeeeee Short tons 1,492 (2) 484 1,268 (2) 596 Louis, remained unchanged throughout 
; “1 Data by months are collected on a quarterly report fore ne a presented geleases in this the year, and payments under the pre- 
“Facts for Industry” ies covering the months o arch, June, September an lecember. $ _. : 
© Data cannot be published without disclosing operations of individual establishments. mium-price plan continued to be made by 
9 * Not yet available. - a hi bli aa the Metals Reserve Company. 
5 «A small amount of aqua ammonia is included in the figures reported by one company. ’ F wag fod 
33 ® Not available; see “Facts for Industry,” Series a = P ‘ i 4 Production.—Total domestic production 
39 ® Total wet and dry production, including quantities diverted for manufacture of caustic la an of slab zinc includi i ¢ 
2 sodium bicarbonate, Ae quantities processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. For : ab uding —s metal srOm 
5 detailed discussion of soda ash statistics, see “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. domestic and foreign ores and redistilled 
id tw ee quantities converted to finished dense soda ash. secondary from scrap (based on producers’ 
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Synthetic Organic Chemicals: 


United States Production, Consumption, and 
November, December, and Total, 1944 


(In pounds, except that creosote oil is expressed in gallons.) 


Ite 
Acetanilide (technical and U. S. P.): 
Production , S aaberar ets 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Acetic acid (synthetic) : 32 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Acetic acid (natural, including that from calcium 
acetate) :? 
Production ‘ oF 
Consumption acta shape 
Stocks 
Acetic anhydride :* 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Acetylsalicylic acid (Aspirin) : 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks Laie 8 
1-Butyl acetate: 
Production 
Consumption 7 ey 
| Ae ee 
‘reosote oil, tar distillers :5 
Production 


Stocks 
‘reosote oil, byproduct: rd 
Production ; RNS? Par eye 


ION: £55054'.455) + dla oees se SOA Daa 


Stocks Pe 
‘resols, meta-para :* 
Production 2 AS 
Consumption an 50 Cee’ 
Stocks . 
Cresols, ortho-meta- para:" 
Production 
Consumption 
Sr ery ae 
Cresylic acid, crude: 
Production ; P : . 
Consumption A Ae 
Stocks 
Cresylic acid, refined:" 
Production’ eb batiickbnadese 
Consumption A ewas a 
Stocks eee 
Diethyl ether (all. grades) : 
Production ‘ 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Ethyl acetate (85 percent) : 
Production ‘ 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Lactic acid (edible) : 
Production ... 
Consumption 
Stocks 
Lactic acid (technical) : 
Production Sixty! wee es axe otee 
ee SE PE ee eee 


Stocks 

Methyl chloride (all grades) : 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 


~ 


Production ...... 
u ote 


Stoe 
teshahalenn, less than 79— W vi (tar distillers) : 


I 5-5, 5 poke $00 6.6 aR aw ede aes fae Woe 


Consumption 
Stocks 

Naphthalene, refined walle C. and over): 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 

Oxalie acid (technical) : 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 

Phenobarbital and sodium salts: 
Production ‘ 
se a 
Stoc 

Phthalic anhydride: 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks . 

Riboflavin (for human use) 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks 

Sulfa drugs (total): 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks , 


? Excludes statistics on recovered acetic acid, which are confidential. 
* Natural acetic acid (produced by direct process from wood) and acetic 
cium acetate. These statistics are collected and compiled by the U. 


Consumption De ee Acai eene; Vk teen eee oe 


Naphthalene, less than 79° C. ‘(coke- -oven operators) : 


ee ee 


November 


4 


45,388 
305,133 


26,451,893 


17,863,173 
9,808,324 


3,546,799 

4 
1,427,012 
42,326,551 
32,058,881 
12,379,571 
774,291 

4 
910,071 
5,401,955 

4 
3,190,524 
10,262,031 
638,390 
10,393,778 
3,222,103 
19,926 
536,749 
582,474 

4 
338,630 
729,180 


736,186 
3,279,265 
4 
1,904,653 
6,952,897 
4 
4,479,340 
10,266,097 
1,041,706 
4,872,993 
253,222 
A 
241,162 
615,170 
9,955 
243,012 
2,499,243 
4 
423,711 
8,427,345 
1,966,740 
19,473,424 
4 
7,693,999 
6,394,297 
4,940,888 
2,534,520 
1,550,344 
4 


349,778 


December 


3,239,071 

4 
1,486,345 
43,899,666 
33,119,775 
12,108,161 
845,689 

4 
980,264 
5,533,989 

4 
3,044,207 
10,813,362 
650,310 
9,943,840 
3,420,784 
1,139 
767,701 
735,683 

4 
412,678 
654,067 
163,869 
2,375,196 

4 
890,484 
3,076,886 

4 
1,694,161 
6,873,034 

4 
4,505,445 
9,851,538 
1,268,375 

6,240.74 

317,476 

4 
168,445 
682,786 
20,910 
291,339 
2,316,554 

4 
426,121 
8,032,656 
2,060,215 
18,005,189 
7,251,964 
6,216,754 
4,666,550 
2,091,252 
1,625,357 

4 
311,210 
13,776 

4 
41,924 
10,778,529 


3,969,338 
1,749,103 


4 


985 
35,081 


359,925 
n 


796,192 


Stocks, 


Total 1944 


4,670,813 
1,831,086 
373,698 


291,953,913 
208,669,173 
7,626,408 
40,489,764 
4 
1,486,345 
493,654,125 


378,547,281 
12,108,161 


‘© 


,256,636 
4 


980,264 


9,910,680 
4 
163,869 
25,726,115 
4 
890,484 
40,725,366 
4 
1,694,161 
69,756,693 
4 
4,505,445 
108,181,447 
16,213,793 
6,240,742 


~ 
4 


168,445 
4,217,062 
195,018 
291,339 
24,635,938 

4 
426,121 
102,638,980 
2,060,215 
203,085,250 

4 
7,251,964 
82,138,629 
55,623,912 
2,091,252 
17,981,554 

4 
311,210 
234,074 
93,940 
41,924 
124,063,494 
38,994,787 
1,749,103 

4 

4 
35,081 
4,597,050 


909,871 
796,192 


acid distilled from cal- 
S. Bureau of the Census. 


* Represents all acetic anhydride, including that produced from acetic acid by the vapor-phase 


process. 


* Confidential; publication would disclose operations of individual companies. 


5 Product of distillers who use purchased coal tar only. 
These statistics are collected and compiled by the 


® Product of byproduct cope eves operators only. 
Coal Economics ‘Bivision, U Bureau of Mines. 

* Statistics represent east 
coke-oven operators to the 
distillers of purchased coal tar to the U. S. Tariff 


are combined to prevent the disclosure of the operations of individual companies. 
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en consumption, and stocks, including both data reported by 
oal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines, 


and data reported by 
Commission. 


Data reported to the two agencies 


monthly reports for twelve months) de- 
creased 8 per cent from the record estab- 
lished in 1943. The preliminary figure of 
914,700 short tons represents the total 
output after making adjustments for re- 
fining lower grades of zinc into regular 
and special high grade. with resultant 
metallurgical losses. 

Stocks.—Inventories of slab zinc at pro- 
ducers’ plants continued to rise in 1944, 
and at the end of the year—following a 
moderate drop in December—were 36 per 
cent above beginning stocks and 16 times 
tne low total of 19,973 tons on hand at 
the end of 1940. The gain in 1944 was 
entirely at primary smelters (stocks at 
secondary plants having declined mark- 
edly) and the greater part of the stocks 
on hand December 31 were owned by the 
Metals Reserve Company. 

Some measure of the drop can be at- 
tributed to the unwillingness on the part 
of the consumer to maintain or build up 
stocks in the face of economic uncer- 
tainties which may accompany V-E Day, 
particularly the question of prices. Yet 
another factor was the cut-back in the 
brass manufacturing program later in the 
year prior to the resumption of produc- 
tion. This is evidenced by the greatest 
decreases which were shown in the special 
and regular high grade classifications and 
in the brass products group which is the 
largest consumer of these grades of zinc. 

In addition to physical stocks on hand 
at consumers’ plants at the end of 1944, 
an estimated total of 14,000 tons of zinc 
was in transit to consumers, held for re- 
distillation, and in dealers’ hands. The 
approximate total slab zinc in stock (in- 
cluding inventories at producers’ plants, 
but excluding Metals Reserve Company 
stocks held at points other than smelters ) 
amounted to 292,000 tons, a 7 per cent gain 
over the comparative figure of 273,000 
tons at the end of 1943. 

Consumption.—Apparent deliveries of 
slab zinc (primary and redistilled sec- 
ondary) to domestic consumers in 1944 
amounted to about 941,600 tons. This 
was 10 per cent higher than the previous 
record total of 854,574 tons calculated 
for 1943, and thereby established a new 
high level. Actual consumption at 475 
plants during 11 months in 1944 (approxi- 
mately 794,000 tons) plus an estimate for 
December gives a figure of 868,000 tons 
which includes 8,000 tons of remelt zinc. 
Adjustments upward on the basis of the 
survey coverage being an estimated 92 
per cent indicate that final figures will 
be in reasonably close agreement. It is of 
interest to note the shift in industrial con- 
sumption of slab zinc in 1944 between 
the two major use categories, galvanizing 
and brass products. In January galvaniz- 
ing accounted for 33 per cent and brass 
products 47 per cent of the total consumed, 
and by November the percentages were 
40 and 36, respectively. 
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saw AROPLA 


ALKYD SUBSTITUTES 


S&W Aroplaz 1306, 1309 
and 1305 are three U.S.I. 
resins which are finding 
wide application in pro- 
tective coatings where the 
end use is not rated high 
enough to permit the use 
of phthalic alkyds. Con- 
sidering their low rosin 
content, the drying speeds 
and film hardness of these 
resins are especially high. 
Color and gloss are ex- 
cellent initially, and long 
retained. 





Specification 
Resins 


From its complete resin line, U.S.I. offers a full range of 
alkyds for use in government specification finishes, including: 








S&W AROPLAZ 1240 — for US. Navy specifications (52-R-13 Resin) 


S&W AROPLAZ 1244 — for Maritime Commission specifications (S2MC21 
Resin ) 

S&W AROPLAZ 1323 — for specification camouflage paints (Specs 3-171, 
3-173, etc.) 

S&W AROPLAZ 1333 — for specification enamels (Specs 3-175A, 3-178, 
3-181, etc.) 

S$&W AROPLAZ 1365 — for zinc chromate primers (Specs AN-TT-P-656B, 
3-201, etc.) 


Your inquiries regarding the use of these and other U.S.1. resins in 
specification finishes will receive our prompt attention. 











LI te JNOUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 EAST 42ND ST., 


Tee SOlvtnts /— 


NEW YORK 17. N. Y WT RANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Borax 
Boric Acid 


Potassium Chloride Special Products Used in 


Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash 


Manafacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals Since 1836 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 





caez.— | SILICO FLUORIDES 


Flameproofing Compounds 
Refining and Casting of 
Magnesium and Aluminum S 0 D } Uj M 








HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX| AMMONIUM 


MAGNESIUM 





FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA HENRY SUNDHEIMER. INC 
9 s 
DISTRIBUTORS Established 1908 





PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 103 Park Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


400 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Rubber Needs Rise 

Coal Strike Threatens 
Chemical Production 

Crude Dil Moved to Coast 
For Refining 

Insecticides Supply Will 
Fall Short of Demands 
Report Boosts Fertilizers 
Magnesium Production Cut 


Lack of Manpower 
Besets Naval Stores 


Review of 


Chemical Commodities 
« 


More Rubber Needed 


A sharp increase in the 1945-46 pro- 
gram for the production of synthetic rub- 
ber will be necessary to meet military 
and essential civilian transportation de- 
mands. 

Production tonnage in 1944 was 763,255 
long tons—exceeding the average annual 
tonnage of natural rubber used in 1937-41 
—and one million tons are scheduled for 
1945. The goal for 1946 is still higher: 
1,200,000 
sumption in any prewar year. 


tons—larger than world con- 

To meet these goals production will 
have to be increased to 145 per cent of 
the present rated capacity. This does not 
that a 45 


crease in facilities is necessary; contin- 


mean, however, per cent in- 
ued research and development, and ex- 
perience in the operation of existing plants 
make above-capacity operations possible. 

The 
pointed out the conditions which must be 


Rubber Reserve Company has 


met in order that the above goals might 


be reached: (1) adequate supplies of 
petroleum, alcohol, and chemicals must 
be made available; (2) three 


of the original cost of plants must be 


per cent 
expended for additions and improvements ; 
and (3) enough technically trained men 
must be retained. 

Our natural rubber stockpile has fallen 
to 93,000 tons, and current 
that 85 per cent of 1945 consumption 
estimated at 900,000 tons—will be of syn- 
thetic The latter 
used up to 100 per cent in many war 
tanks, 
boots, clothing, tubing, diaphragms, and 


plans are 


material. material is 


items, including fuel pontoons, 


678 


hose of all kinds. Only one type of mili- 
tary tire is made completely of natural 
rubber, and the overall tire average is 
86 per cent synthetic. 

A spokesman for the Netherlands rub- 
ber interests predicted that the Nether- 
lands East 


port rubber 90 days after liberation. A 


Indies would be able to ex- 


new government-controlled organization 
will be formed to control the production 
and trade of rubber. Known as the Rub- 
ber Centrale, the new group will be man- 
aged by a board representing the several 
rubber industries and associations. 
Before the war the Indies produced 45 


per cent of the world’s rubber. 


Production Threatened by 
Diminishing Coal Stocks 
bituminous coal in 


January, aggrandized by increased indus- 
trial activity and continued cold weather, 


Consumption of 


set an all-time monthly record, requiring 


heavy withdrawals from stockpiles and 
cutting the protection of industrial users 
to a 26-days’ supply on February 1. 
Coal supplies have been dwindling since 
1944 ; 


Administration 


the middle of 
Solid 


consequently, the 
asked the 
War Production Board to prepare a list 


Fuels 


of those who will receive prior deliveries 
when their stocks reach a dangerously 
low point. It will be applied only if 
local or national shortages assume seri- 
cus proportions. 
The list is by classes as follows: 
Class 1: 


plants to prevent irreparable damage to 


Minimum requirements to all 


equipment resulting from a coal shortage. 
Class 2: Bunker fuel for ships, rail- 

roads, and public utilities. 

requirements for 


Class 3: Minimum 


hospitals, central steam plants, house- 


holds, hotels, and other living quarters. 
Class 4: 


‘Class 5° 


Critical plants and services. 
Manufacture or conduct of 
business not mentioned above, rated AA] 
for maintenance, repair, and operating 
supphes. Also, minimum requirements for 
office buildings, restaurants, passenger 
stations, and plants requiring only space 
heating. 

Class 6: rated AA2, 


except schools and other public buildings 


Establishments 


not essential to war effort. 
Class 7: 


1 through 6. 


Those not covered in classes 


In the event that the threatened coal 
strike materializes this spring, the above 
list will distribution of 
available supplies in such a manner that 


determine the 


war production will suffer to the least 
possible extent. 


Texas Crude 
Refined on Coast 


The urgent 
products has made it necessary to ship 


necessity for petroleum 
Texas crude oil to California refineries 
at an ever-increasing rate. Efforts ar¢ 
being made to expand the movement from 
14,500 to 42,000 bbls. per day. 

All of the pools and fields on the Coast 
are being utilized at their maximum eff- 
While this is 


necessary as an emergency measure, such 


cient rates or greater. 
overproduction should not be continued. 

“It has been suggested that the drilling 
of more wells be permitted. That would 
be most acceptable if manpower and ma- 
terials were available, if sufficient un- 
developed reserves existed, and if time 
permitted,” commented Deputy Petroleun 
Administrator Ralph Kk. Davies. 


The 30-degree crude is delivered im 
California by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration at a total: cost of about $3.35 
per barrel. 
$1.073 per 


difference. 


It is sold to the refineries at 


barrel, DSC absorbing the 


Large Insecticide 
Demand Expected 


Shortages of labor and containers wil 
prevent insecticide production from  ex- 
panding to meet expected demands this 
summer. Both foreign and domestic needs 
will be higher, but essential requirements 
will be met, manufacturers believe. Lend- 
Lease buying will be heavy, particularly 
in cyanides for the protection of ré 
cently liberated citrus-growing areas. 

Last year farmers spent $100,000,000 t 
protect $4,600,000,000 worth of crops from 
a total $12,800,000,000 
Plant damage from insects and disease: 
is estimated at $3,000,000,000 annually by 
Plant 


crop valued at 


the Bureau of Entymology and 
Quarantine. 

The supply of raw materials is spotty 
Available in adequate supply are calciun 
arsenate, sulfur, and cryolite. Limited 
supphes of pyrethrum, rotenone, nicotine 
and chemicals 


lead arsenate, 


with the 


copper 


exception of copper sulfate 
which is in adequate production—will b: 
available for agricultural purposes. 
Government Policy to 
Increase Fertilizer Use 


A report entitled “A National Policy 
for Fertilizers and Liming Materials” has 
been prepared by representatives of thi 
Department of Agriculture and the Wa 
Food Administration, 

\fter commenting on the importance: 
ot adequate and proper use of fertilizers 
the report states that the Department oi 
\griculture, 
its contact 


because of its experienc« 


with farmers and farm o1 
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ADDITIVES 


for 
CUTTING OILS & GREASE MFG. 


Soluble Oil Bases E. P. Soluble Oil Bases 
Sulfurized Sperm Oil Bases 
Sulfur Chlorinated Bases § Emulsion Cleaner Bases 


A complete range of additives for the manufacture of metal working oils 


and greases. A folder description of these products supplied upon request. 


WRITE TO 


Carlisle Chemical Works 


READING 15§..OHIO 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND OIL ADDITIVES 


DRUMS—, (Or INDUSTRIAL AND 


4ARMACEUTICAL 








® Full remevable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal"’ drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 


us freely on your packaging problems. @ A L L Y L A L C 0 H 0 L 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION : ALLYL CHLORIDE 


BOUND BROOK (GUE NEW JERSEY 


ctEARA Te. 


ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Production facilities are now being in- 
creased. Inquire for further information. 


Selling Agent for 
SHELL CHEMICAL 
Division of 


SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 








Stocks at 
: NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 





M FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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ganizations, agricultural colleges, and in- 
dustry, and its effective widespread or- 
ganization, should be responsible for for- 
mulation of policy and programs. 

The two-fold use of fertilizers for bal- 
anced agricultural production and main- 
tenance of soil resources is contemplated ; 
and a summary is given of the amounts 
of fertilizers farmers profitably 
use for the accomplishment of these 
purposes : 1,100,000 tons of nitrogen (N) ; 
2,700,000 tons of phosphoric acid (P2035) ; 
and 1,700,000 tons of potash (K2O). The 
aggregate of these amounts represents a 
little less than 400 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average, and a little over 200 per cent 
of the 1944 total. 


Recommendations for achieving these 


could 


objectives were given: (1) use of high- 
(2) substantial in- 
crease in Federal aid program; (3) re- 


analysis fertilizers; 


search on uses of fertilizers and_pilot- 
plant development of new products and 
processes ; (4) reduction of such cost ele- 
ments as rail, barge, and ship rates; (5) 
conversion of Government-owned nitro- 
gen plants with a rated capacity of 300,- 
000 tons N for production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers and ammonium derivatives, and 
duty-free importation of those materials 
for fertilizer use; (6) Government sup- 
port of phosphate plants by commitments 
to purchase a portion of the output until 
profitable 


operation is established, by 


loans, and by outright construction; and 
(7) intensified exploration for potash on 
public lands, and importation of potash 
to conserve domestic supplies. 

Adoption of these recommendations by 
the Government and by agricultural 
groups will exert a telling influence on 
our chemical production in future years. 


Magnesium Output 
15 Per Cent of Capacity 


Ten plants, with 85 per cent of the 
total magnesium-producing capacity of 
600,000,000 Ibs. per year, have been shut 
down. The present stockpile of the metal 
is 100,000,000 Ibs. 

Dr. Willard H. Dow, president of the 
Dow Chemical Co., estimated that post- 
war demands would use a tenth of our 
present productive capacity. The future 
of magnesium is tied up with the older 
metals. Heavy wartime consumption of 
these may force a shift to lower grade 
and therefore more expensive ores, put- 
ting magnesium in a stronger competitive 
position. 


Outlook Unfavorable for 
Gum Naval Stores 
A spokesman for the gum naval stores 


industry foresees a 10 to 15 per cent drop 
in production for the 1945-46 season, 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Chemical formula.........+.++++-CHsCl 
Molecular weight. ......2+2+00+++50.491 
Color (gas or liquid)..........+Colorless 
ie cs ksccees .-Ethereal, non-irritating 
Melting point...... —144° F. (—97.6° C.) 
Boiling point ....—10.65° F. (—23.7° C.) 
Critical temperature. .289.6° F. (143.1°C.) 
Critical pressure. .969.2 lbs. per sq. in. abs. 
Solubility........ Methyl chloride in wa- 
ter—3 to 4 volumes 
methyl chloride vapor 
in 1 volume of water at 
ordinary temperatures 
and atmospheric pres- 
sure—methyl chloride 
in alcohol—readily sol- 





uble 
Density of liquid at 80° F.(56.714 Ibs. per 
cu. ft.) 
Specific gravity at 80° F...........-. 909 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Ansul CH;Cl is the 
simplest and least expensive 
Alkyl Halide for methylation. 







® Send for your copy 
of “Liquid Methyl 
Chloride” —a treatise 
on its properties, char- 
acteristics and indus- \ 
trial uses—prepared by 

the Ansul Technical 

Staff. 











commenting that the situation is the worst 
since World War I, when the industry 
closed down. 

The obvious and primary cause is, of 
course, the lack of labor. This appears 
to be irremediable, since workers have 
been called into the service or drawn into 
higher-paying war industries. 

The methods of production do not lend 
themselves to mechanization, and the in- 
dustry therefore depends, and will have 
to depend, on hand labor. This spokesman 
foresees no increase in production until 
there is a deflation whereby industries are 
forced to cut their wage scale to that 
which the naval stores industry can meet, 
or until ceiling prices for gum turpentine 
and rosin are raised so that producers 
can match higher wage scales. 


Heavy Chemicals 


The movement of heavy chemicals has 
been hampered by transportation diffi- 
culties. Metal stockpiles—copper, lead and 
zinc—have been dwindling. Supplies of 
the first two were down to 285,000 and 
65,000 tons respectively at the end of 
March. Tin stocks, too, are dangerously 
low, and the price of Bolivian tin has 
been increased in order to encourage pro- 
duction. 

An anticipated shortage of carbon di- 
oxide has prompted the War Production 
Board to look into the advisability of al- 
locating it soon. Soda ash and caustic 
may also be put under unofficial controls. 

The prospect of a freon “holiday” to 
make material available for civilian re- 
frigeration requirements has been dimmed 
by new Army demands for the chemical. 


Fine Chemicals 

A reduction in the price of isophorone 
was announced by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. This ketone is widely 
employed at a solvent for vinyl resins. 

A large manufacturer of DDT pre- 
dicted that supplies of the insecticide ma- 
terial will exceed military demands by 
May or June and be released to civilian 
trade channels. 

The need for methanol in formaldehyde 
manufacture, and the diversion of produc- 
tion facilities to ammonia, preclude its 
use for anti-freeze purposes next winter. 

War needs have increased the estimated 
requirements for ethyl alcohol in 1945. 
The current estimate is 649,000,000 gal- 
lons, compared with 606,000,000 in 1944. 
Stocks late in February were 69,000,000 
gallons, and these are expected to drop 
to 28,000,000 by the end of 1945. About 
half of the butadiene required for GR-S 
rubber will have to be made from alcohol, 
WPB estimates. 

Other important developments in fine 
chemicals lately were a reduction in buty! 
alcohol prices, an increase in the price 
of sulfanilamide, and release by the Gov- 
ernment of 250 tons of iodine. 
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MENTHOL CRYSTALS U.S.P. 


for prompt and future shipment 


HYOSCINE (Scopolamine) HYDRO- 
BROMIDE U.S.P. 


now available for prompt deliver» 


ARECOLINE HYDROBROMIDE, NF. 
SULFA DRUGS 


CAMPHOR U.S.P. Du Pont 
Powder — Tablets 


SULFUR PRECIP., U.S.P. 


Sylvania Brand 


OIL CAMPHOR WHITE SYNTHETIC 
LYCOPODIUM U.S.P. 

PAPAIN 

SPERMACETI U.S.P. 

HAARLEM OIL 

QUINCE SEED 

PREPARED CALAMINE, NF, 


_ je 
CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. 


155 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


q Chicago Office Cable Address * 


56! E. tilinois St. HUISKING, NEW YORK 
LONDON AGENTS: Wheeler & Hyisking, Ltd., 26 Great Tower St., Landon, €.C.3, England 



























WIKETHAMIDE® 


sethylamide) 
Diethy vs Stienulant 





(Nicotinic Acid 
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Exceptional Purity 
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KEEP °EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 


with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 
are available. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS Co. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 





V/s nae veoroeagpttttr 
B.L. LEMKE & COMPANY 


Fine and Rare Chemicals @ Pharmaceuticals e Organic Specialties 





248-250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Telephone: WAlker $-9870 Cable Address: LEMCRTEX, All Codes. 
Warehouses: 2-6-8 BEACH STREET, N.Y. C. 








Producers of 




















GUMS 


TRAGACANTH KARAYA ARABIC 
QUINCE SEED NUTGALLS 


D.S. DALLAL & CO. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
IMPORT EXPORT 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-8646 - 8647 - 8648 


Direct Importers 
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SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 9912% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 








exas Gur#@Supuur (0. 
75E.45" Street New York 17.NY. Inc 
Mine Newguif, Texas 
































OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
” 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
* 
gpa elet problems connected 
with Phosphorus Trichloride paral- 
lel very closely those of Phosphorus 
Oxychloride. Here again experience 
and continuous technical improvements 
enable us to produce a material re- 
markably free from impurities. 
Shipping containers are returnable 
drums and tank cars. 
* 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
22 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


























PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 16 © LOS ANGELES 14 





BORAX 
ORIC ACI 


TECHNICAL - U-S-P - SPECIAL QUALITY 
CRYSTAL - GRANULATED - POWDERED 
IMPALPABLE -. ANHYDROUS 













e Sodium Metaborate 

e Potassium Borate 

e Ammonium Biborate 

e Ammonium Pentaborate 





CURRENT PRICES 











Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 A verage—$1 0) 
Mar.,°43, $0.900  Mar.,’44, $0.882 Mar.,’45, $0.871 





yr ge gg ga me. 32 14 i 14 aa 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, . -_ 11% 13 1ALM% 113 11% «13 





Acetone, tks, delv ........ ee .07 Ape .07 a 07 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, bbls ....100 Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
am, bbls. palatal pe _ 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
ere 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 coe, GSS 
pa... sur USP 
Cacaeaebee sees v0 néoKnae .40 54 40 54 40 54 
Benzoic, tech, bbls. ...... Ib. .43 47 39 47 39 47 
USF, bbls, 4,000 Ibs. up Ib. ... 54 eee 54 owe .54 
Boric tech, bbls, el,....tomne@ ... 109.00 ves 100.60 --- 109.00 


Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. ..Ib.  .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 


Citric, USP, crys, gran, 








bbls, Ib. 6b .20 21 -20 21 .20 .24 
Cresyiic 50%, 210-215° Hb, ; 

drs, yor frt equal gal Rl Ra RI 83 81 83 
Formic 70-90% cbys...lb.  .10 11% «10 11% 10% 11% 
Hydrotuorie, 30% rubber, 

di eaes slew eee ewmmind Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
uae 22%, Igt, bbls whe > 039 »=.0415 .039 »=.0415 039 = .0415 

44%, light, bbls wks . 073. .0755 .073 .0755 .073 .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, drs.. tb, 8 26 .25 .26 .25 .26 
Muriatie, 18° cbys . .100 Ib. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 

20° cbys, c-l, wks **100 me . Sars 1.75 bien 1.75 ie 1.75 

22° cys, el, wks ..100lb._... 2.25 ats 2.25 eee 2.25 
Nitric,36°, cys, wks 100lbs.c 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00. 5.25 

38°, c-l, " cbys, wks 100lbs.c_ ... 5.50 wars 5.50 <nb 5.50 

40°, c- 1, cbys, wks 100Ibs.c ... 6.00 ine OOD «+» 6.00 

42°, aes cbys, wks 100lbs.c_.... 6.50 ‘ 6.50 a 6.50 
Oxalic, bbls, _ Ib 11%) w12%sCi«wzdHCi«~dLZ2N] ss dLMHCsC«‘dALZ 
Phosphoric, 100 Ib. cbys, 

USP Snecma smaller Ib. .10% .13 10% = .13 10% «18 
Salicylic, rH _ eee Ib, .26 42 -26 42 .26 44 
Sulfuric *% we. wks . -- co ae coe 18,00 coe JRO 

66°, Rye rein us es SED es 

Fuming (Oleum) 20% ns. 

WG i.nc05csdeeeesces ton 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Tartaric, USP, bbls ...... Ib 70 71 0 By 3 | 7042 
Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 

a rrr ie 7.) ee A eee 141 

Butyl, normal, syn, tks Ib. ... . | 10% 110% 11484 

Denatured, CD 14, c-l 

drs. Oh @ ... 57 iat 57 ae 54% 

meni SD, No.1, a, ee .50 ee .50 ‘ 50 

Ethyl, 190 proof tks. . gal. ... 17.60 oe eee soa Fe 

Isobutyl, ref'd, drs ....lb. ... ‘re 086 ... .086 

Isopropyl ref’ d, 91%, 

ae eee gal. A 66% .39 66% .39 66% 
Alum, ammonia, lump, ibis, 

i RP rd ees 100 Ib. neh 4.25 are 4.25 . 4.35 
Aluminum, 98-99% 100 Ib. 1599 16.900 15.90 16.00 15.00 16.00 

Chloride anhyd lL.c.l. wks Ib. 08 A 08 12 .08 a 

Hydrate, light ee ib .14% «15 14% 15 14% «15 

Sulfate, com’l. bgs, wks, 

Nee 100 ‘tb. 1.15 1.25 5 BY 1.25 1.15 1,25 

Sulfate, iron-free, bgs. wks 

Serres rere 100 Ib. 1.85 2.10 1.85 2.50 1.75 2.50 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl ...... nes 14% ... 14K... 16 
Ammonium ‘arbonate, 

SN, MN i. 6:5: t:0ro.00 Ib. .08% .09% 08% .0954 .08% .09K 


Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 tb. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 ‘ 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks. > 0435 .0850 ro § .0850 .0435 .08S0 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls. 7 33 E oo .27 EE 
Perchlorate, kgs ... tb. No stocks 33 65 55 65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 

_ eee eee 
Stearate, anhyd, dms .. lb . 34 ike 54 ae 54 
Sulfate, dms, bulk. . ton 28.20 29.20 28.20 29.20 28.20 30.00 

Amyl Acetate (from pentane) 


.O7 0734 .07 07% 07% 08! 


Se ee Mh. sue . 0 ae 18% 184% 
Aniline Oil, drs .......... > 11% .12% 11% .12% i 112% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls. ‘ 70 one .70 .70 
Antimony Oxide, bgs ..... by ako 15% .15 15% 15 15% 


Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd. -Ib. 04 .04% 04 04% .04 04h 


USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 
‘4c higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; c Yellow grade 
25 per 100 Ibs less in each case; d@ Prices given are Eastern schedule. 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric acid is 4« 
higher 


Chemical Industrie- 
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4 Barium Meiie é 
— | Current Prices Gums NOW AVAILABLE IN _ 
, _ - COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 
Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High ¢€ 5 T M | T R | L E 
yr A O 
j ‘ 
: wake be — Pees tom 60.00 75.00 $5.00 75.00 $5.00 65.00 oa Cyanide) 
hloride, tech, cyst, b CHsC=N 
: og i é = P is see = on 73.00 78. = 73.00 fy = 77.00 ae 
. Bacyiet yy es 7.00 10:00 00 7.00 10. 00 7.00 10.00 A clear colorless liquid distilling without 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms Ib. .45 55 45 : a oS and ' aon 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind. : 7 decomposition at 80-83°C. 
8000 gal oe, ft all’d gal. ‘ 15 ; 15 53 15 add 
Benzyl Chloride, cbys ....lb.  .22 24 22 28 22 25 Miscible with 
Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbls, 
i ee aa .24 23 .24 23 a4 
“ Bismuth metal, ton lots...lb.  -. cs coc EGR «cee, BS Cellulose esters Water 
' e &O 6 hecho ‘ Pulp h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 Collodion Ethyl Alcohol 
Bleaching Powder, se 100 lb. 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 Fatty Acids Ethyl Acetate 
ie Borax, tech, c-l acces «<« C300 . 45.00 ... 45.00 ' 
) Bordeaux Winaee drs ...1b. 11 Wy 1 AWM «ot — Acetone Castor Oil 
Bromine, cases ........-. Ib, 21 025 21 .30 25 oS 
1 Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. .1790 .1840 .1755  .1945  .1575 1840 Benzene 
Cadmium Metal .......... Ib: 90 95 .90 9 9U ¥> ~ 
7 Calcium, Acetate, bgs. 100 1b. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 Immiscible with 
Carbide, drs ...... ....ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 * 00 ay 95.00 
Carbonate, c-1 bgs,.....ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 .00 22.0 
: Citetan, Yabo, tos 64 ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 Cellulose Ethers 
Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l, ton 18.90 31.50 18.90 31.50 18.00 31 - Pesoffins 
te, U.S.P., Cr a2 57 59 57 Pe ” ; 
Gluconate, i bbis, drs. i mee 0635 .0635 .0785 .v035 .u785 Fatty Acid Glycerides 
“| ‘ " 
- a yteeaedeede a Re, i ae, ae Fats 
carbon er as 8s. se ‘dre Ib. -05 .0S% .05 05% .05 .05 
Dioxid Ry cy! a RRS Ib. .06 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 
Tetrachlo For further information write to: 
52% gal. drms ...... > 32 B&H OB HH SB 
Casein, Acid Seeulp, bgs, 1. 
iF TSO vvecrnceesceus : .22 .24 .24 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, ros 
WME: sch crenwehees oeae We ees oo. ae 07% 0 07% 
a cyls, cl, contract ...1b.; ||. 05% |. 0s ‘08% 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 ee 1.75 ae 1.78 a 1.75 
Chloroform, tech, drs ..... Ib. 20 .23 .20 a .20 .23 


Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 
My Cobalt Acetate, bbl .......Ba  ... 83%... «= 83K. BSH 


Oxide, black kgs ......TR ... 1.84 eatae 1.84 ‘ 1.84 
Copper, metal.........100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 
15 Carbonate, 52-54%, bbis.Ib. .19% .20% .19% .20% .19% .20% 
55 Sulfate, bgs, wks crypt. 
rhc alias 100 Ib. 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 
Copperas, bate, ct wks ..ton ... 14.00 i 14.00 oo. 2408 
Cresol, USP, dre ....... Ib, .1034 .11% .10% .11% .10% .113%4 
Cyanamid, ig cebevevere ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 
Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib... 61 ats 61 A 61 
Dibutylphthalate, drs .....Ib. 2050 .2659 .1780 .2659 .2060 .2300 
Diethylaniline, Ib drs ..... me ees 40 ne .40 : .40 
by Diethyleneglycol,drs,icl.wks Ib. .14% .15% .14 15% .14 15% 


Dimethylaniline, dms.cl.,Icl Ib. .23 .24 .23 .24 .23 .24 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs ..Ib. .1875 .1925 .1875 .1925 .1875 .2050 








Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... | rer 18 — 18 oan 18 

Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms ib. ... 14 aie 14 oe 14 

Dinitrophenol, bbls .......Ib.  ... .22 ar .22 iene 22 
| Dinitrotoluene, dms ......1b. a 18 me 18 aur 18 
VA Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wke ....1b. = .16 .20 16 .20 15 .20 MODEL GRP 
— Diphenylamine bbls ..... 7 ates .25 ware .25 ies .25 
: Diphenylguanidine, drs .. rer 35 =p .35 35 ie 
| Ethyl Acetate, tks, frt alld ib 1070 .1175 .1070 .11758 .107  .110 
34 Chloride, drs .......... ib. .18 .20 18 .20 18 © .20 FOR HEAT TREATING 
ty Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, SMALL TOOLS AND 
a. Rockies, dme seeee - _ eee -_ see — PARTS, TESTING AND 
) a a. ere P en ‘ Aer ‘ 
6 Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. 95- —_ LABORATORY WORK. 

bulk. cl-mines ......... . 37.00 ee cow “S000 FAST HEATING — 1500” 
by Formaldehyde, bbls, F. in 30 min. Tem é - 
kgs, wks ............. Ib. ' 0520 .0570 .0520 .0570 .0550 .0575 7: . perature 

Furfural tech, dms, c-lwks Ib. |. 9.13 ce 12% controlled by four point 
| Fusel Oil, refd, dms, dlvd lb. .18% .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% switch set for 500°, 
| Glauber’s Salt, Cryst,c.l.,bgs, 1000°, 1500° and 1850° F. 
bbls. wks P 100 Ib. 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 


Grcwis Geminn, dm oh These settings easily 








VB Breeetarere pats ee ib. - 24% ... 24%... 18% changed by adjusting bands on rheostat coils. Depend- 
Crude Saponification, 89% able indicating pyrometer is calibrated in both Fahren- 
to refiners tks Ibs 9% 10 09% .10 12% heit and Centigrade scales. 

mi UNIFORM TEMPERATURE—Heating element of highest 
GUMS quality nickel-chromium alloy forms a continuous coil 


and is embedded in sides, top and bottom of muffle 
: —_— , chamber. This construction assures uniform temper- 
WME AAFODIC, AMDEF Sorts OES ature and protects element from damage and oxidation. 


; se eeeeeeseeeeerseeeeeshDy ke ASH le 14 13% 17% 


Benssin Sumatra, CS ....Ib.- .52) l.vu Zl 1.00 52 1.00 Complete muffle unit is replaceable. 

) opal, Congo ....... eer | oe SSG. <0 A ae 55% PORTABLE—Body is aluminum. Total weight, 17 Ibs. 
Copal, East India, chips ..Ib. ... 12 oe 12 vay 12 y Muffle chamber, 4” x 334” x 334”; furnace overall, 

bh, Macassar dust ......... -_ .07% 07% 07% .11K% A" 14” hw . . 

Ms Copal Manila, 13% 118% .13% 18% .13% .15% 944” x 1342” x 1014”. Supplied with attachment cord. 

Copal Pontianak, bold ¢-l Ib. ... 2%... iu... 23% Operates on A.C. and D.C., 115 or 230 V. (be sure to 

t+ Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms, ...lb.  .15 .46 Py 46 .14 .40 specify voltage). Max. power consumption 1200 watts. 
Sinaithe Model GRP complete, 115 V............. $42.50; 230 V............. $47.50 


$s ly h or vrit 
ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; Se 


ies 
dew 
ile. earboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 463 W. Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. 
the powdered, powd; refined, ref'd; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


y Price given is per gal. 


e- April, 1945 683 

















Whanted 
ae 


bo 


Sa Ezer | 


The SWISS market requires large quantities of 


Chemicals, Solvents and Pharmaceuticals. 


Our excellent and old standing connections with 


the SWISS industries are at your disposal. 


We are willing to act as selling agents of first class 
manufacturers for Switzerland, or buy on firm 


account, 





Please write or cable to: 


Schweizerhall rea 


Basle 13 (Switzerland) 





Founded 1860 
Share Capital G Reserves: Swiss francs 4.000.000.— 
“Schweizerhall Basle” 


Telegrams: 


References: 


Swiss Bank Corporation. 15 Nassau Street, 








New York 
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7” Cake 
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Current 1944 
Market Low High Low Higt 
Kauri, N Y 
Superior Pale XXX... .Ib. oo ee 65% . 65% 
a ee See ee Ib. : saa Res 23 ‘ -22 
Sameera, GO os cede eins lb. ‘ ee 99% 1.40 nom. 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases lb. 4.50 5.00 4.00 5.25 4.00 5.25 
Oy © écewéee eae som ato 3,00 1.10 3.50 1.10 1,20 
ee I sateen ae .06 .06 07% .06 074 
Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . ‘— 15% .18% .15% .18% .15% .18% 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars..1 0 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 
Lead Acetate, crvst, bbls.. a Bo ak. exe a Y 
Arsenate, bg, Ie eect 11% = .12 11% = 12 <st% «2 
RMmete, GHEE: Sccanseens lb. P ee suas... ome 12% 
Red, dry, 95%PbsOu, Icl Ib. 09% .10% .09 alk .09 al 
97 % PbsO« bbls delv. - 09% .11 09% .11 .09 BF | 
 PbsOs, bbls delv.. 09% .10% .09% 4154 094 11% 
Ww ite, MOOD Shcac sense ib, 08% 085% 08% .08% .08% .08% 
Basic sulfate, bbls, lel lb. .0714 .08 07% .08 07% .08 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 
Hydrated, ’f.0.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls lb. .08 09% .08 09% .08 09% 
Lithopone, ordi. ee 04% .04% .04% 04% .04% .04% 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. .06% "095% 06% ‘09% 06% .09% 
— flake, bbis, -—. 
Cee SE RRS be dees 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Mangancse, Chloride, ‘Anbyd. 
S55 SRRS EET SE OE 15 -18 15 18 14 nom 
Dioxide, Caucasian bes, jel 
oonaee San “OMe oss) Oeere os, Sees 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs gal | ina = 2. oz. ee Oe 
ae = Papepiectiaps: gal.m  .31 .38 ak 40% .34% .40% 
Met rile er tech tis. b. .06 .07 .06 .07 06 -07 
7-99%, tks, delv ~ 09% .10% 009% .10% .09% .10% 
ouciae. OM cxcwecusar .32 .40 -32 40 1 -40 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d ib, .08 dee .08 08 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks . eh. -27 .27 .27 
” —awamees crude, 74°, wks 
‘ine esen seceeeeenh oss cf .0275 .0275 
Nickel Salt, Bois, “NY oveue Ib. .13 13% .13 33% - 33 13% 
Nitre Cake, b en ee 16.00 cae SGue .-. 16.00 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09 
Orthonisidine, bbls .......lb. .. .70 aid .70 ee .70 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb.  .25 27 25 32 ear 32 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms lb. 07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 
Ae Perenhoteee ees 15 18 15 18 15 18 
Orthonitrotoluene, ‘wks. dms- Ib. < .09 .09 me 09 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wks Icl. 
eoercesesececccccccoce Ib. ae as aa + 12 
ae oe ea eer m. 25 28 25 32 es 32 
lichlorobenzene, wks ..]b.  .11 15 i |: 11 15 
Formaldehyde, drs, wks.lIb. .21 saa .23 .24 ae 24 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs..lb.  .43 45 .43 .45 43 45 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks lb. ... 515 . oS oe 15 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls Ib. .70 .70 .70 
Tolnidine, hls. wks ....1b .48 48 48 
Pencillin, ampules satel 
100,000 UhitS .cccccevce 1.92 2.40 1,92 4.50 sae Jui 
Pentaerythritol, tech. . ""b. .29 .33 .29 .33 .29 35% 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS . 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
Oe Sarre gal. 11% 11% onl 
ee V.M.P., East 
ee: Sanncwaae ol] mg ll 
Rubber "‘Raeeate, East, tka, 
eer. ae “a ek 
Stoddard Solvents, = 
Ss SO. akinesia cue gal. .10 10 .09% 
Phenol, U.S.P., drs Ib 36.10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13% 
Phthalic lodile, cl ‘and Icl, 
Matinee suaadeecee lb. .13 14 ee .14 me | 15% 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
flake, | 07% «07 074% .07 .07% 
Mani SNS is o's'sca Pua ons 0256 |... 02% .027§ 
GMA, WES sisccccceses b. -03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Carbonate, apenas 83- ne 
ee RE ee ere 05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05K% 
Chiorate crys, “bes, wks ib, er 3 PY | 3 one 12 
Cihoride, crys, tech, bgs, 

DE c620s6Naceeiwan es 1 .08 nom 08 nom .08 nom. 
Cyanide, drs, wks ...... i) are we nate 55 een 55 
Iodide, bots., or cans...lb, 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 
Muriate, dom, 60-62- 63% 

Kz2O bulk — $3% ‘ 53% .53%  .56 
Permanganate, USP 
ee errr 20% «421 20% «21 20%. «21 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bys ton ee oo. 36.25 _— . $6.29 
Propane, group. a tks. . —_ eas ee 03% .. 03% 
Pyridine, ref., drms ...... lb. 45 45% «45 46 45% 46 
R Salt, 250 ib bbls, wks Ib... 65 a .65 ae 65 
Resorcinol, tech.,drms, wks Ib .68 75 68 we .68 75 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... . 43%  .47 43% .47 43% 47 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks .ton “am 5.00 es soue «' SOee 





| Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 


varying by zone 
*'Spot price is %e higher. 
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Current Prices 


Oils & Fats 


Saltpetre 
Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High 
Saltpetre, grn, bbls ...100 lb. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbis ..lb.r .42% .46 42% .46 42% 406 
Silver Nitrate, 100 oz, bots |. a 
TeTET oveccesecOM 32H 32H% 32% 
Soda “Ash, 58% dense, bes, 

cl, wks ..... eee 0 ib. 3.35 os 1.15 1.15 
58% light, S. “100 ih 1.05 1.13 1.05 1.33 1.13 
Caustic, 76% flak “sg 

Soe 100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 

76% solid, drms,cl 100 lb. 2.30 2.30 2.30 

Liquid, 47-49%, sellers, 

WE 56608 6Ge0 cu 100 Ib. 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Sodium Acetate, “anhyd. 

WE cbessarecens au ann Ib. 08% .10 .05 10 05 06 
Benzoate, USP dms ....lb. .46 52 .46 252 .46 52 
Bicarb, tech., bgs., e. 

works Olb, 1.55 1.90 1.55 2.05 
Bichromate, bgs,wks 1. a ‘L lb .07% .08% .07% .08% 07% 
Bislute powd, bbls, wks 

Treat ero 100 Ib. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 
35° bbls. wks 100 th. 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 
Chlorate, kgs, wks c.l., Ib. : ar 06% ... 06% 
Cyanide, yo-98%, wks ..|b 14% «15 14% «15 14% 15 
Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks Ib. 07% #.08% 07% 08% .07% .08% 
Hyposulfite, cryst, bgs, cl, 

RR ere 100 Ib 2.25 225 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 

or pas Ib. 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Nitrate, imp. bes .. ton 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Nitrite, 96-98% bbl. cl. Ib. 06% ‘ 06% 06% 
Phosphate, di. anhyd. begs. 

Wk 1. ke ccnowceas 100 Ib 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 

Tri-bgs, cryst. wks luvib. 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.45 
Prussiate, vel, bbls, wks Ib. «an 10 ont 10 11 
Silicate, 52°,drs. wks 100 Ib. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 

40°, drs, wks, c-l 100lb.... .80 ena .80 7 .80 
Silicofluoride, bbls NY ..lb. .06% 10 06% .12 .05 12 
Sulfate tech. Anhyd, bgs 

100 Ib. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1,90 1.70 1.90 
Sulfide, cryst c-l, —, wks 
RRMA GO MhW eee kaw |) ae 2.40 er 2.40 nae 2.40 
Solid, bbls, wks ..... Ib. 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, begs 
eeeccoereccceccs 1 lb, 4.08 4.08 o% 3.47 
Potato, Me O86 «cocacea Ib. .0637 eee. cas .0637 
RR ee Ib. no stocks no stocks 09% .10% 
Sweet Potato, bgs ..100 1b. .09 09% .07% 09% 07% 
— crude, mines ....ton 16.00 «os. see 16.00 
Flour, USP, precp, _ 

BRL hale irsigaatuue tie deat 18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 

i res 10 cit, 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl Ib. .07 .09 .07 .09 .07 .08 
eter Ib. .04 .04 .06 .04 .0o 
Tale, crude, c-l, NY ..... ton... 13.00 coe 2000 13.00 
. Ref'd, c-l, NY ...... ton 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 13. 00 21.00 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks ..Jb. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
1 Re Ree eet 52 ‘ 52 ? aaa 
Toluol, drs, wks ........ gal .33 34% 33 
a eee .28 .28 .28 
Tributy] Phosphate, dms icl, 
kere Ib. 49 49 47 
Po Prk Maa dms, wks Ib. 08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tricresv! phosphate . Ih 24 54% .24 54% .24 54% 
Triethylene glycol, dms...Ib. .18% .19% .18% .26 .26 
Tripheny] Phos, bbls ..... ib, 31 32 31 32 31 32 
Urea, pure, cases ........ ae 2 oe 12 oe 12 
Wax, Bayberry, bys ......1b. no stocks .25 nom. 25 .26 
Bees, bleached, cakes... .(b. - .60 aed .60 Kak .60 
Candelilla, bgs crude...ton .35 36 34% «48 .38 48 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
i ae Ib. 83% 83% 83% 
go Indus. frt all’d, tks, 
RL Mp AES ga 27 .27 .27 
Zine Chloride tech fused, wks 
+ tee cecesecees errr .05 0535 .05 .0535 .05 .0535 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks..lb. .07% .07% .07 07% 7 .07% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs, ..100 lb. 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.35 x 60 4.35 
Oils and Fats 
Babassu, tks, futures ....Ib. ... «A332 aan. << 111 
Castor, |, ae Ib. 134 .14% .13%@ .14% «113K 14% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY lb. .39 -40 39 -40 .39 
Coconut, edible, drs NY ..lb. ... 0985 ... .0985 .0985 
Cod Newfoundland, dms..gal. .85 .88 .85 90 .90 
Corn, crude, tks, wks ....Ib. Se 12% 12% 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...Ib. -1510 .1510 .1560 1530 
Menhaden, tks .......... gal. 01225 . A... 1225 
Light pressed, drs l.c.l. Ib. -1300 1200 .1305 .1307 
Palm, Niger, dms ........ lb. .0865 0865 ... .0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. wks 
ERT T RE TTT ET Ib. : 13 .13 18 
Perilla, “crade dms, NY... no stocks .245 .245 
Rapeseed, New Orieane, 
es cS cweredcut ons Ib. -1156%. -1156%. 1150 
er er eee Ib. .13% .14% .13% .14% : 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks lb. -1175 1175 1175 
Tallow, acidless, bbls ....1b. p 4 er ee wae 14% 
Turkey Red, single, drs ..Ib. 9% .11 9% .14% .10 144% 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago lc higher; Boston Mac; Pacific Coast 2c; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 


April, 1945 


N. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 





PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C.P.CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
* 


Samples and prices on request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA @® PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 


e SYNTHETIC SOLVENT MAN 


“THE ee RIGINAL 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


, -_ 
ended for lacquers, resins, eee 
aminating varnishes, 4m 

‘ndustrial solvent 


Recomm 
ficial leather, | 
many additional : 
applications. 


1 Alcohol is 0” allocation. De- 
g allocations of Isopropy! 


furnished. 


lsopropy 
tails for obtainin 


Alcohol will be gladly 


ALCOHOL CO. 


_ NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


STANDARD 


26 BROADWAY 7 








Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 
Raw Materials 


Specialties - Employment 


Local Stocks 
Chemicals - Equipment 








—_ 








— 








CONNECTICUT 








a-CHLOROMETHYL-NAPHTHALENE 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETAMIDE 

METHYL-a-NAPHTHALENEACETATE 


AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
13 Housatonie Ave. 


DEPT. V DERBY, CONN. 


PRODUCED BY 


WESLAB 


DOE & INGALLS, ING 
Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Beston 


RARE METALS 
As—Ba—Be—B—Ce—Cs—Cb—Co— Di 
—Ge—Be—In—Ir—La—Li—Mo—Os— 
Pd—K—Re—Ru—Sr—Te—Ta—Ti—w 

U—Y—Zr—Th—Also All Rare Gases 
We will undertake the manufacture of 
RARE CHEMICALS 


Not usually found in current lists. 








A. D. MACKAY, 198 BDWAY, New York. 





EVErett 4616 














ILLINOIS 











Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
(Monomeric - Liquid) 
CH: = C (CHs)—COOCHs 
Selling ad 
pe ey <s 
lecosity at 25°C. we 
REIS Ssduneeeewen Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 
PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


E.& F. KING & Co.,Ine. 


Eet. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioszide 


PULVERIZING OUTPUT UP 20-35% 


with Electronte 
FEEDER CONTROL 
Write For Bulletin CJ 
DRY MATERIAL AND LIQUID 
LEVEL CONTROL 


FOR BINS AND TANKS 
Write For Bulletin NBL 


MOSHER ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
130 Wes? 42nd Street, New York 18 




















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 


IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 


NEW JERSEY 























CHEMICALS 


“From an ounce tea carload”’ 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Aptuur $. LaPine& Company 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


121 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO 10. ILLINOIS+ 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS —ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 
Incorporeted 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 








NEW YORK 























MASSACHUSETTS 














ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 

AND 
TALC 
88 Broad Street 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 


Boston 10, Mass. 








Vm 
ESTROGENS 


n of or tablet base) 


POTENCY ASSURED 
QUALITY PROTECTED 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED - 
dtp ily edands ade rdit ae 


10,000 O tm nternational Units 
ESTRONE U S$ P 





Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


e 
Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 


wo 
Hydrazine Hydrate 
85% and 100% 
FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufaeturers of Fine Chem 
600 Ferry St. Newark 5, N. J. 








_RHODE ISLAND 








J.U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS | 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


— 





Chemical Indus' rie 

















ll 











us! rie 








GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. !. 


PHONE — GASPEE 8466 
TELETYPE PROV. 75 


Brancb Office 
250 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE — HUBBARD 0661 
INCUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RED OIL 
STEARIC ACID 








PENNSYLVANIA 

















FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1885 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 


Lombard 2410-11-12 
























MACHINERY 


coupMeNT ror SALE (MOQOUURU IOLA 











IN STOCK! 


48” DIA. C.1. RECTIFYING COLUMNS. 
Containing 24 Bubble Cap Type Plates, 6 
caps per plate. Complete with coolers. 

78” DIA. C.1. RECTIFYING COLUMNS. 
30 Bubble Cap Type Plates with 12 caps 
per plate.. Complete with coolers, etc. 

ae A to 100” STEEL COLUMN comiatains 

4” dia. and 9—10’'0” dia. Bubble 
ten en Plates. Drawings available. 

48” DIA. EVERDUR COLUMN—Bubble 
Cap Type Plates. An exceptional value. 

TANKS, COPPER, STEEL, BRASS. 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS—Large Stock. 

AMMONIA COOLERS. 

ak gy MILL: Williams, Cap. 1,000 to 

0 Ibs. corn per hour. 

o_-JEFPREY SWING HAMMER SHRED- 
DERS—Type E—Stise 42°36”. Compl. 
with Westinghouse 100 H.P. motor, ete. 

PUMPS—CENTRIFUGAL AND STEAM, all 
sizes. Bronse or fron. 


TUBING & PIPE—Stainless, brass, aslum- 
inum 


|. Copper. 
YEAST CULTURE MACHINE—AIl copper. 
ACE OIL BURNER—ercellent condition. 
LAWRENCE TRIPLE EFFECT EVAP.- 
ORATOR. Complete in one body. 
$—COIL-TYPE VACUUM PANS: (Complete 
with Condensers, Catch-alls, etc.) 
2—WORTHINGTON CONDENSERS, 1,150 
sq. ft. surface, each—complete with sim- 
plex pumps. Others from 100 to 1000 
sq. ft. of surface. 





ECIAL . COCHRANE BRerace 
TYPE DEAERATOR HEAT 
Designed for 4 ” Press. 
Will sell at fraction of original cost. 


CLOSE-OUT: VALVES—ALL SIZES 





SURPLUS EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


A single piece or a complete plant. 
Send us your list. 











Write for our Complete List 


P.O.BOX "E”, ORELAND, PENNA 






























GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 


1—Bird 48” Stainless Steel Extractor 
1—Copper Ag. & Jack. Vac. Pan 500 
Gals. 
1—Copper Ag. & Jack. Kettle 500 Gals. 
1—Closed Copper Jack. Kettle 1000 Gals. 
Buftalo Jack. Crystallizers 6’ 
1—-Oliver 8’ x 8 Rotary Filter 
1—Buffalo 24” x 20” Vac. Drum Dryer 
1--Devine 48” x 40” Vac. Drum Dryer 
i1—Insulated Gas Heated Cabinet Dryer 
Be a a 7-GP Tae 
1—Cast Steel Autoclave 3’-6” x 5’ direct 
fired with agitator. 
Shriver 24” Washing Type Filter 


1i—W. & P. JACK. MIXER 20 GALS. 
10 HP MOTOR 

Send us your inquiries and lists of 

surplus, Ask for Bulletin “X’’. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 
Gramercy 5-6680 








FOR SALE 


1—Lehmann five-roll Soap Mill- 
ing Machine. 
Box 1885, Chemical Industries 














AVAILABLE 
1—60 gal. Copper Vacuum Still. 
2—(New) 24 x 48” Vibrating Screens. 


1—24” Mikro Pulverizer—belt drive. 
2—3#600 De Laval Clarifiers. 

8—3-roll Mills: 16x40, 12x30, 9x 24”, 
l—3-stage 75 hp. Centrifugal Pump. 
2—4 x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal. 
2—Triangle Fillers, Gluers, Sealers. 
1—5 x 4 Oliver wood drum Filter. 
6—(New) 36” Stoneware Vacuum Filters. 
1—4° Copper Vacuum Pan. 


4—Water Stills: 10, 25, 100, 175 GPH. 


1—10 gal. Buflovac jac. Autoclave. 
What equipment have you for sale? 





i—40” Tolhurst copper basket Centrifugal. 


1—Howe 3500% Dormant Platform Scale. 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, II. 








1 Monel Metal C one Tank 
] Frederking Cast Iron Still 
5 Cast Iron Receivers 


36” diameter Galvanized Evaporator 


1—Dorr Filter, Type BM-8’ diameter x 12’ 
long. Rotating Continuous Operation. 
Jacketed Steel Tanks, 4’ x 8’, 

1—Horizontal Jacketed Mixer, 7’ diameter x 
10’ long. 

1—Stokes 3’ x 3’ x 8 Jacketed Mixer. 

2—Jewel 250 G.P.H. Water Stills 

1—J. H. Day Double Arm Jacketed Mixer. 

Also: Cast Iron Filter Presses—Pumps—Air 


and Ammonia Compressors—Dough Mixers 
New Stainless Steel Tanks. 


Write For Latest Stock List 
PERRY EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1515 W. Thompson Street, Phila. 21, Penna. 














April, 1945 





LIQUIDATION 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


of former 
Central Sugar Company 
Decatur, Indiana 


1—19,000 sq. ft., quadruple effect, hori- 
zontal, brass tube EVAPORATOR, 
with all piping, pumps, etc. 

3—8 x 10 Wood Stave OLIVER FIL- 
TERS, complete with all pumps and 
accessories. 


ro HEATERS 500 to 750 sq. ft. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Pumps, Packaging 
Machinery, Coil and Calandria Pans. 





PARTIAL LIST OF STOCK AT 
NEWARK SHOPS 


2—Bufflovak 6’ dia. Jack. Vacuum CRYS- 
TALLIZERS or VACUUM PAN 
DRYERS. 

8—DRY POWDER MIXERS various 
sizes, to 3000 Ibs. 

i—W. & P. MIXER size 21-X-BB, 
jacketed, 625 Gal. 

5—RAYMOND PULVERIZERS; 4-Roll 
Low Side; No. 3 No. 1, No. 0000. 

i—4 x 6 OLIVER CONTINUOUS 
FILTER; 2—8’ x 8’. 

— 30 Imperial Jack. MIXER, 
5 

29—CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS, 12” 
to 72” bronze and steel baskets, belt 
and motor drives. 

2—8’ x 30” Hardinge Conical Silex Lined 
PEBBLE MILLS, also 6’ x 36”. 

5—ROTARY KILNS, 6’ x 60’, 8’ x 125’, 
8’ x 135’ 

10—Dopp Cc. I. jacketed KETTLES, 25 
Gal. to 100 Gal.; 30-steel, cast iron, 
jack. up to 2000 gals. 

3—ROLLER MILLS 6’6” x 14”, 12 x 30, 
16 x 40, water cooled. 

1—Pneumatic Scale Co. Auto. 6 head 
CAPPER & CAP FEEDER, M.D. 

1—450 Gal. GLASS LINED jack., agit. 
KETTLE; 2—150 Gal. Jack. "Agit.; 
2—200 Gal. Jack. 

1—WORLD_ High Speed straightaway 
LABELER. 

i—Ball and Jewell 2 Rotary Cutter 





2—4-Roll RAYMOND HIGH SIDE 
MILLS, equipped for vacuum air 
separation—one with latest “whiz- 
zer’ separator, with double cone 
vacuum separator. Each _ includ- 
ing exhauster, cyclone collector 
and inter-connecting piping. 








SPECIAL OFFERING 
I—Buffalo 48 x 40” VACUUM 
DRUM DRYER, 


pump. Surface condenser, 


Vacuum 


Vacuum receiver, ete. 


All items motor driven, still set up 
in operating condition. 











Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc. 


14-18 Park Row me a 


We Buy and Sell from a Single Item 
to a Complete Plant 


687 














AUTOCLAVES 


1—42” dia. x 24’-4” Vertical, Forge Welded Steel, 
600 Ibs. Pressure—! a 

i—4’ x 6 Vertical, +y ody, Steel Jacketed, 
200 Ibs. Pressure—600 

i—6’ x 15’ Vertical Stel, * sacketed, 125 tbs. 
Pressure—3400 gals. 

2—-3'’ x 16’ Horizontal, Steel, Jacketed, 300 Ibs. 
Pressure—8C0 gals. 

i—10’ x 25’ Vertical or Horizontal, Forge Welded 
Steel, Jacketed, 100 Ibs. Pressure. 


AGITATOR DRIVES 


2—De “~"s Type E Say —~- Worm Ser. Ratio 
70 to 1200 R.P.M. Imput—1i0 H.P 
—D.O. eceeiies 1168 Vertical Worm Gear, 
Ratio 28.33 to I, with base plate for 5 H.P. 
motor drive. 

i—D.0. James—Size 1300 Vertical Worm Gear, 
—_ = _ i, with base plate for 5 H.P. 
motor 

mo " Picetrle Vertical Om, Reduction = 
put Speed 5 R.P.M.—7'/2 H.P. G.E. Mot 
Totally Enclosed—220 volts—3 phase—60 ae. 


CONDENSERS 


i—Elliott Ehrhart Iron Body Surface Condenser— 
two pass 245 sq. ft. Surfaee—'2” brass tubing 
and Tube sheet. 

i—All_ copper condenser, Coll Type, 60 sq. ft. 
surface, removable from shell. 


CRYSTALLIZERS 


5—4’ x 24° x 2°6” Deep Stainless Clad Steel, 
Jacketed—1800 gals. 


DRYERS 
3—Barlett & Snow Vertical Steel, Jacketed, f 
mt x 4’ high, Agitators, Reducers, 2 H.P 
ors. 


EVAPORATOR 


i—Vertical Tube, Single Effect, tron Boey. 6 
ft. dia. x 14 ft. 6 In. high, 1000 sq. ft. heat- 
ing surface—steel tubes. 


FRACTIONATING COLUMNS 


1—24” dia. Cast tron—40 Sections, each 6” high 
with dome and hottom sections—i4 bubble caps 
per section. 

1—18” dla.—Cast iroen—with Dephliegmator—!5 
sections, each 6” ~ i? top & hottom sec- 
tions each 18%” high. 


KETTLES 


i—8’ dia. x 10’ deep. Iron aoty with heating coll, 
Se -d & drive. 3000 gals. 
dia. x 4'6” deep tron body, anchor agitator 
a newport drive, 400 
I—4’ dia. - 4’ deep iron Body, agitator & drive, 


400 gals 

{—3°6” “ia, x 5’ deep, sont Jacketed, lead lined 
with agitator, = gals. 

1—4’6 deen, steel jacketed, with agl- 
tator a ohn 350 gals. 

1—3'6” dia. x 5’ dese” east steel, jacketed, no 
drive or agitator, 350 gals. 


PEBBLE MILL 


1—6’ dia. x 8’ Abbe Eng. Co. Pebble Mill, 
Porcelain lined, complete with pebbles, chaln 
drive, 20 H.P. motor, 220 Volt, 3 phase. 60 
eycle and compensator. 


PRESSURE TANKS 


i—5’ dia. x soe” Forge Welded Steel, 300 Ibs. 
W.P., 3300 gene, Suitable for storage of com- 
ae gases. 


TP. ee 6’ tote, steel, rivetted, 125 Ibs. 
1—3’6" “dia. x for high steel rivetted, 100 Ibs. 
W.P., 750 9 


PUMPS 


3—Wililfley Model AB Centrifugal—7'2 H.P. mo- 
tor—one has staintess impeller & casing—2” 
Inlet, 1%” discharge. 

{—Duriron No. {02 Centrifugal with 5 H.P. 
Westinghouse totally enclosed fan cooled mo- 
ter. 2” surtion—i'/” discharge. 

1—Shriver Diaphragm SA—lead liquid ends, 90 
gals., motor drive. 

a netver Diaphragm 8A—Rubber lined, 90 gals., 
motor chain drive. 

4—Vacuum single phase stokes—size 8” x 6”, 
pulley drive 

an 4 ‘stage Centrifugal, 500 gals.—75 

E. moto 


H.P. G. .. 
i—American Well 2 stage Centrifugal, 350 gal. 
30 H.P.G.E. motor, Magnetic Starter. 
2—Gould Triplex Plunger—size 8” x 10 —400 
als. Pulley Drive 
— — BS a Plenper—size 3” x 4”—25 gals. 


a A Rotating Plunger—Type SD 534—3” 
suction—3” dise age. Pulley Drive. 

i—Kinney Rotating Plunger—Type SD 424—2” 
suction—2” discharge, Gear Drive 

1—Quimby Serew oe Poa) &.P.M.—55’ 
head—motor drive. 


ROTARY DRYER OR KILN 


1—5’ dia. x 40’ long Horizontal Rotary Dryer, 
Yo" shell, compl with tires, ring gear, 
rollers gearing, base plates. 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Emil A. Schroth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVE., NEWARK 5, N. j. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 





SPECIALS! 


3— Shriver 30” and 24” Cast Iron Filter Presses, 
recessed. 

1—No. 5 Sweetland Filter, with 29 copper leaves. 

1—Shriver 36” P.&F, Filter Press, 45 chambers. 

3—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’x8’, 5'4”x6’, 8x8’. 

2—W. & P. Mixers, 100, 150 gal., stainless steel. 

1—W. & P. Mixer, 20 gal. 

2—1750 gal. Lead Lined Pressure Tanks 

2—Jacketed Steel Stills, 6’x5’. 

1—Solvent Still, 500 gal., column and condenser. 

8—Steel Jacketed, Agitated Kettles, 100 to 650 
gal. 

10—Centrifugals, 32”, 40”, 48”, belt, motor driven 

1—Buflovak 24x20” Vacuum Drum Dryer 


Send for complete lists! 


225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, 








LABORATORY AVAILABLE 
Completely equipped modern laboratory and 
some pilot plant equipment for research or 
small scale production. Would prefer fur- 
nishing lab cooperative arrangement for 
going or promising projects. Other com- 
binations, including sale, possible. Location: 
Long Island City—will consider moving | 
elsewhere. Principals only. Box 2001. 














WANTED TO BUY 











200,000 new unprinted 5-ply moisture- 
proof 17 x 3 x 29 Kraft multi-wall 
paper bags, open mouth, sewed bot- 
tom. Box 1989. 











WANTED 
Mikro Pulverizers, both large and small 
capacity. Send details and prices in first 
letter. Box 1988. 




















20—8000 gal. R. R. Tank Car: 

2—2000 to 4000-gal. sree og “Colloid Mills 

6-100-150 & 200 H.P. an Units 

343 KW 3/60/2300 F. Diesel 

Raymond No. 0 pd Pulverizer 

S’ x 33’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6x40 and6x 59 
Direct Heat Dryers 

18 x 36 & 42 x 10 Acme Jaw Crushers 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 

24” Blast Furnace with movable curb for 
Lead, Tin and similar metals 

20 H P. ae 1% in. Colloid Mill 

1 yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cat. Crane 


STORAGE TANKS 


—— 000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 
4—2500 Bbl. & 5,000 Bbl. Vertical 
5—Underwriter’s Fire Pumps. 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M., and 1,500 G.P.M. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Ice Machines and Compressors. 10 ton to 
100 ton capacity. ith or without elec- 
tric equipment. Ammonia or Freon. 

Highest Cash Prices Paid. We Buy, Sell 
and Exchange. Write, wire or phone. 

A. saaney “~— & METAL COMPANY 

Damen Avenue 
"Chloe 8, Illinois 











- WANTED 
3 or 5 Roller Steel Mills. Prefer High 
Speed Types. Box 1990. 

















3USINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Want to buy lead tubes 2 to 8 oz. liquid 
capacity. State condition, quantity avail- 
able and price. 


ELECTRO COTE CO., 
St. Paul 3, Minn. 














Realize Large Tax Benefits 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 


retaining personnel 


wherever possible, Address 


BOX 1200 — 1474 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 





Chemical Industries 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 




















TECHNICAL SALESMAN 


Graduate chemist, age 25, draft exempt. 
Sales personality and wide awake crea- 
tive imagination. 

Three years of successful 
laboratory experience. 


Box No. 2000 








plant and 







JOSEPH A. WYLER 
Consulting Chemist and 
Chemical Engineer 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Research 

Products 

Processes 

Organic Synthesis 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Address:212 N. St. George St. 


Allentown, Pa. 














SALESMAN 


Adhesive and chemical salesman, twelve 
years with present firm covering metro- 
politan area, adaptable and progressive, 
excellent sales record, age 40, college 
graduate, majored in chemistry seeks a 
Box 2002. 







sound sales proposition. 






















HELP WANTED 
























HELP WANTED MALE 


Vegetable Oil Refiner, located in New Jer- 
sey, requires a man experienced in refining 
or hardening. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. Box 


237, 159 E. 34 St., N. Y. 



















FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 


Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 


EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 
315 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 






















DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 


Research, Development and Surveys 


Chemical Conversions 
Synthetic and Catalytic Processes 


Room 523, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Elgin 4797 








PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





























MOLNAR LABORATORIES 
Analytical end Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
Investigation, Control and 


Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramerey 5-1638 



























































RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 
High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


25@ E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel, MUrray Hill 3-0072 

















Harold A. Levey Laboratories 
Chemical & Engineering 
Development & Research 


We transform an idea into a going busi- 
ness. Advertised products reproduced and 
new products and processes developed. 


8127-33 Oleander St., New Orleans 18, La. 















































Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
Laboratory Quantities 
Made to order by Organic PhD’s 


Prompt Service 
F.M. Eldredge 1421 ArchSt.,Phila.2,Pa, 




















50 East 41st Street 
Room 82 


A Clearing Houde 


























When in need of a consultant “STs 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


May New York 17, N. ¥. 


é 
- 


EMO” = address the Association 


No charge for this service. 
The membership, located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


LExington 2-1130 


for Consultants 

















April, 1945 


PATENTS 










Sebmit the NAME you wish to Register 
Send a Sketch or Mede! of vour mvention fer 






IDEAS) 1234 BROADWAY: maw voax- AT 31 ST. 
il Phare :\Ongowe 35-3088 
PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 























Between the Lines 
(Continued from page 657) 

oped in the Appalachian area during cer- 
tain times. A number of sheet glass con- 
cerns are reported to have equipped their 
plants to make gas from coal. (Currently 
the coal shortage is forcing industrial 
plants generally, when equipped with gas 
facilities, to use gas rather than coal, 
by WPB order.) 

Due to various factors, companies hav- 
ing several plants have in some cases 
consolidated factory operations. In addi- 
tion to the shortages of certain chemicals 
referred to, costs of many raw materials 
have advanced. 

One, and perhaps other of the com- 
panies, produce paint, varnishes, cement, 
besides other by-products, in addition to 
making glass. 

The Commission is expected to make 
recommendations regarding tariff and 
other legislation, as stated here. How- 
ever, its members are inclined to the be- 
lief that cartelization, particularly abroad, 
may have had more effect on interna- 
tional trade in the past than that exerted 
by customs tariffs. . 

“For several years before the war,” the 
Commission has reported, “European pro- 
ducers had maintained associations or 
cartels which exercised strict control over 
production, price policies, and sales in 
both domestic and export markets. 

“Some of the members of the cartels 
had financial and patent connections with 
certain producers in the United States 
Foreign producers sometimes received li- 
censes to use American manufacturing 
processes on condition that they would 
not export glass to the United States. 
Similar restrictions may have been im- 
posed upon United States exports by for- 
eign holders of patents used in this coun- 
try.” 

The Commission reports a high degree 
of cartelization in the prewar glass in- 
dustries of Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and perhaps others. It states that 
the European glass cartels, particularly 
of Belgium and Czechoslovakia, have 
been more aggressive in the past in open- 
ing foreign markets than have American 
exporters, and also it believes that Eu- 
ropean cartels may have somewhat cur- 
tailed American exports. 
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LAWRENCE W. Bass, president of the 
A. I. Ch. E., recently made some common- 
sense remarks about plastics: 

“The chemical industry is realistic in 
products. It 
knows that plastics have a brilliant future 
—that they will be produced in much 
greater volume and in much greater va- 
riety, and that they will find more and 
more applications in industry and in con- 
sumer goods. But chemical executives do 
not think that the minute the war is over 
your lives will be completely changed by 
and you shouldn’t either.” 


® a q 


WE ENjJoy the observation of Harvard’s 
Dean Briggs when the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree was established: “It does not 
guarantee that the holder knows any 
science, but it does guarantee that he does 
not know any Latin.” 


e > & 


WE DON’T PRETEND to be art critics, but 
the tire-tread model shown below looks 
better to us than a lot of the more 
ethereal abstractions on display in the 
salons. 

It is the work of Miss Chloe DeLong, 
whose seven years of artistic training have 


its attitude towards its 


plastics 








qualified her for the distinction of being 
the first “tire sculptress” in the world— 
so far as anyone knows. Her unusual 
job at Firestone saves many man-hours, 
and even more dollars, ordinarily ex- 
pended in the designing of a new tread. 
Miss DeLong’s position evolved from 
the realization that a proper visualization 
of a tire could not be gotten from a me- 
chanical drawing. To avoid building steel 
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Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of April, 1930 


Dr. Samuel E. Sheppard, assistant 


‘director, research department, East- 


man Kodak Co., Rochester, is awarded 
the William H. Nichols Medal, New 
York section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, at a joint meeting of the vari- 
ous chemical societies in the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, March 14. 

Dr. William H. Nichols’ will filed 
for probate March 14, indicated that 
the late chairman of the board, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., had left more 
than $1,000,000 to be inherited by nine- 
teen public institutions. 

Dry Ice Corp. of America closes 
long-term contract with Commercial 
Solvents Corp., which makes available 
to the former 120 tons of pure carbon 
dioxide daily for the manufacture of 
“dry ice.” 

Butyl acetate anti-dumping order ts 
issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, March 3, against butyl acetate 
from Germany, following an investiga- 
tion which showed that the sales price 
of the imported article in the United 
States is lower than the market value 
in Germany. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie jointly or- 
ganize a new company to take over 
from the Standard I. G. Co., the rights 
to the hydrogenation processes for 
cracking crude oil. The hydrogenation 
processes will be offered for licensing 
to all petroleum refiners who are con- 
sidered able to make commercial use 
of them. 

Ethyl acetate shipments must be re- 
ported daily to the Prohibition adminis- 
tration, according to an order issued 
March 26 by James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition. The pur- 
pose of requiring daily reports of ship- 
ments of ethyl acetate is said by Com- 
missioner Doran to be to afford in- 
formation to Prohibition administra- 
tors, which will enable them promptly 
to follow up such shipments in cases 
where for any reason this action seems 
necessary. 

Chemical Foundation, Inc., is award- 
ed all rights to royalties accruing from 
patents seized from enemy aliens dur- 
ing the war and licensed to other com- 
panies, according to decision of United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia, in case involving right 
of the Chemical Foundation to royal- 
ties paid the government for patents 
licensed to the DuPont Company. 








molds to make rubber models—a process 
requiring three weeks—this short cut was 
developed. Miss DeLong takes the pro- 
posed designs (either her own or those 
of the engineering staff), and models ex- 
act full-sized sections of the finished tire 
in green plasticine. A coat of black paint, 
which she sprays on the completed sculp 
ture, makes it look like rubber. The whole 
job takes only one or two days. 

A bust of John W. Thomas, head of 
the company, is one of her “extra-curricu- 
lar” sculptures which will be on display 
in the new Firestone research laboratory 
to be opened in May. 


How our ENEMIES continue to mak¢« 
armor and ammunition without copper, 
nickel, chromium, and other essential al 
loy metals has been a puzzle. The Ger 
mans have been ingenious in finding sub 
stitutes and in reclaiming alloy scrap, and 
they seem to have a plentiful supply of 
tungsten. 

The Japs apparently have metals to 
burn—nor are we_ entirely innocent 
Metallurgical analysis shows that a con 
siderable part of the Japanese arsenal 
was sold to them by us in the form of 
scrap. 


aS ON he 
fas 9 3 

“But if the salt have lost his savor, 
wherewith shall tt be salted?”—St. Mat- 
thew 5:13. 

WE WERE INSTANTLY reminded of this 
portion of Scripture when one of the 
manufacturers of ion-exchange materials 
told us of a recent experience: A salter 
of haddock called them to ask if their 
chemicals would make the brine for salt- 
ing the haddock less salty! 


eo) | 


THERE WAS a great hulabaloo a few 
months ago about the synthesis of qui- 
nine. It was a brilliant academic achieve- 
ment, to be sure, but its practical im- 
portance was exaggerated in the popular 
Estimates of production costs by 
the described method ran to well 
$1,000 per pound, while the natural ma- 
terial is worth about $5. 

Now the American Medical Association 
has declared that synthetic atabrine is 
superior in most cases anyhow. Maybe 
we just didn’t know when we were well 


off. 


press. 
over 


eb os 


EvEN AN OLD SALT like a barnacle has 
trouble keeping its footing on a slippery 
deck. We read that a new plastic paint 
applied to ship bottoms keeps them so 
slippery that barnacles can’t get a toot- 
hold. 
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PART 2: PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 











Abstracts of U. 8. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 10 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 
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*Chemical Specialties 
Insecticidal composition comprising active ingredient selected from plant 
dy of comminuted derris root, cube root, timbo root, and pyrethrum 
flowers and a terpene haloacyl ester for enhancing toxic effect. No. 
2,367,155. Friar Wieanae, r. to Hercules Powder Co. 

Making compressible gasket material of asbestos for gasket manufacture 
and a binder, comprising preparing fatty acids emulsion by mixing 
solution of long chain alcohol sulfates and bentonite with fatty acids, 
adding emulsion so produced to asbestos fiber and water, adding a 
igment dispersion. No. 2,367,181. Wilburn Bernstein Thomas 

Milka and Stephen Lillis and Otha Colwell to Victor Manufacturing & 

Gasket Co. 

Abrasive article. No. 2,367,286. George Keeleric. 

Cathode including metal part adapted to be heated to a temperature of 
effective electron emission. No. 2,367,331. Ralph Bondley to General 
Electric Co. é 

Cathode including emissive part to be maintained at elevated temper- 
ature, a support for said cathode, and a metallic connection of low 
thermal conductivity between said part and said support. No. 2,367,- 
332. Ralph Bondley to General Electric Co. 

Abrasive composition consisting of diamond particles bap age throughout 
metallic matrix, said matrix consisting of iron-carbon alloy and diamonds 
being retained in matrix, by thin film surface coating of a_ platinum 

roup metal. No. 2,367,358. Hermann Kott and Murray Yawitz to 
ish-Schurman Corp. Ser 

Curing brier for pipe manufacture consisting in subjecting block cut 
from rhododendron, kalmia or other brier burl, to water to remove 
acids, resins or other soluble constituents, transferring said blocks to 
an aqueous solution containing boric acid. No. 2,367,360. David 
Lavietes. eae 

Sealing composition including, cellulose ether in physical solution in liquid 
solvent, a plasticizer dissolved in ether solution in excess of its solu- 
bility in ether, whereby when liquid solvent evaporates, excess of 
plasticizer will separate from ether. No. 2,367,375. Laurence Rector 
and Charles Cron. ; 

‘Chewing gum material comprising a crystalline maleic adduct of a rosin 
compound selected from rosin acids and rosin acid esters and a gum 
selected from chicle and rubbers. No. 2,367,380. George Spiller to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Forming abrasive composition consisting of small particle sized diamonds 
dispersed throughout a metallic matrix. No. 2,367,404. Hermann Kott 
to Fish-Schurman Corp. 

Forming abrasive compositions consisting of small particle sized diamond 
fragments dispersed throughout a metallic matrix which comprises 
using as an adherent thin film of a platinum-group metal_and_ pure 
nickel metal powder. No. 2,367,405. Hermann Kott to Fish-Schur- 
mann Corp. 

Abrasive composition consisting of metallic base member containing 
sintered mixture metal powders, consisting of metals of group Cu, 
Au and Ag, indium, Mn or Ni, balance iron containing eutectoid per- 
centage of carbon. No. 2,367,406. Hermann Kott to Fish-Schurmann 


Making intaglio photogravure printing plate, which comprises applying 
to waterproof paper base heavy photosensitive casein coating, and locat- 
ing on coating thin grease-receptive areas of a water-insoluble poly- 
vinyl alcohol. No. 2,367,420. William Mullen to Lithomat Corp. 

Forming end closure on a flexible cigar container of rubber hydro- 
chloride film. No. 2,367,443. James Snyder to Wingfoot Corp. 

Lead-acid type of storage panes plate having an expander consisting of 
ammoniated sulphite waste liquor solids. No. 2,367,453. Harland 
Wilson to The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Increasing decolorizing properties of a synthetic hydrated magnesium 
silicate decolorizing material, which comprises subjecting material in 
finely divided condition to contact with a water-soluble iron salt. No. 
2,367,496. Alexander Greentree to Lyle Caldwell. 

Chill-proofing whisky having insoluble material therein, which consists 
in mixing fine activated carbon with whisky to provide for adsorption 
of insoluble material. No. 2,367,557. Harry Atwood. 

Aniline ink comprising an ink base, said ink base containing hydrogenated 
rosin, and dye hase, said dye base containing mordant. No. 2,367,581. 
George Hogg to Hercules Powder Co. 

Photoflash lamp provided with a radiation-permeable envelope comprised 
of a material of character of organic plastic. No. 2,367,583. liver 
aon a Jr. and Paul Tully to Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Tanning skins or hides which comprises immersing in an acid bath con- 
taining a tanning agent. No. 2,367,589. Elbert Ladd to United States 
Rubber Co. 

Electric discharge lamp comprising cylindrical envelope formed of silicious 
material, and of material of higher melting point than silicious material 
and selected from pure, fused, light-transmitting materials more refrac- 
tory than silica. Ro. 2,367,595. John Marden to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

Furnace for temperatures higher than 2000° C. No. 2,367,617. Emilio 
Romanelli and Frederic Sutter to Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Liquid adhesive composition comprising butadieneacrylonitrile copolymer 
containing acrylonitrile, and toughener for butadienc-acrylonitrile copo- 
lymer consisting of copolymer vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. No. 
2,367,629. Jan Teppema and Joseph Manning to B. B. Chemical Co. 


* Coatings 


Coating composition including, base solution comprising a cellulose deriv- 
ative selected from cellulose nitrate, a cellulose acetate, etc., dissolved 
——— 


* Continued from Vol. $69, No. 4; Vol. $70, Nos. 1-3 
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in liquid solvents and blown castor oil admixed with base solution. 
No. 2,367,376. Laurence Rector and Charles lg ig _— 
Film-forming com tion selected from cellulose organic acid ester 
— — apr | ge nee bere arene, cellulose acetate 
utyrates. No. 2,367,503. alker Hunter, Jr., Howard Tanner, and 
Robert Gillmor to Eastman Kodak Co. +s = 


*Dyes, Stains 


Preparing + ape which comprises coupling diazotized para-nitro-aniline 
to para-chloro-phenol, reducing product with sodium disulfide, isolating 
it, and acetylating with acetic anhydride. No. 2,366,034. Nicholas 
Letang to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Securing uniform dyeing and drying of fibers which comprises contacting 
fibers with a color-containing composition adapted to penetrate fibers 
and passing color-contacted fibers through an alternating electrostatic 
field to produce internal heating of fibers whereby the dyeing and 
drying is completed. No. 2,366,347. Henry Milison to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Metalized azo dyes being complexes of metals of atomic weight from 52 
a azo dyes. No. 2,366,633. Robert Long to American Cyana- 

i 0. 

Tetrazotizing 2,2-dichlor-tolidine-5,5’-disulfonic acid and coupling each 
diazo group thereof to an azo dyestuff coupling component. No. 2,367,- 
053. illiam Reynolds, Swanie Rossander and Donovan Kvalnes to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Azo dyestuffs and their manufacture. No. 2,367,072. 


k 
American Cyanamid Co. Jack Thurston to 


*Equipment 


Temperature compensated condition responsive measurin te: 
2,365,706. George Keinath. a 

Apparatus for separating solid materials of different specific gravities by 
means of a liquid suspension. No. 2,365,734. Klaas Tromp. 

Re-useable filtering element in a filter for arresting solid matter particles 
ores by oil or other liquids. No. 2,365,766. John Levier to Oscar 

evier. 

Vacuum absorption refrigeration apparatus. No. 2,365,797. 
Bichowsky. 

Inertia damping arrangement for measuring instruments. No. 2,365,806. 

en mene a Percival Andrews. 
itrogen-fixing, gas-producing, silicon-reducing hot blast furnace, " 
2,365,868. Richard Franchot to Ferro on Corp. wie 

— —_ boiler. No. 2,365,878. Lyman Huff to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 

In a distributor molded from dielectric material, a compartment forming 
enclosure for a high tension electric spark, the interior of compartment 
having a thin enamel coating, being melamine resin. No. 2,365,925. 
Emil Zoerlein, John McCloud and John Mickey to Ford Motor Co. 

Plastic distributor cap having high-tension conductors imbedded therein, 
composed of melamineformaldehyde resins and characterized by 

igh resistance to surface deterioration under tracking. No, 2,365,926. 
Emil Zoerlein, John McCloud and John Mickey to Ford Motor Co. 

Hydraulic thermal element containing mercury for temperatures up to 
1200° F. and consisting of a bulb, capillary tubing and an actuatin 
element, said tubing and bulb being formed of an alloy steel o 
chromium, silicon, molybdenum, carbon, and iron. “No. 2,366,091. 

PR — to man weg beg omy Co. 

Ppparatus for separating an oil and gas emulsion. No. 2,366,302. Rob- 
ert Welch to Newer Smith, as Nowery J. Smith Supply Co. 

Gas mixer, No. 2,366,322. Norman Foster to Western Products, Inc. 

ss pipettes or similar tubular articles for renewed use. No. 2,- 
366,369. Joseph Tannenberg. , 

Device for trapping liquids and solids in gaseous fluids passing through 
a member having a fluid passage. No. 2,366,428. Loyd Scott to 
Eisemann Corp. 


To oniee, No. 2,366,442. Marion Cunningham to United States Rub- 
er Co. 
Evaporator for low vacuum flashing of bituminous oil to produce high 
melting point bitumen. No. 2,366,551. John Packie and Raymond 
a oy | to —— bg Roe gps ner = Co. 
evice for extinguishing fires particularly such as caused by incendi 
bombs. No. 2,366,692. Henry Brandt. , - 
Logging bore holes comprising establishing uniform temperature condi- 
tions within the fluid in bore hole, lowering a pair of spaced electrodes 
within fluid, measuring variations in clectrical conductivity of the 
fluid. No. 2,366,694. Sete Bender to McCullough Tool Co. 
Apparatus for generating and superheating steam. No. 2,366,717. Mar- 
tin Frisch to Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Vapor generating apparatus. No. 2,366,718. Martin Frisch to Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 


Vapor generating apparatus. No. 2,366,719. Martin Frisch to Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 


Vapor generating apparatus. No. 2,366,720. Martin Frisch to Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 


a A my apparatus. No. 2,366,886. Sidney Van Tuyl to Amer- 
ican Tag Co. 
Agger for clarifying fluids. No. 2,366,903. Harold Harms and 
very Harlan to Honan-Crane Corp. 
Colanies Reales roof storage tank for liquids. No. 2,366,911. Wil- 
ur Laird. 
Apparatus for removing carbon dioxide from water. No. 2,366,945. 
- ames Walker to a ic to gg Worse 
egreasing apparatus. 0. 2,366,949. Josep oppman, Herman H 
mel and Albert Newman to Curtiss-Wright Corp. — 


Francis 
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Liquefaction and rectification column, No. 2,366,958. Wolcott Dennis 
to Air Reduction Co. Inc. 

Apparatus for shaping objects by plastic deformation. No. 2,367,015. 
Rouen Finzel vom | Heinrich Maykemper; said Finzel to Clearing 
Machine Corp. 

Temperature indicator. No. 2,367,065. 
tric Co. 

Specific gravity testing device. No. 2,367,080. 

Combustion device for burning solid fuels rich in gases. 
Per Anton Astradsson. 

— aie apparatus. No. 22,590. Frank Miller to Fran- 
clare oO. 

Vapor generator. No. 2,367,193. John Blizard to Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Liquid circulation system comprising a body to be heated, a heat radia- 


Frederick Sias to General Elec- 


Isaac Russell Wilbar. 
No. 2,367,165. 


tor, inflow and outflow circulating pipes, etc. No. 2,367,197. Percy 
Graham Caldwell. 
injecting plastic compound. No. 2,367,204. Walter 


none for 

ousino to Chrysler Corp. ‘ ; ; , 

Joining two objects of ductile material which comprises inserting one of 
objects into an opening in second, placing a high explosive charge 
around and in form fitting contact with outside of outer object, explod- 
ing charge, and effecting junction. No. 2,367,206. Clyde Davis to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. a 

Continuous flow type, liquid condensing apparatus comprising an evap- 
orating chamber, etc. 0. 2,367,215. Fred House to Buffalo Foundry 

Machine Co. 

insane generator with vibrating feed valve. No. 2,367,240. Carl 

mith. 

Hydrometer float element for testing specific gravity of radiator anti- 
freeze solutions having specific gravity heavier than water and other 
solutions having specific gravity lighter than water. No. 2,367,268. 
Leo Edelmann. 

Operating a countercurrent powdered catalyst system. No. 2,367,281. 
Everett Johnson to Standard Oil Co. 

X-ray shield containing resinous material and: metallic particles and car- 
bon black as dispersing agent for _——- to increase electrical resis- 
ate of shield. No. 2,367,296. aymond Lutz to Western Electric 

oO. ne. 


—— for regenerating contact material. No. 2,367,351. Charles 
emminger to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Combined elevator and sampler for plant products. No. 2,367,397. 


Orman Harlow to Brogdex : 

Gas generator. No. 2,367,401. U. L. Jones. 

Lining for tube mills or crushing mills containing balls or similar crush- 
ing bodies. No. 2,367,464. Jacques Fernand Henricot. 

Vibratory separator. No. 2,367,478. Juan Wiesbach. 

Liquid meter for a liquid under pressure. No. 2,367,543. Stanley 
Udale to George M. Holley and Earl Holley. 

So No. 2,367,544. Stanley Udale to George Holley and Earl 

olley. 

Electric hygrometer with electrical resistance element comprising thin 
layer of homogeneous mixture of plaster of Paris and glycerine. No. 
2,367,561. George Bouyoucos to Michigan State Board of Agriculture. 


*Explosives 


Gas-pressure-generating cartridge for operation of a gas-pressure-operated 
mechanical device, wherein gas producing charge comprises grains of a 
colloided nitrocellulose propellent powder, said grains having been sur- 
face-treated by application of combustion-moderating agent which is a 
high boiling gelatinizer for nitrocellulose. No. 2,366,165. Edward 
Whitworth and Thomas Thomson to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Apparatus for continuous purification of tetryl waste acid. No. 2,366,309. 
tee e Batchelder, Ralph Featherer and Jesse Hughes to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Composition for activating dry cellulose derivative and resinous cements 
comprising from dynamite cellulose nitrate a 3% acetone solution of 
which has viscosity of 40 to 200 seconds, and a liquid volatile vehicle 
containing solvent for cellulose nitrate and dry cement. No. 2,366,353. 
Earle Pitman to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Poaching process in manufacture of nitrocellulose comprising boiling 
nitrocellulose in aqueous alkaline solution and boiling nitrocellulose in 
water, and washing with water, employing a_slurry containing nitro- 
cellulose. No. 2,366,880, Raphael Stern to Hercules Powder Co. 

Volumetric measuring and delivering device for handling explosive pow- 
ders. No. 2,367,031. John Johnson, Jr. to Triumph Explosives, Inc. 

Transferable, insulated container for recovery of solvent from smokeless 
powder. No. 2,367,487. Gild Desetti and Walter Dew, Bill Mackey 
and Richard Woodbridge, Jr., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


*Foods 


Preserving fruit end vegetable juices which comprises extracting juice 
from produce while excluding all light from juice, and, while contin- 
uously excluding all light, enclosing said juice in a container which 
excludes all light. No. 2,365,674. Nathaniel Blumenkranz. 

Preparing sausages comprising treating unstuffed animal casings with 
small amount of a proteolytic enzyme. No. 2,365,728. Gustav _Re- 


demske to Armour & Co 
No. 2,365,767. Hugh McDonald to Pills- 


Agosratss for bleaching flour. 

ury Flour Mills Co. 

Preserving vitamin C which comprises: subjecting to action of a vacuum 
a natural substance containing vitamin C; and exposing vacuumized 
substance to catalytic action of a water-insoluble metallic oxide while 
subjecting to an electric current until structure of vitamin C _ is 
changed. No. 2,365,924. Ralph Willard to Sunlite Fruit Juices Ltd. 

Preparing a hard tablet from expressed uices selected from fruit and 
vegetable juices and mixtures t ereof. 0. 2,366,591. John Bruce to 
Bruce’s Juices, Inc. ¥ 

Detaching —e layer of bran coat material from certain cereal 
grains without material alteration of the natural grain berry confor- 
mation. No. 2,366,711. Theodore Earle. 

Food package comprising a tin coated ferrous metal container, said con- 
tainer being lined with a non-crocking coating of plastic containing 
flake aluminum as pigment, this flake aluminum being free of fatt 
and waxy coatings. No. 2,366,850. Morris Gardner to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Hydrochloric acid salt of a proteinous material derived from sulfhydryl 
compounds isolated from a cereal grain, said salt being crystallizable 
and yielding on hydrolysis 50 percent of nitrogen as amino acids of 
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group consisting of arginine, cystine and tyrosine. No. 2,366,952. . 
nold Balls, Walter Hale, and Thomas Harris to Claude R. Wickerd, se 
Secretary of Agriculture of the U. S. of America. : 

Conserving citrus oil flavoring material and retarding development of 
terpene flavor therein, which comprises dissolving food gelatin and 
solid edible acid material in water, forming dispersion in solution of 
citrus flavoring oil, and converting dispersion into dry gelatin form. 
No. 2,367,269. Chester Epstein and Nathan Gotthoffer to Grayslake 
Gelatin Co. | 

Recovery of riboflavin from solutions having a riboflavin concentration 
of at least 20 ug. per ml. No. 2,367,644. 
mercial Solvents Corp. 

Recovery of riboflavin from solutions having a riboflavin concentration 
of at least 20 ug. per ml., comprising adding to solution a finely- 
divided nonadsorbent siliceous substance and a soluble reducing agent 
ee - No. 2,367,646. Graham McMillan to Commercial Sol- 

S rp. 


~ 


George Hines, Jr. to Com- 


*Industrial Chemicals, Inorganic 


Producing aluminum hydroxide with low-silica content from sintered or 
fused materials containing lime, alumina and high silica content, which 
comprises extracting with an aqueous solution containing sodium car- 
bonates, in the form of sodium bicarbonate. No. 2,365,702. Travis 
Hignett to Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Preparing a carbon catalyst body by partially oxidizing a porous carbon 
char in an oumeng medium below its ignition temperature in such 
pet ogy arene piteting, the — under nonoxidizing condi- 
ions. 0. 2,365,729. rwin Schumac i 

sgtinal Carbon gg oa acher and George Heise to Na- 
ydrating slow slaking limes which’ comprises feedin uickli 
water, into a pressure vessel. No. 2,365,734. Irving Wate awe! 
ner Co. 

Separating sylvite from a pulp which comprises employi 
selected from aliphatic amines containing a Corpiatis an iin 
group of at least 7 carbon atoms which are devoid of surface active 
properties, which resides in distributing in said pulp auxiliary agent 
selected from water-soluble and colloidally dispersible proteinaceous pro- 
tective colloids. No. 2,365,805. Allen Cole to Minerals Separation 


- North —— Corp. 

orming a low density mineral wool felt. No. 

nite Tokns Manville o. 2 0. 2,365,970, Gale Pearce 
roduction of magnesium hydroxide from liquors containin n i 
magnesium salts by precipitation with a baste reacting oe a Noo 
366,052. Francis Pickett to Ocean Salts (Products) Ltd. 

Producing anhydrous tungstic acid in bulky, loose, finely divided form 
by reaction between tungstate solution and solution of another acid. 

0. 2,366,250. Ted Foulke and Helen Holtan to General Electric Co 

Pre nae < ~e Pegi yoy free of water and elemental 
chlorine. oO. 918. John Grebe an i 
ay hE ge and Harold Robinson to The 

Treating aqueous solution of alkali metal hydroxide produced from cell 
a xd made in diaphragm-type caustic-chlorine cells to remove the color 
which develops on concentration of cell liquor which comprises heating 
solution above 200° C. and at a superatmospheric pressure. No. 2,366,- 
546. William Nichols to Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. seat 

Synthesizing hydrogen chloride from chlorine and hydrogen contaminated 
with moisture and oxygen, resulting in a product having a dew point 
above 28° C. No. 2,366,670. Aylmer lineis to Hooker Electro- 

c —_ yaa’ iad 
ombining exfoliated vermiculite with a colloidal agent, sel 
bentonite and colloidal magnesium silicate until a a yp wo Amt 
formed. No. 2,366,769. Lyle Casmire to Margaret Schirm. 

Leavening acid comprising calcium acid pyrophosphate and alkali metal 
hexa _metaphosphate. 0. 2,366,857. udolph Hurka to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Removing color bodies from and Penge vn J a ferricyanide in aqueous 
solytion which comprises reacting an alkaline substance therewith. No. 
agents. Louis mto, Jr. and Alfred Houpt to American Cyana- 

i 0. 

Manufacturing lead iodide which comprises diluting iodine va i 
inert gas and passing diluted vapor through aelten lead, i. 2 36, 
953. Harold Beatty to Ethyl Corp. “ale 

Obtaining pure glycerol from fermented carbohydrate solutions by disti- 
lation, which consists in treating impure glycerol solutions with for- 
maldehyde. No. 2,366,990. James Wallerstein and Ralph Alba to The 
Overly Bio-Chemical Research Foundation, Inc. 

Obtaining copper sulfides and a tin salt from a tin-copper alloy which 
—— ger 4 ond —, eens copper salt and tin salt in 
contact wi e alloy and elemental sulfur. No. 

Hay to The Harshaw Chemical Co. a 

Producing copper chloride from_ metallic ompper and chlorine. No. 2,- 

he Harshaw Chemical Co. 


” 


367,153. Carl Swinehart and John Hay to 
Production < Te. weer ogee = comeciting contacting an 
aqueous solution of hydrogen chloride with sulphuri i q > 
2,367,301. Albert Mohr to Stauffer Chemical Ce 8 a 
Separation and recovery of a molybdate and alumina from spent catalyst 
which comprises introduction of alkali metal salt to combine with 


molybdenum content of catalyst. No. 2,367,506. Alan Kissock. 


*Industrial Chemicals, Organic 


Production of a saturated substituted succinic acid anhydride which 
comprises reacting octadecylene with maleic acid anhydride in presence 
of ae iodine. No. 2,365,703. Edward Jahn to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Making aliphatic amines by condensing an alcohol chosen from open 
chain primary and secondary aliphatic alcohols containing at least two 
and not more than eight carbon atoms with ammonia. No. 2,365,721. 
John Olin and James McKenna to Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Iodo-sugar derivatives and method of preparing same. No. 2,365,776. 
Albert Raymond and Elmer Schroeder to G. D. Searle & Co. 

6-Iodo-d-galactose. No. 2,365,777. Albert Raymond and Elmer Schroe- 
der to G. D. Searle & Co. 

Unsaturated aliphatic tertiary olefin monosulphonates, having sulphonate 
group attached to a carbon atom in an allyl position. No. 2,365,783. 
Chester Suter to The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Producing sirupy concentrate of liquefied starch which consists in adding 
farinaceous material to water and progressively gelatinising and lique- 
fying starch by heat and action of amylase. No. 2,365,788. Chris- 
topher Henry Warburton. 

Preparing alpha, beta-dihaloaliphatic carboxylic acids which comprises 
halogenating a nitrile of acrylic series in an acidic medium. 0. 2,- 
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365,808. James D’Ianni to Wingfoot Corp. 

Producing an N,N-dialkylamino aicohol from an aliphatic polyhydric 
alcohol having at least one primary carbinol radical and at least one 
secondary carbinol radical. No. 2,365,825. Lucas Kyrides to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. ‘ 

Concentration of aqueous solution containing about 33% of acetic acid, 
which comprises extracting with medium comprising 70% by volume 
of ethyl acetate and 30% by volume of benzene. No. 2,365,828. 
John Loud to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Oxidizing hydrocarbons to produce formaldehyde. No. 2,365,851. 
Charles Thomas to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Insecticidal composition comprising as active agent tri-beta-cyanoethyl 
ng ee a carrier. No. 2,365,936. Herman Bruson to Rohm & 

aas Co. 

Wax substituted diaryl eo acids and salts thereof. No. 
sy eg Elmer Cook and William Thomas, Jr., to American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

Making indole wherein ,aqueous solution of indoxyl and alkali metal 
hydroxide is heated to a reaction temperature in a closed container, in 
resence of ionizable compound of a metal. No. 2,365,966. John 

ivak to The Dow Chemical Co. | s 

Liquid phase production of chlorinated nitro alkanes which comprises 
adding to solution of a metal hydroxide selected from alkali and alka- 
line-earth metal hydroxides, sufficient chlorine to bring pH_ to between 
10 and 14, and adding to resultant metal hypochlorite a nitroalkalene. 
No. 2,365,981. John Tindall to Commercial Solvents Corp.. 

Manufacture of 2-p-oxazinylmethyl-5 :6-benzo-1:4-dioxane by interacting 
morpholine with an ester of 2-hydroxymethyl-benzodioxane. No. 2,- 
366,102. Adolf Grun to J. R. Gog =< & 

Sulphonium salts. No. 2,366,176. dgar Britton and John Hansen to 

he Dow Chemical Co. : 

3,3’-dinitro-4,4’-bis-dimethylaminotriphenylacetonitrile. No. 2,366,179. 
Lyman Chalkely. : 

Alpha, alpha’-di-(halophenyl)-dialkyl ether. No. 2,366,203. John Livak 
to The Dow Chemical Co. y 

§-substituted-5 5-(2-thienyl) hydantoins. No. 2,366,221. James Spurlock. 

Certain water-soluble high molal oxyalkylated esters, and method of mak- 
ing same. No. 2,366,239. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser to 
Petrolite Corp, Ltd. : 

Water-soluble high molal oxyalkylated esters, and method of making 
same. No. 2,366,240. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser to 
Petrolite Corp. Ltd. : : f 

Making alkyl esters of alkoxyacetic acid which comprises hydrogenolyzing 
glyoxylic acid alkyl ester dialkyl acetal in presence of a nickel hydro- 
enation catalyst. No. 2,366,276. Raymond McNamee and Louis Mac- 
Howell to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals caey : 

Producing a compound of formula R1 R2CH-CR3=C+-CHR4 wherein 
each of R1, R2, R3, and R4 is one of a group consisting of hydrogen 
and an alkyl radical comprising hydrogenating in presence of an acti- 
vated iron catalyst a compound of formula R1R2C=CR3-C+CR4. 
No. 2,366,311. Frederick Breuer to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Conversion of 8-hydroxymenthenes to products of decreased apparent 
unsaturation but of similar hydroxyl content, a mixture of 8-hydroxy- 
menthane and 8-hydroxycymene. No. 2,366,409. Alan Johnston to 
Hercules Powder Co. : : j 

Preparing amino sulfonic acids substituted in amino group by an acyl 
radical. No. 2,366,452. Ludwig Mack to General Aniline & Film 


Corp. 

Synthesizin di-tertiary alkyl sulphides which comprises contacting ter- 
tiary aliphatic mercaptans with Friedel-Crafts type catalyst. No. 2,- 
366,453. Jacob Meadow to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc, 

Manufacture of tetrahydrofuran which — contacting tetrahydro- 
furfuryl alcohol in vapor phase with nickel catalyst. No. 2,366,464. 
Christopher Wilson to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. ; 

Production of long-chain tertiary amines which comprises reducing mix- 
ture of formaldehyde and an amine selected from long-chain primary 
and long-chain secondary amines with formic acid. No. 2,366,534. 
James Kirby to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. os 

Separating 2,4 and 2,5-dimethyl phenols from a mixture containing them. 

0. 2,366,538. Daniel Luten, Jr. and Aldo De Bendictis to Shell 
Development Co. 

Preparing a polyhydric alcohol ester of hydrogenated rosin of reduced 
stickiness, improved taste, and increased melting point. No. 2,366,589. 
Joseph Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. — 

Manufacture of methyl substitution derivatives of 2-methyl-benzodioxane. 
No. 2,366,611. Adolf Grun to J. R. Geigy A. G. 
akin a Len ap gE EE lic acid. No. 2,366,616. 
Charles Harrington to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 4 

p-Benzoylamino-p’-aminodiphenyl sulphone. No. 2,366,664. James Wil- 
liams and Richard Roblin, i: to American Cyanamid Co. 

Esters of 2-butene-1, 4-diol. 0. 2,366,667. George Deebel to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Preparing Puy mercuric nitrate. No. 2,366,683. Harland Young to 
Industrial Patents Corp. es é 

Oxidizing olefins to olefin oxides. No. 2,366,724. Daniel Gardner to 
Gardner Thermal Corp. : 

Oxidizing ethylene or other olefin. No. 2,366,725. Daniel Gardner to 
Gardner Thermal Corp. 3 

Converting a water-insoluble organic compound to a water-soluble organic 
compound which comprises subjecting hydrogen group to a_ reaction 
with 1,3-dioxolane in presence of an acid catalyst. No. 2,366,737. 
Donald Loder and William Gresham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& 

Organic acids modified by formaldehyde and glycol, to get an oxygenated 
organic compound containing an acyl group RCO and dioxolane group. 
No. 2,366,738. Donald Loder and William Gresham to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. : . 

Making synthetic menthol having taste and odor properties of natural 
menthol which comprises crystallizing synthetic menthol from spbstan- 
tially-de-mentholized Japanese, Chinese peppermint oils and distilled 
American permint terpenes. No. 2,366,749. Alfred Ofner and Eric 
Kunz to Burton T. Bush, Inc. ye 

Producing a hydroxylated dehydroabietic acid compound containing the 
hydrocarbon nucleus of dehydroabietic acid. No. 2,367,000. William 

‘ampbell to Hercules Powder Co. 

Producing an amino dehydrcabietic acid compound containing hydro- 
carbon nucleus of dehydroabietic acid. No. 2,367,001. William Camp- 
bell to Hercules Powder Co. aig : 

Halogenated compounds derived from dehydroabietic acid. No. 2,367,002. 
William Campbell to Hercules Powder Co. : ’ 

Sulphonated methallyl butyl iauramide. No. 2,367,010. Gifford Davis, 
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Donald Price, and John Milligan to National Oil Products Co. 

Cleansing creosote from insoluble impurities which comprises maintaining 
creosote in presence of depressant of class consisting of alkali metal 

Trmanganates, and alkali metal dichromates. No. 2,367,024. Victor 
ribar to American Lumber & Treating Co. 

Production of hydroxy fatty acids, which comprises subjecting a sulfated 
material selected from sulfated fatty acids, sulfated fatty oils, sulfated 
fats and sulfated fatty waxes to an acid hydrolysis and subjectin 
acid-hydrolyzed mass to alkaline hydrolysis. No. 2,367,050. ional 
Price and Richard Griffith to National Oil Products Co. 

Sulphonamide derivatives of 3-amino-5-methyl-1,2,4-oxadiazole and pro- 
cesses for their production. No. 2,367,056. Richard Roblin, Jr. and 
Herman Faith to American Cyanamid €o. 

Sulphonamide derivatives of 4-amino-3-methyl furazan and methods for 
their production. No. 2,367,057. Richard Roblin, Jr. and George 
Anderson to American Cyanamid Co. 

Pyridine-3-sulphonamide derivatives and processes for their production. 
No. 2,367,058. Richard Roblin, Jr. and Richard Clapp to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Arylazoarolyguanylureas and their salts. No. 2,367,073. Jack Thurston 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Selective hydrogenation of the carbon-carbon-double bond in alpha, beta- 
unsaturated ketones, which consists in carrying out reaction in presence 
of Raney nickel as catalyst. No. 2,367,078. Charles Weizmann. 

Treatment of product of partial oxidation of mineral oil containing non- 
aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,367,125. Joseph James to Clarence 
Byrnes, trustee. 

Preparing a citrus juice powder free of enzymes. No. 2,367,131. Her- 
bert Leo and Clarence Taylor to Mutual Citrus Products Co. 

Preparing a pure dry pectin. No. 2,367,132. \ Herbert Leo, Clarence 

aylor and John Lindsey to Mutual Citrus Products Co. 

Recovering alkyl phenols from hydrocarbon oils containing them and 
hydrogen sulfide and ramen oe | disposing of waste products. No. 
2,367,172. Parker Malson to Shell Development Co. 

Production of diacetone keto ionic acid, comprising heating diacetone 
sorbose with an alkali metal hypohalogenite in presence of_ catalyst. 
No. 2,367,251. John Weijlard and John Ziegler to Merck & Co. Inc. 

Hydrogenation of rosin containing an impurity selected from aldehydes, 
ketones, and organic peroxides, No. 2,367,287. William Kirkpatrick 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Furfuraldehyde and furfuralcohol containing sufficient acid catalyst to 
effect polymerization when heated. No. 2,367,312. Edward Reineck to 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 

Producing 1,3-diols which comprises treating a metadioxane with a halogen 
in presence of aqueous medium. No. 2,367,324. Erving Arundale and 
Louis Mikeska to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Manufacture of aliphatic amine by vapor phase reaction of aliphatic alde- 
hyde with aminating agent chosen trom ammonia and aliphatic amines 
and with hydrogen. No. 2,367,366. John Olin and James McKenna to 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Manufacture of beta-alanine. No. 2,367,436. Paul Ruggli and Albert 
Businger to Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 

Reaction product of formaldehyde and an aminocyanoacetamide. No. 2,- 
367,455. Louis Bock and Alva Houk to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Utilization of wood acids which consists in mixing tall oil with a neu- 
tralizing agent selected from inorganic oxides and hydroxides. No. 2,- 
367,462. Eduard Farber to Polyxor Chemical Co. Inc. 

Cyclohexanonyl and alkyl cyclohexanonyl esters of an acid selected from 
acrylic acid and alpha alkyl acrylic acids. No. 2,367,484. Albert 
Clifford to Wingfoot Corp. 

Manufacture of anhydride of an aliphatic acid having from 2-5 carbon 
atoms by catalytic oxidation of rig mere aldehyde. No. 2,367,501. 
David Hull and Claire Marshall to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Iminopyrazolones and process of preparing them. No. 2,367,523. Henry 
Porter and Arnold Weissberger to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Production of alkyl derivatives of benzene of high purity from an oil 
—— benzene and aliphatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,367,535. Frank 

iowa. 

Beta-cyclohexeneyl alkylamines. No. 2,367,546. Glenn Ullyot to Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories. 

Simultaneously carbalkoxylating and metallating an organic compound. 
No. 2,367,632. Vernon Wallingford and August Homeyer to Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works. 


* Medicinals 


Preparing an iodine-containing composition for local application, which 
comprises subjecting to hydrating action of a separately prepared 
aqueous dispersion of iodine and a binder, a dehydrated water-soluble 
inorganic salt which undergoes setting in passing to a higher state of 
hydration, and which is chemically inert toward iodine. 0. 2,365,694. 
Robert Goodrich, one-half to Roy Steward. 

Fumigating an enclosed space infested with lower organisms which com- 

rises introducing into said space carbon suboxide. No. 2,365,979. 
illiam ter Horst to United States Rubber Co. 

Sulpha-thiazoles. No. 2,366,189. William Hiemenz and Paul Setz to 
Winthrop Chemical Co. Inc. 

Forming a 3-keto-delta 4-unsaturated steroid. No. 2,366,204. Russell 
Marker and Elmer Lawson to Parke, Davis & Co. 

2-(N*carboxyacylaminophenylsulfonamido)-4-thiazolones, in which the 
thiazolone nucleus _is substituted at the 5-position. No. 2,366,640. 
Maurice Moore to Seep & Dohme, Inc. 

2-Carboxyacylaminoarylsulfonamido-4-thiazolones, in which the carboxy- 
acyl ey Be: unsaturated aliphatic. No. 2,366,641. Maurice Moore to 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 

——- agent for diseases caused by microorganisms, comprising a 
sulfa type compound in admixture with a material to lower toxicity of 
said sulfa type compound without impairing Seragentie effect, selected 
from hexuronic acids. No. 2,366,742. Gustav artin and Marvin 
Thompson to William R. Warner & Co. Inc. 

Production of tropine comprising hydrogenating tropinone, in organie 
solvent solution, and in_ presence of Raney nickel. Nov 2,366,760. 
Jacob van de Kamp and Meyer Sletzinger to Merck & Co. Inc. 

Sulphonamide derivatives of 4-amino-1,2,4-triazole and processes for their 
production. No. 2,367,037. Harry Marson to American Cyanamid Co. 

Laxative product comprising laxative oil and lacteal material. No. 2,- 
367,166. Clyde Balston. 

Solubilizing and stabilizing an anti-hemorrhagic naphthoquinone, which 
consists in mixing unstable and insoluble 2-methyl-1, 4-naphthoquinone 
with a nontoxic water-soluble bisulphite salt in water. No. 2,367,302. 
Marjorie Moore and Frederick Kirchmeyer to Abbott Laboratories. 

Anesthetic comprising substance selected from dipyridyl-2-alkylol guani- 
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dines and the salts thereof. No. 2,367,569. Walter Ericks and James 


Williams to American Cyanamid Co. 


*Metals, Alloys 


Compressed ferromagnetic core having its magnetic component consisting 
of synthetically produced ferromagnetic minute particles of magnetic 
ee of ed in —— form. 0. 2,365,720. Charles Neighbors to 

ohnson Laboratories, Inc. , 

ay, aratus for coating both sides of strip of flexible metallic material. 
No. 2,365,761. Joseph Hunter to Acme Steel Co. | ‘ 

Thermally hardening a steel article having a portion with a higher carbon 
yw res than another portion. No. 2,365,956. John Hodge and Max 

ightner. , 

Stainless steel wire in coil form with its surface carrying a compressed 
film consisting of beeswax, Chinese wax, paraffin, bayberry wax, said 
film being die-worked into surface of wire under pressure so extremely 
high that wire is reduced in size by_the die-working. No. 2,365,959. 
Charles Horwedel to The American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey. 

Preventing corrosion of ferrous metal surfaces when in contact with a 
mineral oil in presence of water. No. 2,366,074. Jones Wasson and 
Carroll Wilson to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Bonding together sheets of different magnesium-base alloys. No. 2,366,- 
168. Puzant Bakarian to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Treating titaniferous iron ores. No. 2,366,177, Thomas P. Cam bell. 

Corrosion-resisting thermostatic metal composed of alloy having following 
composition: manganese, carbon, chromium, silicon, copper, iron, and 
an alloy having following composition: copper, silicon, manganese fused 
together. No. 2,366,178. Paul Chace to Metals & Controls Corp. 

Bonding together sheets of magnesium or plastically deformable mag- 
nesium-base alloys. No. 2,366,185. Harold Diehl and John McDonald 
to The Dow. Chemical Co. “ots ‘ 

Cold drawing ferrous metals by immersing in bath com osed of an oleagi- 
nous material, sulphur and water until a heavy black iron sulphide 
coating has formed, and then removing and subjecting to a drawing 
operation. No. 2,366,208. Harley Montgomery. bs rt 

Recovering iron from spent pickling solutions containing iron sulphate 
and sulphuric acid. 0. 2,366,298. Stephen Urban. ; 

Making powdered metal for powder metallurgy which comprises first 
subdividing a carbon-containing ferrous metal in liquid state, second 
solidifying subdivided metal and thereafter mechanically disintegrating 
and decarburizing metal to remove graphitic carbon. No. 2,366,371. 
Nils Tholand. ‘ 

Transparent, light transmitting article having surface normally partially 
light refiective and means for reducing light reflectance of said surface 
without interfering with light transmission of said article comprising 
a thin transparent metallic coating on said surface. No. 2,366,687. 
Harold Osterberg to Spencer Lens Co. ; ¢ : 

Anodically polishing stainless steel, which comprises making stainless 
steel the anode in a solution comprising phosphoric acid, CrO3, and 
water. No. 2,366,712. Charles Faust to Battelle Memorial Institute. 

Anodically polishing article having surface of nickel or of a nonferrous 
nickel alloy, which comprises making article the anode in a solution 
containing phosphoric acid, CrO3, and water. No. 2,366,713. Charles 
Faust to Battelle Memorial Institute. oa : 

Electrolyte for anodic polishing of copper containing ortho phosphoric 
acid and trivalent aluminum. No. 2,366,714. Charles Faust to Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 

Thermochemically removing metal from a ferrous metal body by apply- 
ing oxidizing gas stream to a surface of said body while surface ts at 
ignition temperature, to melt and oxidize a portion of body and to 
form a molten slag containing such removed metal. No. 2,366,787. 
James Hoffman to The Linde Air Products Co. : 

Metal identifying system comprising an electrical energy-translating appa- 
ratus to serve as source of large current capacity to establish spot weld 
between piece of metal of unknown composition and sample piece of 
metal of known composition. No. 2,366,844. Antony Doschek. 

Thermoelectric alloy comprising zinc and antimony and tin. No. 2,366,- 
881. Maria Telkes to Research Corp. . 

Compound resistance element having as core an alloy of manganese, cop- 
per, nickel, said alloy having a negative temperature coefficient of elec- 
trical resistance and a sheath of an alloy of silver and manganese 
having a positive temperature coefficient. o. 2,366,905. Harry Heim- 
berger to Pansye Heimberger. 

Dry pelleting magnesium dust, particles of which are coated with car- 
bonaceous or other non-coalescing material, which comprises heating dust 
to temperature at which particles become plastic, and subjecting plastic 
material to a gliding pre-compression. No. 2,367,020. Fritz Hansgirg 
to North Carolina Magnesium Development Corp. 

Producing piston rings having electrolytically deposited layer of chromium 
on their peripheral surfaces. No. 2,367,159. Henderik Van der Horst 
to Van der Horst Corp. of America. 

Electrolytic method of producing printing plates. No. 2,367,236. 
John Murray. 

Recovering cobalt from cobalt-containing material having nickel, iron and 
copper present. No, 2,367,239. Louis Renzoni to The International 
Nickel Co. Inc. 

Producing metals from their ores which comprises roasting ores while in 
a finely divided state by downdrafting hot oxidizing Sw through 
them, and thereafter downdrafting reducing gases, 0. 2,367,262. 
Herman Brassert to Minerals & Metals Corp. 

Transferring molybdenum from spent molybdenum-activated aluminum 
oxide catalyst to fresh aluminum oxide catalytic material. No. 2,367,- 
263. Henry Brown to Standard Oil Co. 

Electrolytic method of coating localized areas of articles by forming a 
copper base alloy into shape desired in completed electrode, electrode- 
positing layer of nickel on entire surface, immersing quantity of ma- 
chined bodies in aqueous electrolyte comprising sodium gold cyanide, 


potassium cyanide and potassium hydroxide. No. 2,367,314. Alex- 
ander Russell to Western Electric Co. Inc. 
Blowpipe fer removing metal from metallic bodies. No. 2,367,316. 


George Skinner to The Linde Air Products Co. 

Rust-resistant metallic composition comprised of a sintered mixture of 
metal powders consisting of metals of group Cu, Au and Ag, indium, 

n or Ni, balance iron containing eutectoid percentage of carbon. 

No. 2,367,407. Hermann Kott to Fish-Schurman Corp. 

Exothermic reaction mixture for incorporating an alloying element in 
molten metal consisting of iron, an alloying element, silicon and sodium 
nitrate. No. 2,367,630. Marvin Udy. 
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*Paints, Pigments 


Treating pigment-useful substances to improve flat hiding power of 
aqueous coating compositions containing same which comprises asso- 
citting with a prime white pigment of a colloidal swelling type ben- 
tonite earth containing montmorillonite. No. 2,366,047. Ludwig Ner- 
linger to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preducing a lead silicate green in color which comprises fusing silica 
and a member selected from lead oxide, lead carbonate and Tsteree 
with an oxidizing agent selected from alkali and ammonium chlorates 
and nitrates. No. 2,366,255. Raymond Hallows and Floyd Barrett to 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 

Making pigments which comprises calcining a mixture containing sul- 
ee of iron and having a creosote-containing material, No. 2,366,- 
55. Joseph Heckman. 

Casein component for water paints which results from dispersing mixture 
of casein and a soluble alkali in water to form a primary casein solu- 
tion, and thereafter combining said primary solution with aqueous 
solution of saponified, water-soluble non-acid derivatives of a cottonseed 
hg and rosin. No. 2,367,108. William H. Fales and William 

ales, 

In manufacture of titanium dioxide by rapid oxidation of a titanium 
tetrahalide, a method for preventing growth of excessively large crys- 
tals on walls of reaction chamber. N i 


t 0. 2,367,118. Josef Heinen. 
Converting a phthalocyanine dyestuff to pigment form. No. 2,367,519. 
Grady O’Neal to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


*Paper and Pulp 


Combined grease proof and water repellent paper containing N,N’ diacyl 
diamino methane, where acy groups are those of from fatty acids 
ranging from Ci2 to Cas. o. 2,365,813. Earl Gluesenkamp to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

Filler for paper consisting of finely comminuted, calcined diatomaceous 
earth having alkaline reaction, in intermixture with a powdered, solid, 
acid substance to neutralize alkalinity of said earth. No. 2,366,400. 
Milo Harrison to The Dicalite Co. 

Applying liquid carbon upon a paper sheet. No. 2,366,411. James La 
Hatte and Robert Smith to The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 

Device for applying a controlled amount of moisture to a moving web of 
paper by a process involving condensation of required moisture from 
an unsaturated mixture of steam and air. No. 2,366,484. Donald 
Bradner to The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Finishing paper stock, which includes suddenly reducing temperature of 
paper promptly after its delivery from a paper machine without altering 
its moisture content. No. 2,366,563. Van Shaw. 

Finishing paper which includes treating paper stock with a liquid size, 
a exposing both sides of web to radiant heat. No, 2,366,564. Van 


aw. 

Producing metallized paper for production of condensers, which com- 
prises applying on one side of paper an insulating coating of a mate- 
rial of dielectric varnish and dielectric lacquer, drying said coating, 
and metallizing coated paper by depositing a metal coating on insulat- 
ing coating. No. 2,367,152. Hermann Strab; 

Moisture-vapor-proof wrapper having heat sealing qualities which com- 
prises a shect af glassine paper treated with aqueous solution of anhy- 
drous dextrose and glycerine, coating so treated paper with a melt con- 
taining paraffin wax and synthetic rubbery polymerized isobutylene and 
= thermoplastic rubber derivative. No. 2,367,563. William H. 

ryce. 


*Petroleum Refinery 


Lubricating oil composition. No. 2,365,712, John McNab and Carroll 
Wilson and Carl Winning to Standard Oii Develupment Co, 

Hydrogenating a hydrocarbon oil containing unsaturated hydrocarbon 
constituents. No. 2,365,751. Hatry Drennan to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Lubricating oil compos‘tion comprising lubricatine oil and calcium soap of 
wool olein. No. 2,365,856. yril Barton and Thomas Hughes to Shell 
Development Co. 

Interacting isoparaffinic hydrocarbons having less than seven carhon 
atoms per molecule with olefin hydrocarbons of more than two and less 
than thirteen carbon atoms per molecule to produce alkylated hvdro- 
carbons boiling within gasoline range. No. 2.365.860. William Brad- 
ley and Karl Korpi to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Hydrocarbon conversion process wherein heat is periodically stored in a 
mass of refractory material, reactants to he converted heing passed, 
subsequent to heating of the mass, in contact therewith to abstract heat 
therefrom_and supply heat to reactants. No. 2,365,893. Percy Mather 
and Lev Mekler to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Isomerization of naphthenes. No. 2,365,894. William Mattox to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. 

Dehydrogenating hydrocarbons boiling in gasoline range which comprises 
subjecting to dehydrogenating conditions in presence of a catalyst 
comprising titanium oxide and molybdenum oxide. No. 2,365,895. Jul- 
ian Mavity to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Solvent extraction process for separating a mixture of different organic 
compounds comprising contacting with a liquid sulfoxide to produce a 
raffinate and an extract and separating these. No. 2,365,898. Rupert 
Morris and Norten Melchior to Shell Development Co. 

Separating normal butane and a beta butylene, which comprises subject- 
ing a hydrocarbon mixture containing normal butane nm | a beta buty- 
lene to a fractional distillation in presence of a non-polar solvent selec- 
tive for heta butylene. No. 2,365,912. Mott Souders, Jr. to Shell 


Development Co. 

Isomerizing saturated hydrocarbons, No. 2,365,917. Charles Thomas to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Pour point depressant comprising polymerization product obtained 7 
treating soy bean. oil with horon fluoride until produce polymers whic 
are soluble in lubricating oil. No. 2,365,919. obert Uloth and Mar- 
tin Mueller-Cunradi. 

Producing an improved Ivbricating oil which comprises adding to a 
hydrocarbon oil, containing lubricating oil components, an organic com- 
pound of trivalent phosphorus. No. 2,365,974. William Schreiber to 

he Atlantic Refining Co. 

Treatment of light petroleum distillate containing undesirable sulfur 
compounds to eliminate sulfur compounds therefrom comprising contact- 
ing distillate with aqueous suspension of cadmium hydroxide. No. 2,- 
365.993. Frank Apgar to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Anhydrous lubricating composition of high load-bearing characteristics 


Chemical Industries 
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comprising mineral oil admixed with compound containing halogen and 
sulfur normally corrosive to metals, said compound adapted to increase 
load-bearing capacity of oil, and a dicyclohexylamine salt of an organic 
acid selected from high molecular weight fatty acids and petroleum 
naphthenic acids, to inhibit corrosion of metals by said composition. 
No. 2,366,013. Gordon Duncan to Standard Oil Development. Co. 

Selectively plugging formations producing oil and water traversed by 
borehole to decrease production of water therefrom, which comprises 
reacting mixture of substance, capable of condensing to form a_solid 
resin, soluble in oil and insoluble in water. No. 2,366,036. Miles 
Leverett and Gilbert Wrightsman to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising normal hexyl ether and lithium and aluminum 
stearates, said stearates being present in lubricant to impart a grease 
consistency to lubricant. No. 2,366,042. John Morgan to Cities 

c ig Oil a. : 
oking heavy residual hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,366,055. 
to Standard Oil Devdieoaent Co. oe ee ee 

Coking heavy residual nyerecar bap oils. No. 2,366,057. Francis Russell 
to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Packing material for oil-bearing formation comprising granular material 
coated with a heavy metal soap of an unsaturated fatty acid. -No. 2,- 
366,078. Milton Williams to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Regenerating spent aqueous caustic alkali solutions containing solubility 
Gemma for mercaptans. No. 2,366,104. John Happel to Socony- 

Yacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Conversion of n-butane to isobutane. No. 2,366,117. Ancel Leonard to 

Ms noe a. Co. . 

uction of cycloolefinic hydrocarbons and aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 
2,366,126. Herman Pines and Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil 
Products Co. ; 

Diesel engine lubricating oil comprising mineral lubricating oil con- 
— fae — — RO and an oil-soluble metal salt of 
n alkylated diphenol sulfide, and alizarin. No. 2,366,191. a 
kins to Union Oil Co. of California. Se 

Converting hydrocarbons of low value and utility into hydrocarbons of 
uener ene - By which omer contacting with a modified 

ermiculite produc y removing from vermiculite al im six- 

coordination. No. 2,366,217. Robert Ruthruff. innlemmaeien 

beet og a a oe — of — boiling range into hydro- 
iling within usual m 5 5 

ment Ruth ‘ otor fuel range 0. 2,366,218. Rob- 
ransferring catalysts in process of converting hydrocarbons. , - 
372. Vanderveer Voorhees to Standard Oi Co. Pe ee 

Increasing production of a well in which flow of fluid from surrounding 
strata is impeded, comprising interacting in well a liquid hydrocarbon 
and wre chlorine. 0. 2,366,373. anderveer Voorhees to Stand- 

Producing s Diesel £ 

ucing a Diesel fuel of high ignition quality. ‘ 
Cloud to Standard Catalytic a ee Ae 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils which comprises passing oil to be cracked 
through a cracking zone containing a cntaleet comprising silica and 
zirconia prepared by first forming a silica hydrosol. No. 2,366,491. 

2 hese yen to gy Oil Devceaaas Co. 

overing tertiary olefins from alkyl phenols. No. 2, 4 i 
Dawson to Standard Oil Devebeant Co. ee eee 

Lubricating composition comprising a mineral lubricating oil and an oil- 
soluble fe age of a styrene and an unsaturated ester. No. 2,366,- 
517. Anthony Gleason to Standard Oil Development Co. 
ethod of removing coke deposits from high-temperature oil lines. No. 
2.366.521. Jules Guichet to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Dehydrogenating hydrocarbons which comprises subjecting hydrocarbons 
to action of a catalyst prepared by forming into shaped bodies a mix- 
ture of a perpeeee? material and a metal oxide capable of being re- 
duced to metal with carbon monoxide. No. 2,366,531. Vladimir Ipa- 
tieff and Vladimir Haensel to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Lubricating composition comprising a hydrocarbon lubricating oil and the 
combination of an oil-miscible metal salt of a carbocyclic alkylol ether, 
and an oil-miscible N-aliphatic dithiocarbamate. No. 2,366,539. Rush 

: McCleary and Joseph Fields to The Texas Co. 

n sweetening of sour hydrocarbon oils by treatment with doctor solution 
and elementary sulfur, the method of inducing a break in doctor treat- 
ment which comprises adding to system a basic acylated aminoalcohol. 

H 0. 2,366,545. Clarence Morris-to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 
ydrocarbon qatecwes with a regenerative contact mass is periodically 
regenerated by passing a regenerating fluid therethrough. 0. 2,366,- 
567. Irving Shultz to Shell Development Co. 

Menufecturing unsaturated hydrocarbons having conjugated double bonds 
irom troleum oil boiling over relatively wide range. No. 2,366,570 

R ott Souders, Jr. and Russell Shiras to Shell Development Co. 
egenerating spent doctor solution containing hydrocarbon oil wherein 
an oxygen-containing gas is passed through solution at regenerating 
ae. No. 2,366,580. Harry Walker and John Mostyn to The 

Asphaltic composition fusible without decomposing, havin i 

A meltin - 
Perature of 700° F. and volatility of fan than 5% at said Fa 
ature, and being completely soluble in carbon disulfide and soluble in 
isopentane. No. 2,366,657. Stanley Sorem to Shell Development Co. 

Producing lower isoparaffins, which comprises maintaining contact in an 
unfired conversion zone between aluminum chloride and a_ paraffinic 

; Beiroleum = No. 2,366,699. Lucien Crockett and Leslie Franklin to 


i ¥ 
oduction @ Wencheb-chele saturated hyd b 
Frederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum ag cupiacap ane Viiaglltwsintenans 
eacting an alkylatable saturated hydrocarbon with an olefinic hydrocar- 
| al, Tce eB exer, in presence of boron trifluoride and 
ie acid. . 2,366,731. imi i i 
1 Universal a a, 23 1 ladimir Ipafieff and Carl Linn to 
u cating composition, a wax depressor therefor, and its method of 
a No. 2,366,735. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Develop- 
‘0. 
Reacting an alkylatable saturated h i i 
] ydrocarbon with a lefi 
S adh tee ee in presence of Sonen ane a 
aci uoride. 0. 2,366,736. Carl Li imi i 
universal ‘Oi Bi nail ne inn and Vladimir Ipatieff to 
Teating hydrocarbon material containing normally liquid hydrocarbon 
and unsaturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,366,743. i ; 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ; oe en 
Treating crude mineral oil which comprises maintaining mixture of fluid 
wax and salt-containing mineral oil at above atmospheric temperature, 
cooling mixture to precipitate solid wax and entrained salt. No. 2,- 
366,792, Chalmer Kirkbride to Pan American Refining Corp. 


_——_ 
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Continuous method of cracking hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,366,805. Charles 
Richker to The Texas Co. : . 

Chlorinating, in presence of metallic magnesium, a vapor phase cracked 
petroleum product, boiling between 30° and 220° and having a bromine 
number of 0.4 and then polymerizing the chlorinated material. No. 2,- 
366,813. Tor Smedslund to Johan Bjorksten. | Om fe : 

Motor Oil. for crank case lubrication comprising a mineral lubricating oil 
containing phosphatide compound and a stannous soap selected from 
stannous naphthenate and stannous sulfonate. No. 2,366,817. Charles 
Towne to The Texas Co. ~- : : . 

Mineral oil composition comprising a mineral oil having admixed there- 
with an oil miscible condensation product of an alkyl substituted ary! 
— oxide. No. 2,366,873. Orland Reiff to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

‘o. Ine. 

Dehydrating petroleum tar emulsion produced in manufacture of com- 
bustible gas wherein petroleum oil is pyrolytically decomposed, said tar 
emulsion containing water. No. 2,366,899. Edwin Hall and Howard 
Ratchelder to The United Gas Improvement Co. . 

ation of petroleum tar-water emulsion with separation of con- 
stituents of tar int@ tar residue and hydrocarbon distillate with de- 
creased polymerization of heat polymerizable unsaturated hydrocarbon 
material contained in said tar. No. 2,366,900. Horace Weir to The 
United Gas Improvement Co. “ , ‘ 

Dehydration of petroleum. tar emulsion with simultaneous separation of 
constituents of tar into tar residue and lower boiling constituents with 
increased separation from said tar residue of heat sensitive unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbon material boiling above 200° C. No. 2,366,901. Price 
Janeway, Jr. to The United Gas Improvement Co. | 

Reducing corrosiveness of hydrocarbon fluids containing oxygen upon 
metals which comprises commingling with a reducing gas. No. 2,- 
366,936. Walter Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co. — 

Treating natural = No. 2,367,081. Alexander Wojciekunas and John 
Faller, Jr. to Chemical Process Development Corp. : 

Lubricant comprising oil of lubricating viscosity and open chain organo- 
arsenic compound containing more than one metallic atom but no. metal- 
to-metal bonds. No. 2,367,133. Bert Lincoln, Gordon Byrkit and 
Waldo Steiner to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. : : 

Continuous process for industrial treatment of olefins, Gastan, Some in d 
gaseous form through a flue or passage. No. 2,367,169. aniel Gard- 
ner to Gardner Thermal Corp. an , 

Treatment of a petroleum distillate containing undesirable sulphur 
compounds. No. 2,367,178. Frank Apgar to Sinclair Refining Co. 
Beneficiating lubricants, consisting of a normally nonvolatile hydrocarbon 
product and a substituted aminodiphenylmethane compound. No. 2,- 
367,264. Robert Burk and Everett Hughes to The Standard Oil Co. 
Stabilization of unstable distillates, which comprises subjecting distillate 
to successive vaporization steps in a series of zones of progressively 
decreasing pressure to produce a vapor fraction in each zone, etc. No. 
2,367,284. William Kaplan to Cities Service Oil Co. es 
Natural gas recycling process. No. 2,367,285. David Brandt to Cities 

Service Oil Co. ; 2 

Passing vaporized normal butane through reaction zone containing a Ssta- 
tionary mass of aluminum halide isomerization catalyst maintained in 
presence of hydrogen halide, under conditions such that isomerization 
— 7 2,367,333. John Callaway and William Skelton to The 

exas 

Lubricating composition for extreme pressure comprising a lubricating oil 
and a quinone chloro-imine to impart extreme pressure propertics. 
No. 2 367.344. Elliott Evans to C. C. Wakefield & Co, Ltd. 

Production ‘of motor fuel from petroleum oil boiling in range below 
420° F., having high octane number and high susceptibility for knock 
suppressing agents, said oil having sulfur content of less than 0.1 
and of a character that would not oweety De desulfurized. No. 2,- 
367,348. Paul Harrington to Standard Oil Development Co. _ 

Treating fluid-producing formation penetrated by a rehole, said forma- 
tion comprising carbonates and silicates, including treating with hydro- 
chloric acid to reduce carbonate content and subsequently introduc- 
ing hydrofluoric acid and dissolving silicate. No. 2,367,350. John 
Heigl to Standard Oil Development Co. | *- 

Extreme pressure lubricant for use in hypoid gears comprising sulphur- 
ized mineral lubricating oil containing active combined sulphur and 
lard oil, lead naphthenate, and tricresyl phosphate. No. 2,367,355. 
Gus Kaufman and Samuel Philson to The Texas Co. , 5 

Manufacture of low pour test lubricating oil from wax-bearing oil, com- 
prising diluting and chilling wax-bearing oil to — precipitated 
wax by filtration in presence of a wax crystal modifier ——— of a 
sulfurized mono-ester of a fatty acid. No. 2,367,362. Frederic McCoy 
and Charles Towne to The Texas Co. 

Ca ic treatment of naphthas for preparing a finished motor fuel of 
high octane number. No. 2,367,365. John Munday and Eldon Stahly 
to Standard Oil Development €o. > f 

Mineral oil composition comprising a mineral oil having admixed there- 
with an oil-miscible nuclear alkylated amino-aryl hydroxide. No. 2,- 
i. Orland Reiff and Howard Hartough to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Inc. 

Treating oils to remove dissolved normally solid constituents therefrom 
which are insoluble in liquefied ae gaseous hydrocarbons by 
diluting oil with large volume of a liquefied normally Sawer hydro- 
carbon in a vertical treating tower. No. 2,367,385. obert Weeks 
and Burton Belden to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Liquid lubricant for internal combustion engines comprising petroleum 
lubricating oil containing dissolved alkaline earth metal soaps of oxi- 
dized and nonoxidized sulphonic acids. No. 2,367,435. Paul Ruedrich 
to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Lubricant comprising lubricating oil susceptible to formation of carbon, 
sludge, or varnish during use and to reduce such formation a product 
obtained by reacting a hydrocarbon with chlorosulfonic acid and agent 
selected from sulfurizing agent or phosphorizing agent, and treating 
with a neutralizing agent. No. 2,367,468. Lawson Mixon and Clar- 
ence Loane to Standard Oil Co. 

Compounded liquid lubricant comprising liquid hydrocarbon oil subject. to 
deterioration and deposition of adhesive materials, said oil containin 
amount to reduce said deposition, oil-soluble mixed polyvalent meta 
salts. No. 2,367,470. George Neely and Frank Kavanagh to Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 

Catalytic hydrocarbon conversion process which catalyst becomes deacti- 
vated by carbonaceous deposits and is reactivated and reused in conver- 
sion operation. No. 2,367,474. Meredith Stewart to The Texas Co. 

Dehydrogenation of aliphatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,367,479. I. Louis 

olk to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Preparing gasoline from crude petroleum oil. No. 2,367,527. Charles 
Lees ated to The Pure Oil Co. 

Manufacture of diolefins from a hydrocarbon naphtha the major portion 
boils within motor fuel range. No. 2,367,530. Robert Ruthruff. 

Geochemical exploration for subterranean petroliferous deposits which 
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competitors collecting samples of soil at spaced points and determining 

sulphate content of samples. No. 2,367,592. ugene McDermott. 

Dehydrogenation of butane which comprises treating said butane mixed 
with propane. No. 2,367,621. Walter Schulze and John Hillyer to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


*Photographic Chemical 


Production of color No. 2,366,324. Alfred Froh- 
lich and Wilhelm Schneider to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Photographic element which comprises support layer, photographic silver 
halide emulsion layer and layer of a metal alginate which is insoluble 
in water but soluble in solution selected from ammonia solutions and 
dilute sodium carbonate solutions. No. 2,366,439. Leonard Chilton and 
Duncan Woosley to Ilford Ltd. 

Concentrated, aqueous, photographic developer, containing developing 
agent, an alkali metal carbonate and a water-soluble sulfite stabilized by 
30 to 60 grams of an alkali metal hydroxide in each liter of solution. 
No. 2,366,496. George Dawson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Photographic paper which has been water-proofed by melt-coating con- 
sisting of a low viscosity cellulose acetate butyrate and a plasticizer, 
followed by a baryta coating from a composition consisting of blanc 
fixe, a binder, water and an organic solvent. No. 2,366,723. Hollis 
Galley to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic composition comprising a water permeable organic colloid 
having distributed therethrough the polymeric reaction product of a 
ketaldone with dye intermediate containing ketaldone-reactive groups. 
No. 2,367,036. David McQueen to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Obtaining independent color. separation photographic records from each 
of two color-sensitized emulsion layers inseparably superposed on one 
side of a single support. No. 2,367,335. Harry Edward Coote. 

Retarding diffusion of a sensitizing dye from a photographic emulsion, 
said emulsion having a viscosity low enough that emulsion can be 
coated on a support to a second photographic emulsion. No. 2,367,508. 
Edward Knott to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic emulsion containing as protective colloid for photo-sensitive 
element therein a water-soluble hydrolyzed polyvinyl acetate and a water- 
soluble melamine-formaldehyde hardener. o. 2,367,511. Wesley Lowe 
and William Fowler, Jr. to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Preventing water spots on photographic film during drying, which com- 
prises treating film, after development, fixing, and washing, in a solu- 
tion of a sulfonated naphthalene. No. 2,367,516. Lowell Muehler, 
Charles Kunz, and George Eaton to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Color-forming photographic emulsion containing dispersed particles of a 
water-insoluble, water-permeable material having dissolved therein acyla- 
mino phenol capable of coupling with development product of primary 
aromatic amino developing agents to form heat-stable dye. No. 2,367,- 
531. Ilmari Salminen, Paul Vittum and Arnold Weissberger to: East- 
man Kodak Co. 

Hardening and stain prevention process in color photography comprising 
treating emulsion layer containing dye image with hardening bath free 
of sulfite comprising a photographic gelatin hardening agent, a buffer 
compound and an organic acid. No. 2,367,548. Paul Vittum to East- 
man Kodak Co. 

Improving sensitometric characteristics of a gelatinosilver halide emulsion 
which comprises adding emulsion of a salt having a cation selected 
from ammonium, amino and alkali metal, and an.anion selected from 
benzoic acid and its amino, hydroxyl and halogen substitution products, 
etc. No. 2,367,549. Walter Weyerts to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Multi-layer material for making a universal color correcting mask nega- 
ove re exposing light. No. 2,367,551. John Yule to Eastman 

oda 0. 


hotographic images. 


*Resins, Plastics 


Thermo-setting phenol-formaldehyde resin, a filler and a modified protein 
substance comprising reaction product of a protein-containing material 
and the protein content of protein-containing material, of a polyvalent 
metal hydroxide. No. 2,365,671. 
ical Co. | 

Polymer obtained by polymerization of conjugated butadiene with a mono- 
nitro alkanol diester of an alpha ethylenically-unsaturated, alpha, beta- 
dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,365,717. Charles Mighton to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Producing a molding compound oneaene mays | a fibrous filler in 
water to open up fibers thereof, adding thereto hot material selected 
from thermosetting synthetic resins which undergo a water phase in 
their formation. 0. 2,365,753. C. Roy Gleason and Robert Small to 


Sealkote Corp. 

Continuously making a flexible, helicoidal structure from a plastic tape. 
No. 2,365,952. Alden Hanson to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Making water-soluble resin comprising heating tetraethylenepentamine 
with boric acid with elimination of water until a fusible resin is 
secured. No. 2,366,129. John Rust to Montclair Research Corp. 

Producing olefin polymers in which olefin hydrocarbons are absorbed in a 
liquid acid polymerizing catalyst below polymerizing temperatures and 
extract thus obtained is heated under pressure to a temperature to 
polymerize the absorbed olefins in the “sp phase. No. 2,366,171. 
Arnold Belchetz and Myrle Perkins to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Polymerizing a vinyl halide in presence of a diacyl peroxide derived from 
a fatty acid containing between 4 and 10 carbon atoms. No. 2,366,306. 
Claude Alexander and Harold Tucker to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Article having hard protective coating of high chemical resistance, good 
adhesion and wear resistance, comprising mixture of polymethacrylic 
acid ester and a copolymer of vinylidene chloride and vinyl chloride. 
No. 2,366,414. Gunnar Lindh to The Udylite Corp. 

Making a moldable plastic material from a raw material consisting of a 
pentosan containing farm product. No. 2,366,425. Ferdinand Ringer. 

Hot-molding thermosetting composition comprising a reaction mixture of 
chrysotile asbestos and orthophosphoric acid. No. 2,366,485. Edwin 
Brink and Nicholas Arone to General Electric Co. 

Composition of a polyvinyl acetal formed from polyvinyl alcohol and an 
aliphatic aldehyde which contains stabilizer for acetal from cyanamide 
and dicyandiamide. No. 2,366,492, Fred Cox to Wingfoot Corp. 

Synthetic compositions obtained by reaction of a chlorinated acetamide 
with a benzyl sulphonamide-modified urea resin. No. 2,366,494. Gae- 
tano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. KKe : 

Molecularly oriented copolymer which exhibits a characteristic crystalline 
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Lynn Watt to Monsanto Chem- 












X-ray diffraction pattern, comprising cold-drawn product of polymeriza- 
tion of a mass containing acrylonitrile and itaconic ester. . 2,366,- 
495. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. : > 

Thick cross-section of solid organic plastic, and thin flexible film of 
glass cemented on a portion of exposed plastic, thereby protecting 
exposed surface of plastic. No. 2,366,514. Peter Gaylor to Standard 
Oil Development Co. : : 

Production of ornamental and other effects on plastic material, which 
comprises subjecting material made of organic acid ester of celllulose 
to action of an etching bath comprising a sulphuric acid solution. No, 
2,366,788. William Horback and Walter Dempsey to Celanese Corp. 
of America. 

Production of synthetic resins. No. 2,367,183. 
Co. of California. ’ a : 

Production of insulating materials which comprises polymerizing discrete 
particles of a low density cellular material selected from cellulose esters 
and cellulose ethers, with a partially polymerized phenolformaldehyde 
resin. No. 2,367,275. Clifford Haney and Mervin Martin to Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

Preparing a_heat-curable, 
composition. No. 2,367,423. 
ucts & Chemical Co. : i : 

Preparing water-soluble polyamides which comprises condensing hexa- 
methylenediamine adipate with e silon-aminocaproic-acid-hydrochloride. 
No. 2,367,469. Paul Moller and Hans-Joachim Nicolai. ee 

Copolymer composed of vinyl chloride and vinylidene chloride stabilized 
with dicyandiamide. No. 2,367,483. La Verne Cheyney to ing- 
foot Corp. 

Preparing symmetrical thermoplastic domes, free of surface defects. No. 
2,367,642. Edward Helwig to Rohm & Haas Co. 


*Rubber 


Treatment of carbon-black-containing devulcanized rubber stock which 
comprises mixing bentonite with the stock and then extracting with 
rubber solvent while bentonite inhibits removal of carbon black by 
solvent. No. 2,365,662. Harry Thompson to Wingfoot Corp. , 

Manufacturing floor covering which comprises uniting rubber layer with a 
fabric layer by vulcanization, arranging in contact with said fabric 
layer a layer of felt paper, which is impregnated with an adhesive 
moistureproofing substance readily liquefiable by heating. No. 2,365,- 
814. hee Goudsmit. : : ; 

Obtaining rubber from goldenrod which comprises extracting dry golden- 
rod plant material with a resin solvent which is a nonsolvent of rubber, 
mechanically distinegrating treated goldenrod in aqueous medium con- 
taining alkali_ hydroxide. No. 2,365,950. John Haefele and John 
McGavack to United States Rubber Co. . 

Antioxidant comprising a rubber and a compound of struction R1-NH-R2 
in which R1 is an aromatic radical and R2 is an indan_ radical at- 
tached to nitrogen at 5-position. No. 2,366,018. Carlin Gibbs to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. a ; 

Rubber heel having a body portion of resilient. vulcanized rubber and a 
wearing portion of abrasion resistant material containing vulcanized 
rubber. 0. 2,366,138. Donald Welch to O’Sullivan Rubber Co. Inc. 

Securing a composite deck tread comprising an upper layer of vulcanized 
polymerized chloroprene having an anti-slip tread impressed thereon 
and a lower layer of uncured plastic polymerized chloroprene to a metal 
deck surface. No. 2,366,299. Ross Morris. ! 

Yolymerizing aqueous emulsion of a butadiene-1,3 in presence of a 
dialkyl salvediiide in which each alkyl group is unsymmetrical. No. 
2,366,313. George Browning, Jr. to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Recovering butadiene from a mixture of butadiene and C4-monoolefins. 
No. 2,366,315. David Craig to The B. F. Goodrich Co. y 

Increasing plasticity of rubber which comprises milling unvulcanized 
rubber in presence of salt of a substituted isothiourea. No. 2,366,316. 
Arnold Davis to American Cyanamid Co, 

Invulcanization of rubber with a vulcanizing agent and an accelerator 
which may cause premature vulcanization of rubber, the improvement 
which comprises controlling activity of accelerator by resinous material 
selected from monoterpene-maleic anhydride addition product. No. 2,- 
366,317. Arnold Davis to American Cyanamid Co. : orl 

Polymerizing a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon in aqueous emulsion containing 
a free higher fatty acid in concentration in excess of that which is 

uivalent to concentration of hydroxyl ions present. No. 2,366,325. 

_ Charles Fryling to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Alva Byrns to Union Oil 


moldable, extrudable, calendarable, plastic 
Frederick Myers to The Resinous Prod- 


Polymerizing aqueous emulsion of butadiene-1,3 in presence of a_nitro- 
diaryl polysulfide. No. 2,366,326. Charles Fryling to The 
Goodrich 0. 


Polymerizing in aqueous emulsion a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon in_pres- 
ence of a dialkyl dixanthogen and of a conjugated enine. No. 2,366,- 
327. Charles Fryling to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Copolymerizing a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon and an aryl olefin in aqueous 
emulsion in presence of a dixanthogen and a diazoamino aryl com- 
pound. No. 2,366,328. Charles Fryling to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Separating butadiene from mixture of four-carbon hydrocarbons having 
substantially constant boiling point. No. 2,366,360. Waldo Semon to 


e B. F. Goodrich Co. : : 

Batch method of purifying butadiene mixed with other hydrocarbons of 
similar boiling point. 0. 2,366,361. Waldo Semon and David Craig 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co. é 

Separating butadiene from a mixture of four-carbon hydrocarbons having 
a substantially constant boiling point. No. 2,366,362. Waldo Semon 
and David Craig to The B. F. Goodrich Co. |. ‘ 

Manufacturing product resembling rubber comprising expressing natural 
juice from Johnson grass, heating linseed oil, adding glue, sulphur, 
omen black, and antimony black. No. 2,366,396. Edward Hallett. 

Producing small discrete crumbs of a butadiene 3 from an aqueous 
dispersion of the said polymer. No: 2,366,460. Waldo Semon to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. ' ; : . 

Production of isoprene from a 3,3-dimethyl allyl halide, which comprises 
subjecting anhydrous vapors of said halide to thermal dehydrohalogena- 
tion. No. 2,366,620. George Hearne and George Stenmark to Shell 
Development Co. : . 

Continuous process for alkylation cf isobutane by means of normally 
gaseous olefins in presence of concentrated sulfuric acid. No. 2,366,- 
627. Lebbeus Kemp to The Texas Co. , 

Composite article comprising rubber and metal and having rubber firmly 
bonded to metal through a rubber conversion product having same 
carbon-to-hydrogen ratio as has rubber, less unsaturation than rubber 
and less plasticity than le crepe rubber. No, 2,366,895. Thomas 
— to The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 

esearch, 


Chemical Industries 
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Preparing composite articles wherein rubber is bonded to a metal with 
pes gy great tenacity, which comprises superimposing, on surface of 
metal, films of rubber conversion products having different hardnesses 
and _ having less natioity than has rubber. No. 2,366,896. Thomas 
Griffith to The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. : 

Deproteinizing rubber latex which comprises adding to latex an_ alkali 
hydroxide and a stabilizing fatty acid. No. 2,367,120. Johan Hessels. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation of normal butenes to produce butadiene. No. 
2,367,620. Walter Schulze, John Hillyer and Harry Drennan to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 

Production of butadiene from normal butane. No. 2,367,622. Walter 
Schulze, John Hillyer and Harry Drennan to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Production of diolefins of four to five carbon atoms per molecule from 
corresponding olefins which comprises contacting with a‘ water resistant 
catalyst consisting of .a difficultly reducible metal oxide having incor- 
oe therewith a compound selected from oxides and hydroxides of 
arium and strontium. No. 2,367,623. Walter Schulze, John Hillyer 

and Harry Drennan to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


* Textiles 


Treating fabric comprising synthetic linear polyamide fibers to impart 
to fabric an poe eaten resilience and a crease resistance which are not 
destroyed by subsequent laundering. No. 2,365,931. Ernest Benger to 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Coating machine for applying adhesive in fluid form to web material. 
No. 2,366,210. John Murch, Ronald Nordquist and Elof Nordstrom to 
American Can Co. 

In process for producing films, filaments, tapes, ribbons, and like from 
normally solid ethylene polymers the step comprising extruding said 
polymer in absence of oxygen. No. 2,367,173. Elmore Louis Martin. 

Reducing tendency of wool to felt, which comprises treating wool with 
reagent containing alkaline substance having a stronger basic nature 
than ammonia, a liquid organic solvent for alkaline substance, and an 
organic diiuent liquid. No. 2,367,273. Archibald Hall and Frederick 
Wood to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. 

Producing cellulose organic acid ester filaments of circular cross-section 
which comprises dissolving cellulose acetate butyrate containing acetyl 
and butyryl in solvent composed of propylene chloride and eth: lene 
chloride. No. 2,367,493. Charles Fordyce and Gerard Clarke to East- 

: man Kodak Co. 
mpregnating an absorbent web. No. 2,367,587. George Knapp to T- 
tain-Teed p Bar Bae Corp. 7 ” - 


*Water Sewage and Sanitation 


Treating sewage sludge with a metallic salt selected from ferric chloride, 
chlorinated copperas, aluminum sulphate, alum, and ferric sulphate. 
No. 2,365,889. Scott Linsley. 

Producing water of reduced salt content from aqueous saline solutions. 
No. 2,366,184. Reginald Dean to the Government of the United 
States, as represented by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Conditioning water for boiling which comprises incorporating a tetra 
alkylated quaternary organic compound whose alkyl chains comprise at 
least 12 carbon atoms. No. 2,366,727. Lewis Gunderson to Dearborn 
Chemical Co, 

Apparatus for treating liquid having a coagulating vessel, means for 
a ie a to be treated and liquid treating reagent to coagulating 
vessel. 0. 2,366,898. William Gurney to The Permutit Co. 

System for and method of treating sewage or other waste material, 
Te. 2,366,917. Max Levine to Iowa State College Research Foun- 

on, 

Rectifying water to prevent lime deposition therefrom and to dissolve 
deposited lime, including bypassing water through checkerboard of blocks, 
each of water soluble solidified lime deposition preventing chemical 
composition. No. 2,367,228. Marc Lurie. 

Sepdte tank. Nod. 2,367,270. George Evans and Irwin Gutman. 

Selectively removing small immiscible amounts of organic oily impur- 
ities from water comprising contacting with inert solid having deposited 
thereon a cation surface active bonding agent selected from primary, 
secondary and tertiary organic amines, etc. No. 2,367,384. Sybren 
Tymstra and Thomas Miles to Shell Development Co. 

Treating stick-water which comprises producing increase in specific 
gravity of water by adding soluble salt selected from sodium chloride 
and sulphate of ammonia to produce saturated solution, and then_remov- 
ing constituents which float to top. No. 2,367,415. William Martin. 

Making shock absorber and hydraulic brake fluids characterized by a 
viscosity independent of rate of shear and for use in hydraulic equip- 
ment, comprising blending with a light refined lubricating oil a heav 
isobutylene polymer residue. No. 2,366,794. George Lamb to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

Protecting passivated surfaces of a ferrous metal against corrosion by an 
aqueous ammonium nitrate solution contacted Ronait. which com- 
prises making said- ferrous metal the anode in an electric circuit. No. 
2,366,796. Charles Lawrence and Robert Engle to The Solvay 
Process Co. 

Mixture of oil-miscible metal salts of alkylated hydroxyaromatic sulfide 
compounds wherein hydroxyl hydrogen atoms of said compounds are 
substituted with the same metal. No. 2,366,874. Orland Reiff to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Apparatus for manufacture of granular coated webs comprising means 
for moving and supporting granular coated web, means to apply a layer 
} oer, etc. 0. 2,366,926. Ronnie Melton to The Cosbaren- 

um Co. 

Laminating medium for asphalt impregnated plyboard, comprising an 
adhesive composition of ungelatinized starch suspended in a gelatinous 
carrier, and an asphalt in emulsified form. No. 2,366,943. Robert 
Treadway to A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Continuous process for coating wire with distinctively coloured ribbons 
of thermoplastic material. 0. 2,366,944. Julius Veit. 

Socting a piezoelectric crystal comprising applying spot of bonding com- 
pound to side thereof, and heating poe to fuse said spot. 0. 2,- 
366,954. Robert Brooks to Western Electric Co. Inc. 

Quick-drying rinting ink composition comprising pigment and a vehicle 
therefor including zein, a water-soluble resin, and a water-soluble gly- 
col. No. 2,366,970. John Kroeger and Harry O’Connor to Frederick 

. Vv Oo. ne, 

Bulk coal and identifying marking material therefor, said identifying 
marking material comprising a fluorescent substance and a carrier 
therefor. No. 2,367,040. Raymond Miskelly to Plymouth Cordage Co. 


~~. 
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Composite sheet of shellac-bonded mica flakes sanded to uniform thickness 
and having a thin, smooth surface coating of a methacrylate resin. 
No. 2,367,047. Fred Pellett to General Electric Co. net i. 

Electrographic porous recording medium in sheet form carrying in its 
pores a mixture of a compound selected from diaminodiphenylmethane, 
monomethyldiamino-diphenylmethane, etc., an excess of a weak, solid, 
acid not changed in electrolysis, and an electrolytically inactive hygro- 
scopic agent. No. 2,367,113. Robert Gibney to Bell Telephone bo- 
ratories, Inc. : i ¢ 

Froth flotation process for hydrogen bentonite which comprises subject- 
ing pulp of ore to agitation in presence of octyl alcohol and a tri-basic 
acid selected from tannic and citric acid and their allied alkali-metal 
salts. No. 2,367,122. Edward Hammond Hoag. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Defoliating plants: which includes applying a water-soluble fluoride to 
leaves to cause the leaves to drop off from living plant. No. 2,368,274. 
Robert Torley to American Cyanamid Co. : 

ee of plants. No. 2,368,275. Robert Torley to American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

Plant eee. No. 2,368,276. Robert Torley to American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

Defoliating plants which includes applying to leaves a defoliant and a 
wetting agent. No. 2,368,601. Robert Torley to American Cyana- 
mid Co. 

Rendering fluorine containing rock phosphate available as plant food. 
No. 2,368,649. Kelly Elmore to Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Producing starch from wheat grains, treating wheat grains with sulfurous 
acid to alter properties of nitrogenous substances forming gluten that 
does not conglomerate into a plastic structure when in contact with 
water, whereby aqueous suspension of gluten and starch, which will 
permit separation of starch from gluten by settling may be obtained. 
No. 2,368,668. Cecil Langford and Richard Slotter to Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Forming block of impregnated and compressed wood of constant density 
throughout. No. 2,368,734. Fred Weick to Engineering & Research 


orp. 

Precipitating casein from milk which comprises incorporating inert non- 
condensable gas into milk to produce gaseous-liquid dispersion, addin 
acid precipitant to precipitate casein and then separating precipitat 
casein from whey by flotation. No. 2,368,919. Edward Fritzberg to 
General Mills, Inc. : 

Producing dry product from leafy portion of legumes from which may be 
produced a potable beverage. No. 2,369,041. William Graham, Jr. and 
Clark McCarty to American Dairies, Inc. and The Quaker Oats Co. 

Composition for producing a dark colored brew from grasses. No. 2,- 
369,042. William Graham, Jr. and Clark McCarty to American 
Dairies Inc. and The Quaker Oats Co. . . 

Forming small tender particles of precipitated casein comprising heating 
skimmed milk to 105° F. and 125° F. mixing milk with solution of 
2.5% to 10% of sulfuric acid. No. 2,369,095. Edward Wendt to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Process of recovering high-boiling unsaponifiable material from rosin 
and of purifying rosin. No. 2,369,409. John Ross to Colgate-Palm- 


olive-Peet Co. 
Cellulose 


Treatment of cellulosic pulp to lower the viscosity. No. 2,368,527. Sid- 
ney Edelstein. : 

Aqueous composition capable of converting inflammable cellulosic mate- 
rials to a non-inflammable condition, which is composed of reaction 
product of hexamethylenetetramine and oxybenzylalcohol. No. 2,368,- 
660. Frederick Hochstetter to Hochstetter Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Manufacture of cellulose mixed esters, reacting cellulose, acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride, another fatty acid anhydride, a chloro-fluorohydro- 
carbon and a catalyst. No. 2,368,764. Bayard Lamborn to Hercules 
Powder Co. 

Mixing cellulose of high alpha content with alkali metal hydroxide in 
water, adding the cellulose of a hypochlorite, and introducing carbon 
dioxide into mixture to form a cellulose oxychloride. No. 2,369,411. 
John Roux to Rouxite Co. 


Ceramics 


Treating aplite in lump form to facilitate reduction to particle size for 
use in ceramic ware with production of a minimum amount of fines 
and to facilitate removal of iron. No. 2,368,194. Ralph Brenner to 
Dominion Minerals, Inc. 

Determining degree of anneal or compacting of piece of glass of known 
composition comprising subjecting said piece of glass and test piece of 
glass of same composition but of known maximum index of refraction 
when completely annealed to an annealing cycle. No. 2,369,189, 
Edgar Tillyer and James Ford to American Optical Co. 

Ceramic thread guide body comprising vitrified mixture of titanium oxide 
and a metallic oxide. No. 2,369,266. Hans Thurnauer to American 
Lava Corp. . 

Composition for forming ceramic masses by slip casting procedures, 
containing titanium dioxide and titanates of divalent metals calcium, 
strontium, etc., and an alkali metal pyrophosphate having formula be- 
tween M«P207 and MePsO13, where M represents alkali metal. No. 2,- 
369,327. Eugene Wainer to The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 

Metalizing glass by spraying molten metal alloy upon glass comprising ti- 
tanium, chromium and copper. No. 2,369,350. Charles Haven to Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Electrical insulating tape comprising a fabric backing supporting an 
adhesive insulating composition consisting of polymerized rosin, a wax- 
like material, and plasticizing agent for polymerized rosin character- 
ized by high insulating value and good moisture resistance. No. 2,- 
367,663. Joseph Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. 


Chemical Specialties 


Continuously treating, glyceride drying and semi-drying oils, to improve 
their drying characteristics. No. 2,367,666. Robert Carleton. 

Flex responsive set taking-on composition for applying to surfaces dur- 
ing its internal reaction, said composition including glue, water, sodium 
nitrate, as an adhesive solution; a homogeneity additional agent of 
gelatin; a plasticizer factor including glycerin and acetic acid; and a 
hardening agent of hexamethylenetetramine. No. 2,367,678. Walter 
Hatch and Jackson Rollins to La Salle National Bank, as trustee. 

Homogeneous wax composition comprising paraffin wax, and a syn- 
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thetic wax formed by reaction of omegahydroxydecanoic acid and an 
amine selected from octadecylamine, heptadecylamine and hexadecyla- 
—. No. 2,967,712. Theodore Bradley to American Cyanamid Co. 
omposition for removing carbonaceous deposits from internal combus- 
ere engines comprising methyl naphthalene and cresol, the balance 
se! vehicle having good penetrating and wetting characteristics and 
selected from refined mineral oils and pine oil. No. 2,367,815. Nor- 
—— Williams and William Backoff to The Pure Oil Co. j 
pare ype EO ype or fo ~ arcuate cavities in annular molds as 
e rotate in 
Ratt ee Tire & Rubber roa iiletinicn eslcess es tinised 
oducing washing and cleaning agent which consists in mixing sodium 
pee sodium silicate and borax, adding hydrogen pees Be rm of 
Lind and sodium silicate thereto. No. 2,367,971. John Spiegler. 
iquid composition for treating abrasive bodies comprising activated 
graphite, a cement, a solvent for cement, and sodium hydroxide. No. 


2,367,995. Jefferson Buckey to Electronic Products, I 
. ss id ne. 
os composition comprising hydrocarbon lubricating oil having 


therein heavy metal salt of reaction prod 
¢ y } product of phosphorous 
agen mixture of higher branched-chain aliphatic ‘Sachin. 
seat in. Imer Cook and William Thomas, Jr. to American 
osmetic astringent composition comprising water-soluble i 
- strong acid 
salt = a polyvalent metal and reaction product of lactic acid ca an 
oxazoline. No. 2,368,075. Herbert Wampner to Commercial Solvents 


orp. 
Fungicidal composition comprisi i 
. prising a carrier and 2,2,4,6,6-pentachloro-4- 
cyclohexeneidione-1,3 as active i i Y 397, 

United State ae. vq ive ingredient. No. 22,597. Elbert Ladd to 
mproved lubricating oi] composition comprising a mineral lubricati 
eal eae Bay omy — dipiperazyl thiol thiono porter 

index i 
x Philip Petroleum Ag pour point. No. 2,368,106. Daniel Bergen 
ulacture of linoleum or like, wherein adjacent areas of colored 
— are pressed by a platen, and in which portions of =. 
not impregnated web is interposed between platen and colored 
substance to prevent adherence of color to platen. No. 2,368,111. 


Hammord Burton. 
Sealing material comprising blown plasticized paraffin base oil asphalt, 


vulcanized corn oil, gilsonite, short asbestos fil 
. ‘ res and paraffin % 
c No. 568,126. Harry Denman to Detroit Gasket & Slenulactebine Oo 
omposition for applying raised markings upon a base material said 
composition comprising an extrudable semi-solid gel and particles of 


tinsel flitter suspended in gel, the gel including a transparent thermo- 

weasel, Gites Rat wae weiaar mgr caus 
¢ Bcsag 3 vm No. 2,368,195. Edgar Fe wang Bower Premio 

Insecticide. No. 2,368,357, Edwant "Hervih's0 B Th 

Pulzen auluture for toap vane that diesharge t ee homecare 
ia acne arge into mouth of animal to be 


ing mixture of alkali cyanide and i 
Pan Ethel Marlman to The Humane Coyote tae ion ‘evapo 
- poem oes Se — which comprises depositing a film 
to Sianiard AE. — ne oa a. No. 2,368,468. Fred Hederhorst 
aring hectograph blanket having stabilized surf. i 
— rye: & —e with a gel ‘forming composition ye Bo 
pean. q me, and a volatile alkali to effect tanning. No. 2,368,- 


& d 
F roducin a disper sed hy rox hea vy me tal soap ina deh rated or nic 


vehicle. 
Obtain'ng a musk-like material from i i 
a. Y i greasy, oily, od i 
a a ae —“s glands in sieinel satis 
Coarlee Beart. with hydrophile solvents. No. 2,368,578. 
copy mass com- 


Hectograph blanket comprisi i i 

tog Q prising a backing, a gelatino 

‘Abegd gelatin and containing a bile salt, and an intermediate bonding 
No. 2,368,583. Robert Tatge to Ditto, 


yer comprising a drying oil. 
mineral lubricating oil with a Friedel-Crafts catalyst 


Inc, 
In treating a 
ocarbon liquid containing a non-settling sludge is pro- 


wherein hydr 
uced, the improvement comprising adding a evens polyamine 
t) 


whereby non-settling sludge is ipi 
precipitated. " 
a. = Penge hag to Shell Besthegusont — — 
ng turbine containing a corrosion retardi 
of an alkyl malonic acid. No. 2,368,602. Frederick “Weiss to’ Shell 


é Development Co. 
Orrosion-preventive composition comprisin stabl i 
aaaing testy Seer aa c 1g a stable neutral vehicle con- 

White to “Shell Berens 2. pram ae acid. No. 2,368,604. Ellis 


rrosion-preventive composition comprisi i 
I prising neutral vehicl ini 
gy gs oe o Ralegsi-Sree hydrocarbon meneensbenyile acid alone 
Hg & y ulfide. No. 2,368,605. Ellis White to Shell Develop- 
nm production of a foam-generating material 
teinous material with excess of fie ee Rage a 
cium oxide and calcium hydroxide, 
and neutralising excess hydroly 


of treating pro- 
: gent selected from cal- 
a ret ines to take place, 
eae en : ‘ ng agent with hydrochloric acid. No. 
2 a 623. David Tresise and Arthur Ratzer to Pyrene Development 


Fungicidal composition comprisi i 
prising. a car - 
3,4-tetrahydronaphthalenedione-1,4. No. nS eee be ee . 


Yared States Rubber Co. 

ubricant comprising oil of lubricating viscosity and thyl eth 

chlorostearate. No. 2,368,670. weed "Gein Ane 

mime, iubri al * Ne gs ‘a Lincoln and Gordon Byrkit to 
cide comprising solution of insecticidal rotenone product i 

leum solvent with a chlorinated phenol, having an sae ok aby = 

carbon substituent. No. 2,368,709. Mortimer Harvey to The Harvel 


Corp. 
Mud laden drilling fluid containin i i 
Allen Garrison to The Teese ane sodium triphosphate. No .2,368,823. 
Composition for treatment of coal comprising calcium chloride, chromic 
oxide, manganese dioxide, potassium acid fluoride. No. 2,369,024 
Lawrence Crecelius to The Coal Processing Co. Gh Sided 
Operation of electrical transformers containing petroleum oil as dielectric 
and cooling medium, which comprises insulating and cooling the wind- 
ings and core of a transformer with a petroleum oil containing dis- 


700 








solved therein alkyl anthranilate. Charles Trautman to 
Gulf Research & Development Co. re . ‘ 

Pest control in culture of sugar beets or like comprising mixture includ- 
ing cotton seed meal base and compound having high releasable chlorine 
content compacted into dense pellet. No. 2,369,097. Stanley Wilkins 
to California Pellet Mill Co. 

Insecticidal and fungicidal materials. No. 2,369,137. 
and Gerald Griess to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Extreme pressure lubricating agent containing chlorine and sulfur, and 
derived by chlorinating a petroleum hydrocarbon fraction and treating 
with a sulfurizing agent, to which has been added condensation product 
of aromatic compound and long aliphatic compound. No. 2,369,149. 
Eugene Lieber and Aloysius Cashman to Standard Oi! Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising oil of lubricating viscosity and an organic thiocar- 
bonate. No. 2,369,150. Bert Lincoln and Gordon Byrkit to Conti- 
nental Oil Co. 

Bating composition for treating skins of ‘sheep and calves for production 
of top grain leather, comprising enzymatic agent composed of whale 
pancreatin, and a soluble salt of a sulfuric acid ester of a higher 
molecular fatty alcohol. No. 2,369,256. Friedrich Schmitt to Amer- 


ican Hyalsol Corp. : : 

Treatment of soap nigres, comprising separating impurities from soap 
nigre together with portion of soap of nigre. No. 2,369,372. Leopold 
Sender to The Sharples Corp. : a 

Drilling mud in form of alkaline thixotropic dispersion comprising clay, 
water, sodium hexametaphosphate, and buffer salt. No. 2,369,407. 
William Robinson, Jr. to The Texas Co. a ai 

Insecticidal composition for use in aqueous emulsions comprising spray 
oil, and a depositing and emulsifying agent consisting of a carboxylic 
acid ester of a polyhydroxy alcohol. No. 2,369,429. Clifford Boissonou 
to Shell Development Co. ‘ ; 

Producing aqueous wax emulsion of synthetic wax which is reaction 
product of diethylene triamine and stearic acid, and a water-soluble 
emulsifying agent. No. 2,369,472. Donald Light and Russell Morgan 
to American Cyanamid Co. . 

Fuel oil composition containing mineral oil having fuel oil characteristics 
and normally tending to form a sediment, an oil-soluble metal soap, and 
compound selected from alkylamines, arylamines and soaps of orgamec 
amines, whereby formation of sediment is reduced. 0. 2,369,490. 
Wayne Proell to Standard Oil Co. i ‘ 

Retarding filtration of water from salt water drilling fluid comprising 
adding gluten to said drilling fluid. No. 2,369,560. George Gray to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oil containing as antioxidant and gnticorrosive 
agent having a tendency to form sludge in oil upon continued heating, 
a dithiophosphate. No. 2,369,632. Elmer Cook and William Thomas, 
Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 


No. 2,369,090. 


Gerald Coleman 


Coatings 


Metal cladding which includes heating, cleansing, and bonding as a con 
tinuous operation, two thin strips of metallic sheet material of non 
permeable and permeable character. No. 2,367,715. Everett Chapman, 

Protective stop composition for application to surfaces in molten state 
as a coating comprising acetamide of an aliphatic hydrocarbon of from 
12 to 24 carbon atoms and ethyl cellulose, the coating resistant to 
action of acids, alkalies and many organic chemicals. No. 2,367,954. 
John von and Thomas Keating to Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Cellulose triacetate coating compositions comprising cellulose triacetate 
having an acetic acid content of 58 to 62% dissolved in solvent mixture 
comprising non-solvent mixture containing a lower nitroparafin and a 
lower aliphatic alcohol, and true solvent for cellulose triacetate selected 
from tetrachloroethane, etc. No. 2,368,062. Charles Bogin to Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp. 

Finishing composition comprising product of reaction of shellac with solu- 
tion in a fatty drying oil of a bivalent metal oxide that is soluble in 
hot drying cils, a paint oil drier, and a volatile solvent for product of 
reaction. No. 2,368,126. Jacob Fain to Foster D. Snell, Inc. 

Process of terne coating which comprises bringing a cleaned metal bey 
into association with molten terne metal and then in contact wit 
molten anhydrous flux, said flux comprising ammonium bromide and 
chloride of zine. No. 2,368,128. Benjamin Finkbone and William 
Marshall to The American Rolling Mill Co. 

In printing upon dried cellulose ester lacquer film with a fast drying ink 
comprising a volatile solvent, a pigment, and a film forming binder, the 
steps which comprise inhibiting drying of said ink prior to printing by 
incorporating in ink a drying retardant selected from dibutyl phthalate, 
buty! Cellosolve, etc. No. 2,368,157. Frank Ortolano to Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. : 

Coating for weldrods for gas welding chromium bearing steels. No. 2,- 
368,280. Evan Wilson and James Obert to The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Solid metal corrodible by salt solution coated with a corrosion-preventive 
film formed by a dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,368,806. Ellis White to 
Shell Development Co. 

Structural normally corrodible metal coated with a corrosion-preventive 
film of a hydrocarbon monocarboxylic acid hydrosulfide. No. 2,368,607. 
Ellis White to Shell Development Co. 

Adhesive composition comprising adhesive film-forming material selected 
from water-soluble amylaceous and proteinaceous materials and alkali- 
soluble proteinaceous materials, and, as plasticizer, a polymerized ter- 
pene. No. 2,368,767. Malcolm Moore to Hercules Powder Co. 

Treating inflammable nitrocellulose dope to render same non-inflammable 
when dry, which comprises mixing and agitating inflammable nitrocellu- 
lose dope and zinc chloride. No. 2,369,200. Linton Amberson. 

Preparing paper coating compositions which comprises mixing together 
protein adhesive selected from casein and soybean, mineral pigment, 
water, an aldehyde, coating clay, etc. No. 2,369,427. Eugene Bennett 
to The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Forming sheet of paper having resistance to penetration of grease and 
moisture which comprises forming waxed surface on sheet capable of 
being wetted and effecting application of a surface coating layer of 

lyvinyl alcohol to waxed sheet. No. 2,369,450. Harry Fisher and 
Sones Thompson to The Gardner-Richardson Co, 


Dyes, Stains 
Printing color separation image into layer of multilayer photographic 
material having two light sensitive silver halide emulsion layers. No 
2,367,936. Bela Gaspar to Chromogen, Inc. 
Cyanine dyestuff intermediates. No. 2,368,222. John Kendall, Harold 
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Suggate and Henry Wood to Ilford Ltd. : . 

Dye intermediates comprising bis-acylacetamides and their preparation. 
No. 2,368,302. Andrew Jennings to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of dyestuffs which comprises condensing by heating together a 
quaternary salt of a heterocyclic nitrogen compound of type used in 
cyanine dyes. No. 2,368,305. John .Kendall to Ilford Ltd. ; 

Sulfur dye made by heating a p:p’di (6-methyl-benzthiazy!) azobenzene - 
di(4-thiocyanosulfonanilide) in non-aqueous organic solvent with sodium 
sulfide until by hydrolization the corresponding di(4-mercaptosulfonani- 
lide) polysulfide is formed. No. 2,368,657. Norman Haddock to Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. : . 

Sulfur dye. No. 2,368,658. Norman Haddock to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. ; ; 

Anthraquinone dyestuff fast to acid fading produced by condensing ali- 
phatic aldehyde with substance selected from 4,8-di-hydroxylamino- 
anthrarufin and 4,8-diamino-anthrarufin, carried out with the anthrarufin 
compound in leuco form. No. 2,368,681. George Seymour and Victor 
Salvin to Celanese Corp. of America. : 5 “ 

Production of anthraquinone dyestuffs fast to acid fading, which com- 
prises condensing an aliphatic aldehyde with a 4,8-dihydroxylamino- 
anthrarufin. No. 2,368,682. George Seymour and Burnard Pull to 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Dyestuffs of stilbene series and process of making same. No. 2,368,844. 
Ernst Keller and Reinhard Zweidler to J. R. Geigy A. G. 

Preventing or retarding fading of dyes on cellulose acetate when such 
colored materials are subjected to gas fumes, which comprises treating 
with an N-N’-diarylformamidine. No. 2,369,122. Charles Giles and 
Donald Wilkinson to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Color producing composition which comprises an ice color coupling com- 

ment and a stabilized diazo compound. No. 2,369,308. Paul McClel- 
an and Walter Ericks to American Cyanamid Co. 

Color producing composition which comprises an ice color coupling com- 
ponent and reaction product of ice color diazo component of benzene 
series with compound selected from guanidine, guanylurea and bigua- 
nide, etc. No. 2,369,309. Paul McClellan and Walter Ericks to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Distinguishing colors showing little or no color contrast to eye from a 
distance but having spectrophotometric curves with steep reflectance 
increases in different portions of spectrum. No. 2,369,317. William 
Shurcliff to American Cvanamid Co. 

Recovering hematoxylin from aqueous logwood extract. No. 2,369,343. 
Raymond Drew to American Dyewood Co. 

Dyestuffs. No. 2,369.355. Tohn Kendall and John Majer to Tliford Ltd. 

Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs, comprising coupling 5:5’-dihydroxy-2:2’- 
dinaphthylamine-7 :7’-disulfonie acid, with a diazotized aminoazo-dyestuff. 
o, 2,369,516. Walter Anderau to Society of Chemical Industry in 

asle. 

Dyeing and finishing textile materials, by impregnating material with 
carhazole hydroxvcarboxylic acid arylide, then impregnating with aqueous 
solution containing urea, formaldehyde, and diazotized 4-amino-1-hen- 
zoyl-amine-3-methoxy-6-methylbenzene, and heat-treating for hardening 
of artificial resin and fixation of dyestuff. No. 2,369,613. Ernst Schu- 
bert and Heinz Pierer. 


Equipment 


Preparing glass stock piece for visnal inspection purposes including 
removing therefrom the surface substances resulting from grinding 
processes by acid reaction process and wetting said opposed surfaces 
with wetting agent. No. 2.367.704. Victor Walker, to AlnCin, Inc. 

Apparatus for removing moisture from liquid products, No. 2,367,770. 
Joseph Hall to Drying & Concentrating Co. 

Making lined cement-asbestos pipe. No. 2,367,844. Charles Cuno to 
The Lehon Co. 

Ultraviolet transmitting glass, impervious to ultraviolet radiations of wave- 
leneths shorter than about 280 mu _ containing SiO2, K20, Na20, 
Al203, and PbO. No. 2,367.871. Harry Kalsing, Hermann Krefft 
and Kurt Larche to General Electric Co. 

Salt bath furnace. No. 2,367.897. Ronald Smith. 

Fireproofing grease ducts which periodically conduct flows of grease and 
moisture laden air, having a film of oil on interior and coating of 
powdered substance selected from dolomite, calcium hydroxide, mag- 
nesium hydroxide, in mixture with tale alum, asbestos. No. 2,367,918. 
Alex Bartel. 

Radiometric titration method of determining end-point of a reaction when 
solution is subjected to influence of a reagent, at least one of compo- 
nents of reaction being radioactive. No. 2,367,949. Alois Langer to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Apparatus for separating mixed fluids. No. 2,368,049. Charles Strat- 
ford to Stratford Development Corp. 

Method and apparatus for dehydrating wet oil, tar and the like. No. 2,- 
368.089. Edward Burrough to Maurice Donovan Curran. 

Apparatus for making granular an agglomerative powder of carbon black 
which is fine and dry. No. 2,368,112. Samuel Carney to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 
ermohydrometer including liquid barrel having float element capable of 
use for testing specific gravity of a plurality of different liquid solu- 
tions. No. 2,368,123. Robert Edelmann. 

Apparatus for presizing glass tubing. No. 2,368,169. Jesse Smith to 
MacGregor Instrument Co. 

Machine for coating absorbent continuous webs with substance suspended 
in an oil phase emulsion containing finely divided water as the disperse 
phase. No. 2,368,176. Arthur Ronald Trist. 

Method and apparatus for dispensin liquefied gases. No. 2,368,215. 
Odd Hansen to The Linde Air Products Co. 

Apparatus for recovering solids from main body of a hot gaseous medium. 
No. 2,368,263. Claude Schneible. 
ising or furnace wall for steam generators or other fluid heat exchange 
installations. No. 2,368,265. Rolfe Shellenberger and Frank Gilg to 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
eating a carbon electrode, comprising impregnating it with linseed oil 
and then curing the oil by heating to convert the oil to a temperature- 
irreversible gel. No. 2,368,306. Edwin Kiefer and Walter Krelliner to 
Stackpole Carbon Co. 
aking foundry cores which comprises mixing foundry sand with sodium 
sulphonate of isopropyl naphthalene and a substance selected from 
fluosilicates, fluotitanates, ete., of sodium and potassium and incor- 
Porating sodium silicate. No, 2,368,322. Georges Passelecq. 

ecting foreign matter in a light permeable receptacle for liquid con- 
taining colloidally dispersed material. No. 2,368,350. Samuel Ellison 
to Tru-Ade, Inc. 
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Liquid treating apparatus and process. No. 2,368,354. Walter Green to 
Infileo Co, Inc. es 

Method of thermo-dynamic conversion, for engines whose working includes 
compressing of air for ignition and combustion of non-volatile fuel. No. 
2,368,423. Victor Olsen. ' 7 ae 

Mating abrasive tool which comprises applying layer of adhesive to sur- 
face of a blank, embedding abrasive particles in adhesive layer, applying 
metal to enclose particles. No. 2,368,473. George Keeleric. ; 

Pump for pumping fully liquid material. Wo. 2,368,528. Miles Lowel) 
Edwards. naw 

Pump for handling liquids at temperatures at flashing point of the liquid. 
No. 2.368,529. Miles Lowell wards, ‘ 

Pump of gas expelling type. No. 2.368.530. Miles Lowell Edwards. 

Multiple effect evaporating and distilling apparatus. No. 2,368,588. 
Eugene Worthen, Fenner Barbour and Stephen Putnam to Buena Vista 
Tron Co. as 

Means for ascertaining depth of liquid in a container comprising a float. 
No. 2,368,589. Daniel Bierman to Petrometer Corp. 

Liquid level gauge for measuring liquid level in a tank. No. 2,368,616 
Albert Rosenberger to Republic Flow Meters Co. 

Vapor generator. No. 2,368,633. John Blizard to Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Distillation method and apparatus. No. 2,368,665. Girard Kohman and 
Charles Prescott, Jr. to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Apparatus for indicating and controlling flow of solid materials. No. 2.- 
368,672. Francis McNamara to Houdry Process Corp. 

Electrolytic condenser comprising a filmed tantalum electrode, another 
electrode, and electrolyte comprising an ionized solution of lithium 
— No. 2,368,688. Raymond Taylor to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc. . 

Nondeteriorating dry battery. No. 2,368,697. Gunnar Winckler to 
Winckler Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 

Indicating level gauge for liquid enclosing tanks. No. 2,368,705. Elew 
there du Pont and Stephen du Pont to Indian Motocycle Co. 

— a dispensing highly volatile fluids. No. 2,368,735. George 

eci hite. 

Converter for producing carbon black from hydrocarbon gases. No. 2,- 
368.827. Hilding Hanson and Robert Skoog and Lolan Grisso to United 
Carbon Co. Inc. 

a cell. No. 2,368,861. Dwight Means to Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Co. 

Measuring and control instrument in combination with glass furnace 
having channel and forehearth. No. 2.368.937. Howard McGillin and 
Joseph Vollrath to The Brown Instrument Co. E 

Liquid proportioning apparatus. No. 2,368,990. Frank James to Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. : 

Electric arc furnace comprising at least three electrodes disposed along 
erg oo edges of an equilateral triangular prism. No. 2,368,998. 

aon! Nissim. 

Apparatus for extraction of liquids in form of fine mist entrained in a 
hydrocarbon stream at pressure of 500 pounds per square inch, said 
stream heing composed of light gaseous hydrocarbons. No. 2,369,020. 
Joseph Clark to Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

Hose clamp. No. 22,601. Verner Sprouse. 

Filtering apparatus. No. 2,369,124. Gordon Ilan. 

Metal insert for sealed highly evacuated devices such as electron tubes 
having soft yxlass portion to which insert is to be sealed, said insert 
consisting of core of an alloy of nickel, iron, chromium and aluminum. 
No. 2.369.146. Walter Kingston to Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Sedimentation tank. No. 2.369.194. William Weber to The Dorr Co. 

Device for purifying liquids. No. 2,369,232. Louis Hinton. 

Metallurgical apparatus comprising metal holding vessel mounted to turn 
about horizontal axis, a metal pouring spout, etc. No. 2,369,272. 
Luther Rahney and Alfred Horswell to Scovill Manufacturing Co. 

Froth skimming and crowding device for flotation machines. No. 2,- 
369,491. Norman Morash to American Cyanamid Co. : 

Apparatus for making film or sheeting from a flowable cellulose deriva- 
tive solution, No. 2,369,484. Gale Nadeau to Eastman Kodak Co. | 

Apparatus for hot drawing a filament formation from a molten organic 
filament forming material. No. 2,369,506. Elmer Weibel to Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co. " 

Surge preventer for nse in a pipe line. No. 2,369,510. Ira White to The 
Pelton Water Wheel Co. r 
Logging boreholes by measurement of gamma ray intensity therein at 
various levels which comprises moving a bomb containing a Geiger- 
Muller counter along said borehole. No. 2,369,550. Alex Frosch to 
Standard Oil Development Co. ‘ 
Extrusion apparatus comprising a casing and a screw rotatable therein 
for discharging a plastic from one end of said casing and capable of 
limited axial movement relative to said casing. No. 2,369,553. Reuben 

Fields to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Carbon deposition furnace comprising a coating chamber, etc. No. 2,- 
369.561. Richard Grisdale to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Electron camera tube arrangement. No. 2,369,569. Arthur Hulbert to 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


Explosives 


Transporting liquid explosive nitric ester. No. 2,368,638. George Bryce 
and Vernon Williams to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Explosive comprising mixture of finely powdered basic perchlorate salt of 
lead, copper or mercury and finely powdered metal of aluminum, cal- 
cium or magnesium. No. 2,369,517. William Bagley, Jr. to Develop- 
ment Engineering Co. 


Foods 


Propagating yeast cells for production of commercial yeast which com- 
prises inoculating with culture yeast, a yeast-nutrient carbohydrate 
wort. No. 2,367,931. Marcel Celestin-Honore eloffre. 

Leavening baked goods containing milk with lactose-fermenting yeast 
and baker’s yeast, said goods containing insufficient sugar other than 
lactose contained in milk to produce adequate leavening. No. 2,367,994. 
Parola Browne, dedicated to the free use of the People of the United 

tates. 

Treatment of oil or fat containing material for recovery of oil or fat 
therefrom. No. 2,368,028. Joseph Kernot and Victor "Silberstein. 

Producing dried yeast product characterized by stability of available 
glutathione therein, consisting of forming a yeast slurry, adding acid 
to adjust pH. 


Manufacture of gelatin from aqueous solutions which comprises con- 
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centrating solution, incorporating a buffer salt selected from sodium, 
potassium and ammonium salts of citric and tartaric acids. No. 2,- 

‘ 368,393. Clarence Zeigler to Industrial Patents Corp. 

nhibiting animal and vegetable fats and oils against rancidity comprising 
incorporating’ a monoester of a fatty acid containing 12 to 18 carbon 
atoms per molecule and compound of ascorbic acid series. No. 2,368,- 
435. Percy Wells and Roy Riemenschneider to Claude R. Wickard, 

gg eeretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 
ousehold jelly and jam preparation ingredient including rapid-set pectin, 
anhydrous dextrose and anhydrous solids content of mixed corn syrup 
and sterile lemon juice. No. 2,369,059. Herbert Leo, Clarence Taylor 
and John Lindsey to Mutual Citrus Products Co. 

Apparatus for production of crystalline dextrose comprising rotating drum 
having smooth surfaced wetting section and crystallizing section. No. 
2,369,231. Albert Harding to Corn Products Refining Co. 


Fine Chemicals 


Separation of n-heptane and of methyl cyclohexane from a mixture con- 
taining same which comprises fractionating in presence of methanol as 
an azeotrope-forming agent. No. 2,367,701. James Tooke to Phillips 

Sinetel depletes ied alia ot wate dens. th 
L and method of making them. " 3 i 
Zoeren to The Wm. S. Merrell Co. re ee ne 

Obtaining aromatic amines methylated in the nucleus. No. 2,367,713. 
Abraham Burawoy to The Calico Printers’ Association Ltd. 

Crystalline sodium d-pantothenate. No. 2,367,791. Hervey Parke and 
Elmer Lawson to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Allyl and methallyl ‘esters of lactic and alphaacetoxypropionic acids. No. 
2,367,798. Chessie Rehberg and Charles Fisher to Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Heterocyclic tertiary amines. No. 2,368,006. John Cusic to G. D. 

éaue pare d d th 

mpounds and their preparation. is ° 

Og fe wr toni Cyanamid lg ee es: eee 
etals of polyhydroxy nitro compounds. No. 2,368,071. 
to Commercial Solvents Corp. Men. ents Belen 

Saturated derivatives of dimethyltetrahydropyran. No. 2,368,186. Jacob 

Pe 0 and Benjamin Freure to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
olyhydric alcohols of steroids and method of making the same. No. 

c 2,368,199. Adolf Butenandt and Willy Logemann to Schering Corp. 
arboxylic acids of cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene series and process 
= — the same. No. 2,368,204. Hans Dannenbaum to Scher- 

Crystalline ternary addition compound of three compounds, a polyhydrox 
benzene, a member of group consisting of sulle beniboatingel re | pion 
aminophenol, and compound drawn below. No. 2,368,255. Robert 
Lyon to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ; 

Producing a gamma-lactone which comprises liquid-phase hydrogenation 
of a gamma-keto carboxylic acid in presence of a nickel hydrogenation 
catalyst. No. 2,368,366. Lucas Kyrides and John Craver to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. ‘ 

Producing a 4-hydroxydiphenyl. No. 2,368,361. Russell Jenkins to Mon- 

2 ae i Co. ) 

-N-di-(2-hydroxyethyl)-trimethylene diamine. . 
ae ego RA peel to Wingfoot Corp. en 
ly acetyla -keto-sugar acids. No. j 
and Elmer Cook to Merck & Co. Inc. —" Recaeaie 

Addition product of nitrobenzene and para-acetylamino-benzene sulphonyl 
chloride, existing in crystalline state and having melting-point range of 
110-125° C. No. 2,369,023. Harold Coward and Lincoln Shafer to 

ative ya 
alosteroids and preparation of same. No. 2,369,065. 

a Harry Crooks, Jr. to Parke, Davis & Co. — Hendin 
pt ew light filter compound, 1-methyl-3-dimethyl-cyclohexanyl-(5) 

— ee e3 £70 oes. Frits Stockelbach to Fries Bros. Inc. 

- -N- -mercur. i 
Seabais to Mensench i ercuri-acetylene. No. 2,369,339. Morris 
Erik Schirm. 


Chloro-acetaldehyde-dioctyl-mercaptal. No. 2,369,612. 


Industrial Chemicals, Inorganic 


Composition for preserving cut orchids consisting of sodi 
s z ium sulfate, 
aluminum sulfate, hydrazine sulfate, activated pos Hh and water. No 
2,367,795. August Meyer. : ; 
Producing metallic disulphides, tellurides and selenides having solid lubri- 
=. properties from finely divided raw materials. No. 2,367,946. 
Pe dwin Kaercher to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
oduction of readily filterable slurries of neutral calcium hypochlorite 
crystals which comprises adding to previously prepared slurry of neutral 
ee hypochlorite chlorine and slurry of dibasic calcium hypochlorite. 
m. 2,368,042. Homer Robson to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
uction of hydroxylammonium acid sulfate by action of sulfuric acid 
on a primary nitroalkane. No. 2,368,072. Philip Tryon to Commer- 
ont Solvents Corp. 
ndensation of chromic chloride. i 
Pittsburgh Plate — a ride. No. 2,368,319. Irving Muskat to 
ucing anhydrous calcium chromate. No. 2,368,481. Evan 
: to Chromium Mining & Smelting Corp. Ltd. —— 
— Baye ig wk perio A a | ay or ng silicate which comprises 
ntac wi ot calcium chloride solution. : j 
Winding to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. ee 
Extracting sulphur dioxide from gas by contacting with mixture of the 
sulphones of butadiene-1.3 and isoprene. No. 2,368,545. George 
Hooker, Lewis Drake and Stephen Stowe to The Dow Chemical Co. 
reparing zinc calcium arsenate, which consists in taking solid powdered 
rg arsenate Boy mixed with solid powdered zine or zinc 
in excess an eat treatin i q ‘ . 
Pearce and Alfred Avens. ajlepnanrnisa ies cucnnasl barges 
Production of pure tungstic acid, comprising treating a crude tungstate 
in aqueous solution with hydrogen sulfide, in presence of alpha-hydroxy 
mono-basic aliphatic acids or alpha-hydroxy tri-basic aliphatic acids. 
No. 2,368,580. Gustav Stein and William Moran to Merck & Co. Inc. 
Treating spontaneously hydrolyzable titanium sulfate solutions to increase 
the stability thereof. which comprises dissolving in a compound selected 
from phosphoric acid and salts of phosphoric acid soluble in sulfuric 
acid solutions. No. 2,368,591. Roy Dahlstrom to National Lead Co. 
Removing an acid gas of type normally found in natural gas, petroleum 
fractions and coke oven gas, from water immiscible fluid. No. 2,368,- 
595. Ava Johnson to Shell Development Co, 
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Production of hydrogen peroxide. No. 2,368,640. Gerhard Cook to Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals >. , nh 
Producing carbon black from hydrocarbon gas in elongated cylindrical 
chamber. No. 2,368,828. Hilding Hanson and Robert Skoog to United 

Carbon Co. Inc. 

Producing improved ammonium sulphate product from coke oven gas con- 
taining ammonia. No. 2,368,901. William Tiddy to Semet-Solvay En- 
gineering Corp. 

Continuously producing zinc oxide from zinc sulphide by flash-fuming 
with minimized liberation of iron and copper compounds present in zinc 
sulphide. No. 2,368,922. Raymond Hallows and Frederick Clearman 
to The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 

Curing pan cast shapes of self-setting magnesium carbonate slurry. No. 
2,368,975. August Dinkfeld to Johns-Manville Corp. 

Dehydrating and calcining potash alum to obtain a uniform and homoge- 
nous product. No. 2,369,037. Gino Gallo. 

Silica-magnesia hydrocarbon conversion catalyst consisting of silica in 
form of silica gel and magnesia in form of calcined magnesite and 
lanthanum oxide as promoter and stabilizer. No. 2,369,074. Edgar 
Pitzer to Standard Oil Co. i 

Reduction of an oxidic silicon-containing material, effecting an exothermic 
reduction between said material and reducing element to yield a molten 
mass containing silicon. No. 2,369,112. Pierre Adeline. 

Treating bone black stock to secure a highly active bone black product. 
No. 2,369,139. Victor Deitz to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Manufacture of boron trichloride by passing chlorine through heated mix- 
ture of boron oxide and carbon, which comprises converting said mixture 
into porous sintered mass consisting of boron sub-oxides, etc. oO. 2,- 
369,212. Hugh Cooper, one-half to Frank Wilson. 

Preparing pure boron trichloride which comprises passing chlorine over 
and through a mixture of boron oxide and carbon. No. 2,369,214, 
Hugh Cooper, one-half to Frank Wilson. 

Preparing mixture of chromium oxide and an inert extender. No. 2,- 
369,261. Chaim Slonim. 

Initiating and accelerating hydrolysis of a titanium sulfate solution which 
comprises admixing with said solution a peptized, negatively-charged 
i‘ sol. No. 2,369,262. Henry Stark to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


0. 

Manufacture of zinc salts by treating aqueous solution of zinc salts con- 
taining iron compounds with alkaline material to make solution basic 
enough to precipitate ferric iron as ferric hydroxide and thereafter 
adding an anion which is active oxidizing agent to oxidize ferrous iron 
to ferric iron. No. 2,369,270. Myron Waddell to E. I? du Pont de’ 
Nemours & Co. 

Producing chlorine from hot gases containing hydrogen chloride which 
comprises contacting hot gases with dilute phosphoric acid, etc. 0. 2,- 


369,301. Friedrich Kerschbaum to Harold Stowell. 
——— lime from ores. No. 2,369,349. George Hatherell to Frank 
arbutt. 


Preparing a catalyst, consisting of commingling aqueous solution of a salt 
of a metal selected from iron, cobalt and nickel, with a water-soluble 
basic salt of molybdenum, adding ammonium hydroxide, precipitating a 
complex salt of the metals, etc. No. 2,369,432. Iva Byrns to Union 
Oil Co. of California. 

Production of improved composite titanium dioxide pigments containing 
rutile titanium dioxide. No. 2,369,468. Franklin Kingsbury and Sand- 
ford Cole and William Anderson to National Lead Co. 

Manufacture of sodium bicarbonate in a very fine state of division. No. 
2,369,475. Walter McGeorge and Francis Milner to MacLeans Ltd. 
Preparing a catalyst which comprises impregnating active charcoal with 
anhydrous molten mixture comprising zinc acetate dissolved in molten 
ammonium acetate. No. 2,369,524. Herbert Berg and Hans Heim. 
Cyclical process of concentrating sulphuric acid in which a body of heat- 
ing steam is maintained in continuous flow in a closed circuit. No. 2,- 

369,573. Mieczyslaw Kalous and Niels Rambush. 

Apparatus intluding fiberizing means for converting molten mineral wool 
forming material into multiplicity of fibers and unfiberized particles 
suspended in a gaseous stream. No. 2,369,605. Edward Powell to 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Industrial Chemicals, Organic 


Catalytic conversion and stripping process which comprises introducing 
charging stock gases or vapors at a low point in a_vertical reaction 
zone. No. 2,367,694. John Snuggs to Standard Oil Co. 

Concentrating aqueous solutions of hygroscopic organic substances having 
boiling points higher than the normal boiling point of water without loss 
of substance. No. 2,367,695. Joseph Spiselman to Research Corp. 

In recovery of phenol from vapor mixture formed by vapor phase oxida- 
tion of benzene to phenol at elevated temperatures, the improvement 
which comprises bringing resultant mixture into contact with benzene 
to remove phenol therefrom. No. 2,367,731. Wendell Moyer and Wil- 
liam Klingelhoefer to The Solvay Process Co. 

Bleaching of cellulosic material which comprises subjecting material to be 
bleached to action of aqueous solution having pH of 3-9 and containing 
aldehyde and compound selected from alkali metal chlorites and alkaline 
earth metal chlorites. No. 2,367,771. Clifford Hampel to The Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Inc. 


Apparatus for producing hydrogen and carbon from thermal decom sition 
of hydrocarbon vapors by a catalyst. No. 2,367,928. Walter lark to 
Clarkiron, Inc. 

Dimers of 2-methyl-pentadiene and process for preparing same. No. 2,- 


368,068. Glen Morey to Commercial Solvents Corp. ; 

Preparing hydroxy amides. No. 2,368,073. Philip Tryon to Commercial 
Solvents Corp. 

Nitrogenous condensation products obtained by condensing monomeric 
1.2-alkylene imines with organic compounds free from carboxylic groups 
and modified carboxylic groups. No. 2,368,082. Heinrich Ulrich to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Chemical compounds and method of preparing same. No. 2,368,208. 
Albert Epstein and Morris Katzman to The Emulsol Corp. 

Preparing olefins from alkyl halides. No. 2,368,446. vn Buc to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Separation and purification of green or water-goluble sulphonic acids from 
acid sludge obtained in treatment of petroleum oils with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. No. 2,368,452. Oliver Dawson to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. 

Converting alkyl sulphonic acids to hydrocarbons. No. 2,368,484. 
Mottern to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Condensing aldehyde with tertiary olefins, tertiary alcohols, tertiary halides 


Henry 
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or tertiary yor halides in presence of an aqueous boron fluoride 
catalyst. No. 2,368,494. Raphael Rosen and Erving Arundale to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 
Halogenating a saturated hydrocarbon selected from open and closed 
chain hydrocarbons to favor production of dihalide. No. 2,368,495. 
James Schiller to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Hydrocarbon dehydration by distillation. No. 2,368,497. George Ship- 
ley, Jr. and William Franklin to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Making derivatives of carbamic acids by disrupting a nitrogen to sulphur 
bond of an organic sulphide and introducing SC=X between nitrogen 
and sulphur. No. 2,368,515. Edward Blake to Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Separating a vaporizable organic mixture of different components selected 
from components of different degrees of saturation and of polarity, 
comprising distilling mixture in presence of a sulfolane. No. 2,368,597. 
Rupert Morris and Alva Snider to Shell Development Co 


Phosphite ester of paraffin-wax-phenol disulfide, No. 2,368,598. Orland 
Reiff to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. : 
Phosphite ester of paraffin-wax-phenol carboxylic acid disulfide. No. 2,- 


368,599. Orland Reiff to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Separating vaporizable impurities from a fluid wherein said fluid is con- 
tacted in a scrubber with a heat regenerable absorbent solution to 
produce a fat solution containing said impurities. No. 2,368,600. Lud- 
wig Rosenstein to Shell Development Co. 

Alkylating paraffinic hydrocarbons with olefinic hydrocarbons which com- 
prises reacting in presence of aluminum chloride. No. 2,368,653. 
Alfred Francis to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Continuous purification or deodorization of glycerides. No. 2,368,669. 
Alan Porter Lee and Walter King, Jr. 

Isomerizing normal paraffin lydrocarbons in vapor phase by action of a 
solid aluminum halide catalyst in presence of hydrogen halide. No. 
2,368,733. Claude Watson to The Texas Co. 

Di-carboxylic acid ester of nitro-isobutyl alcohol selected from nitro- 
isobutyl oxalate and nitro-isobutyl esters. No. 2,368,765. Robert Law- 
rence to Hercules Powder Co. 

Retarding decomposition of peroxide vapors by surface reactions at ele- 
vated temperatures which comprises contacting with surfaces coated with 
member of group consisting of boric acid, boric oxide and difficultly 
reducible borate compounds which are fusible to smooth surface and 
free from alkali. No. 2,368,806. Gerhard Cook to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 

Preparation of sulphonyl guanylureas. No. 
and Jack Thurston to American Cyanamid Co. 

Trialkyl phosphines for diesel fuels. No. 2,368,866. 
and John McCracken to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Stannous phenolate of paraffin-wax-substituted aminophenol. No. 2,368,- 
alae Reiff and Howard Hartough to Socony-Vacuum Oil 

‘o. Ine. 

Preparation of alkali-metal omega-cyanoguanidodithiocarbonates. No. 2,- 
368,894. Russell Sperry to American Cyanamid Co. 

Atkali-metal omega-cyanoguanidodithiocarbonates, No. 2,368,903. Jack 
Thurston and Donald Kaiser to American Cyanamid Co. 


2,368,841. Donald Kaiser 


Edwin Nygaard 


Purification of acetaldol by distillation. No. speuees. Karl. Tuerck 
and Hans Lichtenstein to The Distillers Co. Ltd. 

Recovering alkyl phenols from aqueous aon containing alkali metal 
alkyl phenolates. No. 2,368,931. Leonard Leum and Edwin Birkhimer 
and James McCullough to The Atlantic Refining Co, 

Separating tar acids from crude tar by treating latter directly with caustic 
to produce an acidic extract. No. 2,369,022. Howard Cooper and 
Frederick Thatcher. 

Separating saturated and unsaturated components of mixed fatty acids 
which comprises disruptively oxidizing unsaturated acids into saturated 
acids of lower molecular weight and dibasic acids through scission at 
doublebonds by treating mixture with a chromic acid oxidizing reagent. 
No. 2,369,036. J. D. Fitzpatrick and Latimer Myers to Emery In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Preparation of adiponitrile from a half alkyl ester of adipic acid, which 
comprises passing a steam of anhydrous ammonia through a liquid half 
alkyl ester of adipic acid, in presence of a nitrile forming catalyst. 
No. 2,369,061. Donald Loder and Walter Bruner to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Producing pentaerythritol comprising condensing formaldehyde with 
acetaldehyde in presence of an alkaline earth catalyst. No. 2,369,083. 
Harold Spurlin to Hercules Powder Co. 

Preparation of a dialkyl oer selected from dimethyl, diethyl, and 
dipropyl peroxide. No. 2,369,096. Richard Wiley to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Production of liquid and solid hydrocarbons by passing carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen under superatmospheric pressure over iron-containing 
mixed catalyst prepared by coprecipitation of catalyst components. No. 
2,369,106. Heinrich Heckel and Otto Roelen. 

Selectively oxidizing di- and triolefinic components present in admixture 
with mono olefinic and saturated components in a fatty body selected 
from mixed acids and glycerides of semi-drying oils, which comprises 
subjecting fatty body to reagent containing chromic acid. No. 2,369,- 
108. Latimer Myers and Cornelius Sprang to Emery Industries, Inc. 

Pelleting crystalline urea to give granules having particle size between 
0.131 and 0.0164 inch in diameter. No. 2,369,110. Edward Harford 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparation of dichlorobutenes by the chlorination of butadiene. No. 2,- 
369,117. Albert Carter to E. I. du Pont de Nemoufs & Co. 

Production of cyclopentanone. No. 2,369,181. Frederick Rust and Wil- 
liam Vaughan to Shell Development Co. 

Production of acrylic acid and allyl bromide which comprises subjecting 
vaporous mixture containing propylene and oxygen, to action of hydro- 
gen bromide catalyst to effect controlled catalytic oxidation of the 
propylene. No. 2,369,182. Frederick Rust and William Vaughan to 
Shell Development Co. 

Continuous production of 3,5-dimethyl phenol. No. 2,369,196. Paul 
Williams and Seaver Ballard and Theodore Evans to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Production of 3,5-dimethyl phenol from isophorone in presence of catalyst 
comprising gamma alumina. No. 2,369,197. De Loss Winkler and 
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Seaver Ballard to Shell Development Co. 

Production of beta-diketones which comprises reacting beta-keto carboxylic 
acid ester containing free alpha-hydrogen atom, with carboxylic acid 
anhydride. No. 2,369,250. William Reeder and George Lescisin to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

— Bb cg = _— > agenesis 2 ——— solution, comprising 

e into rotor of a centrifuga ‘ ‘ ° 
Ashton Scott to The Sharples Corp. ee eh eee 

Preparing stabilized diazo compounds which comprises condensing ice 
color diazo component of benzene series with compound selected from 
cyanamide, dicyandiamide, guanidine, ete. No. 2,369,307. Paul Me- 

p Clellan and Walter Ericks to American Cyanamid Co. 
roducing carbon disulphide by reaction of gases consisting entirely of 
olefins and sulphur in presence of a catalvst and an added reaction 

pemteliing agent. No. 2,369,377. Carlisle Thacker to The Pure Oil Co. 
iquid heat transfer composition comprising water and pure levo-2,3- 
butylene glycol. No. 2,369,435. Robert Coghill and Reid Milner to 
y enwor gg Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of 

Product obtained by reacting protein with reaction prod 

p ct of formalde- 
hyde and a salt of sulphamic acid. " pe Marti 

8 s T. du Pont de Muasies & ~~ PS < eee Soeeeeey 
urface-active agents sulfato derivaties of alph, alpha! hydro h 

honic acids. No. 2,369,443. i r Toile 0 

: weve Mag ne ye 43. Joseph Dickey and Anthony Loria to 
onversion of butanes into high antiknock motor fuel. 

Edmond d’Ouville and Bernard Evering to Standard Oil rm ene ete 
ducing unsaturated chlorinated hydrocarbons. No. 2,369,485. Wil- 
liam Nichols to Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. ari pats 

Preparing alali metal hydracrylates which comprises adding ethylene 
evanohydrin to aqueous solution of strong base of alkali metal. No. 

PR na nie Bryan Redmon and George Griffin to American Cyanamid Co. 

ucing methylated aromatic hydrocarbons which comprises reacting 
aromatic hydrocarbon with methoxy-containing organic compound in 
presence of ‘catalyst comprising zinc chloride and alumina. No. 2,369,- 
495. Louis Schmerling and Vladimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Prod- 


ucts Co. 
Product obtained by reacting protein and a formaldeh ivati 
t ¢ de derivative of a 
sulphamic acid salt. No. 2,369,503. h Walker. 
x Nemours ‘= ,503,. Joseph Walker to E. I. du Pont 
eparing polymethine compounds comprising reactin i 
matic monoamine with a cyclammonium quaternary a of pay * ‘ts 
cvanine dyes containing member selected from N-acyl beta-arylamino- 
. ed ,sroupe. ete, No. co age oe Frank White to Eastman Kodak Co. 
bat sten : . 
20a8. Jan ree g hydrocarbons, particularly gasoline. No. 
arating and concentrating an olefin which comprises contacti ix- 
ture of hydrocarbons antiine desired olefin with ccclaseniaal ccbeant 


that forms an addition i i 
Sha Ga “g nln ae with desired olefin. No. 2,369,559. 


Medicinals 


Antiseptic preparation comprising as an active germicidal i 
ame esters. No. 2,367,878. John Lee to Tictimena-La Ta ay 4 
SERO74, Milford Water te Come ceted Sant bacteria. No. 2, 
" ° 'o Comm al Solvent: ‘ 
Disubstituted barbituric acid derivative having, chystotonivally, the 
sae of producing a hypnotic or sedative action. No. 2,368,335. Lewis 
De alter and Louis Goodson to The Malthie Chemical Co. 
an at eon aoe a and salts thereof, and pro- 
neing same. 7 * Lewi : i 
Gondson to ‘The Maltbie Chemical Gane” wile wich 
Substituted barbituric acids and salts thereof. No. 2,368,337. Lewis 
Walter and Louis Goodson to The Maltbie Chemical Co. | 
Disubstitued thiobarbituric acid derivative, No. 2,368,338. Lewis Wal- 
2 oe and Louis Goodson to The Malthie Chemical Co. 
~ ae ee by subjecting an antitoxic hody fluid to digestion with 
Sanh Sones No. 2,368,464. Tillman Gerlough to E. R. 
tion for making drinkable suspensions of barium sulphat 
a ees — "gor sulphate, soluble salts = a ala 
tts. Sieewart —— uci, kelp and varic, and water. No. 2,368,- 
aring a clotting composition which comprises adding to pl 
: f plasma 
aorta eee No. 2,369,111. Ivan Parfentjev to Lederle Labo- 


ee y me vitamin A. No. 2,369,156. Nicholas Milas to Re- 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,157. Nicholas Milas to Re- 


Supieets of vitamin A. No. 2,369,158. Nicholas Milas to Research 


‘orp. 
Vitamin A derivatives and method of making same. 


olas Milas to Research Corp. sp nagar 


—* of vitamin A. No. 2,369,160. Nicholas Milas to Research 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,161. Nicholas Milas to Research 
Synihette of vitamin A. No. 2,369,162. Nicholas Milas to Research 
Syatheale of vitamin A. No. 2,369,163. Nicholas Milas to Research 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,164, Nicholas Milas to Research 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,165. Nicholas Milas to Research 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,166. Nicholas Milas to Research 
— of vitamin A. No. 2,369,167. Nicholas Milas to Research 
Synthesis of vitamin A. No. 2,369,168. Nicholas Milas to Research 


orp. 
Preparations of scarlet fever toxin for administration by m 
' outh. ie 
369,218. George Dick and Gladys Dick and Tenniben Woods sii 
ER en my Wood to said George Dick and Gladys Dick. 
eparing vaccine for immunizing swine against hog cholera, comprising 
mixing blood virus obtained from hogs sick with cholera with solution 
of crystal violet in glycerol. .No. 2,369,267. Frank Tilley to Claude 
-... Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 
ypodermic syringe having means for retaining and controlling a vacuum. 
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No. 2,369,304. Everett Marion Lewis. ; , 

Freeing anti-anemic principles from impurities associated therewith, both 
of which are soluble in methyl alcohol. No. 2,369,465. Havard Keil 
to Armour & Co. ‘ : Aer 

Apparatus for counting blood corpuscles which comprises in combination 
capillary channel member, etc., a photoelectric responsive device posi- 
tioned opposite transparent wall section and automatic counting means 
associated therewith. No. 2,369,577. Jan Kielland. 

Analgetically effective substance of constitution 6-methoxy-1-o0xo-2-N- 
piperidy]-1,2,3,4-tetrahydronaphthalene. No. 2,369,611. Georg Scheu- 
ing and Bruno Walach. 


Metals, Alloys 


Removing copper from hydrocarbon oil which has been sweetened by con- 
tact with a copper compound which comprises contacting oil with a 
cation exchange material comprising an oil-insoluble solid organic res- 
inous condensation product. No. 2,367,803. Hans Schindler to The 
Pure Oil Co. é ee ie 

Pickling ferrous metals, which comprises placing a sulphuric acid pickling 
solution in tank, providing mercury cathode and insoluble anode, adding 
ammonium sulphate and electrolyzing solution in presence of ferrous 
metal being pickled. No. 2,367,811. Stephen Urban. 

Making granular material containing copper pyrophosphate. No. 2,367,- 
877. win Layng to The Polymerization Process Corp. ba 

Coating surface with reflecting film of silver which comprises projecting 
on to surface separately formed aqueous silver nitrate solution and 
aqueous reducing solution containing hydrazine sulphate, hydrazine ni- 
trate or hydrazine hydrate and as addition agent magnesium sulphate, 
sodium sulphate, potassium sulphate or ammonium sulphate. No. 2,- 

367,903. Charles Trevail and Kurt Gladney to Hobbs Glass Ltd. 

Producing steel sheet with protective surface finishes of different color 
applied to produce predetermined markings thereon and to secure ade- 
quate corrosion resistance. No. 2,367,939. Royal Gregory to West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. ; 

Flame hardening a ferrous work piece. No. 2,367,969. Stephen Smith 
to Air Reduction Co. Inc. : 

Hardening by nitriding of selected portions of surfaces of metal article, 
which comprises applying coating composed of organic film formin 
resinous solids in solution in solvent and carrying tin in comminute 
form to portions of surface to be kept free of hardening. No. 2,- 
367,978. Walter Troy to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Extinguishing burning molten magnesium and like which consists in 

applying to surface of burning metal comminuted material selected from 

tals and volcanic ash, which are rich in alkali aluminum silicate ingre- 
dients. No. 2,38,209. Joseph Fahey and Michael Fleisher and Wil- 
liam Rubey. 

Producing stainless steel powder from stainless steel swing-grinding 
residues. No. 2,368,282. John Wulff. 

Chlorinating an iron chromium bearing material to form and va orize & 
mixture of iron and chromium chlorides. No. 2,368,323. Iphonse 
Pechukas to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ‘ 

Producing high-quality brasses containing aluminum in addition to cop- 
per and zinc contents. No. 2,369,339. Maurice Wood to Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Inc. 

Concentrating minerals containing quantities of particles of all size ranges 
up to maximum of material being treated. No. 2,368,416. Grover 
Holt to Minerals Beneficiation, Inc. 

Heat treating a steel casting having following composition: carbon, sili- 
con, manganese, and iron. No. 2,368,418. Russell McCarroll and 
Gosta Vennerholm to Ford Motor Co. 

Making thin cemented carbide structures which comprises mixing metal 
in finely divided condition with an oil to provide an unctuous paste. 
No. 2,368,458. Edgar Engle to Carboloy Co. Inc. 

Production of iron powders by gaseous reduction of a finely-divided solid 
compound of iron, No. 2,368,489. Raymond Patterson. 

Process of treating ores and electric furnace therefor. No. 2,368,508. 
Raymond Wile to Wile Service, Inc. 

Making contact with copper oxide layer of a copper oxide rectifier ele- 
ment which consists in making the element the cathode in a tin plating 
solution comprising stannous oxalate, ammonium oxalate, oxalic acid, 
gelatine. No. 2,368,749. Philip Dowling and Herbert Taylor to The 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 

In production of brass objects by compression of metal powders con- 
taining copper and zinc, the improvement which comprises including in 
the metal wders, phosphorus from 0.1% to 1% of weight of the 

tag 0. 2,368,943. Raymond Patterson’ to The New Jersey 
Zinc Co. 

In manufacture of thin gauge, cold rolled, heat treated, high manganese, 
high carbon, strip steel and like; the step of subjecting such steel strip 
to action of dilute aqueous solution of nitric acid to remove scale and 
to render steel austenitic throughout. No. 2,368,955. Carl Weesner 
and Wallace Leffingwell to Sharon Steel Corp. 

Floating silica from a non-metallic ore which comprises conditioning ore 
pulp with a solution of a condensation product, of higher fatty acids 
with polyalkylene polyamines. No. 2,368,968. Ludwig Christmann to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Smelting non-ferrous materials, which comprises introducing into blast 
furnace a charge including copper, zinc and tin-bearing materials, and 
smelting to insure complete reduction of otherwise unreduced tin-bearing 
material to metallic tin. No. 2,369,029. Louis Deitz, Jr. and Walter 
Jacobson to Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Inc. 

Treating non-ferrous materials which comprises introducing into furnace & 
charge including fluxing and reducing materials and material containing 
copper, zinc, and tin and heating to insure reduction to metallic tin of 
tin oxide. No. 2,369,028. Louis Deitz, Jr.. to Nassau Smelting & 
Refining Co. Inc. 

Aluminum base alloy consisting of beryllium, silver, and aluminum and 
characterized by high tensile strength at elevated temperatures com- 
bined with high thermal conductivity. No. 2,369,354. Louis Kempf 
and Walter Dean to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Making steel of extreme hardness and resistance to wear comprising pro- 
ducing mixture of powdered iron containing carbon in form of a metal- 
lic carbide. No. 2,369,211. Frances Clark and Robert Dirkes. 

Treating molten aluminum and aluminum base alloys to degasify and de- 
carburize same which comprises introducing mixture of gases compris- 
ing chlorine and BC13 into bath. No. 2,369,213. Hugh Cooper, one- 
half to Frank Wilson. . 

Beneficiating ores by froth flotation in which acidic mineral is floated 
from a non-acidic mineral by aid of cationic-type promoter. No. 2,- 
369,311. Harry Mead and Ernest Maust to American Cyanamid Co. 


~ Chemical Industries 
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Beneficiating mixtures containing components of higher densities and 
components of lower densities, which comprises subjecting mixture to 
hydraulic classification. No. 2,369,393. Walter Hamilton to American 
Cyanamid Co. a 

Rigid molded friction element comprising powdered metal selected from 
soft iron, copper, aluminum, and alloys of copper and heat hardened 
organic binder for said powdered metal. No. 2,369,502. Frederick 
Walker to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Hn : ; 

Brazing two structures which comprises providing one with oxide coating 
of such thickness that when oxide is reduced a spongy surface with 
capillary openings is provided, etc. No. 2,369,537. Thomas Crawford 
to General Electric Co. : ; ; i 

Treating for drawing, steel having manufacturer’s coating of magnetic 
iron oxide, consisting of hydrating iron oxide, keeping oxide coating 
intact while drying, lime coating and drying. No. 2,369,596. John 

illen. } 

Be of producing magnesium from magnesia raw material con- 
taining boron as impurity, wherein magnesia is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid to form magnesium chloride solution from which solid magnesium 
chloride is prepared by electrolyzing in fused state, forming magnesium 
and liberating an anode gas consisting of chlorine, hydrogen chloride 
and air, the method of treating the anode gas to remove boron impur- 
ities. No. 2,369,610. William Schambra and Claire Shigley to The 
Dow Chemical Co. bat 

Forming adherent tin coating on a cupreous surface, comprising contact- 
ing said surface with aqueous acidic solution containing concentrated 
sulfuric acid, thiourea, and dissolved tin. No. 2,369,620. John Sulli- 
van and Arnold Pavlish to Battelle Development Corp. 


Paints, Pigments 


Cold water-insoluble, hot water-soluble paint comprising: water solution 
of gelatin preserved by addition of mercuric chloride; an ammonium 
soap; strong ammonia water; and desired pigment. No. 2,369,184. 
Seymour Silver. ae : : 

New white titanium oxide pigmentary composition obtainable by. calcin- 
ing hydrous titanium oxide and a mixture of soluble alkali metal 
compound and compound of aluminum. No. 2,369,246. James Peterson 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. f , 

Producing presscakes of vat pigments having an enhanced solids con- 
tent. No. 2,369,414. Mario Scalera to American Cyanamid Co. | 

Producing printing plates having image metal portion selected from nickel- 
cobalt alloy, copper, zinc and brass and level metal portion selected 
from nickel-magnesium alloy, cobalt, nickel and iron, comprising treat- 
ing said plate with a “flotation addition’’ selected from alkali xanthates, 
sulfoureas and soluble thiocyanates. No. 2,369,567. Fritz Hausleiter. 


Paper and Pulp 


Separator for removal of impurities from wood pulp. No. 2,367,961, 
Adolf Henrik Piponius. f f ; J 

Wrapper comprising outer layer having moisture-imperviousness, inner 
layer composed of a resin coated paper of pre-selected moisture- 
perviousness, and intermediate adhesive layer binding of an aqueous 
sugar solution. No. 2,368,140. Cecil Johnson to Reddir, Inc. 

Making continuous web paper and paperboard, effecting uniform dis- 
tribution of fibers which consists in introducing bentonite in colloidal 
form and adding acidifying substance to react with bentonite to en- 
hance coagulaton. No. 2,368,635. Levis Booth, deceased, by Alice 
Lippincott Booth, executrix, 

Increasing melting point and decreasing iodine value of crude tall oil and 
eliminating pine and mercaptan odors therefrom. No. 2,369,446. 
Russell Dressler and Robert Vivian. 


Petroleum Refinery 


Exploring for subterranean oil deposits by treating sample containing 
petroleum oil in unweighable quantities and in adsorbed relation to 
water contained in earth sample, which includes an extraction process 
using water-insoluble oil solvent. No. 2,367,664. John Campbell and 
Ralph Fash to Ralph Fash, trustee. 

Minimizing variations in operation of a gasoline stabilizing column fol- 
lowing changes in composition of feed of unstabilized gasoline. No. 
2.367.862. Horace Gormly to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Improved turbine oil which comprises petroleum lubricating oil contain- 
ing morpholinomethyl-beta-naphthol to retard rusting. No. 2,368,022. 
Rohert Herlocker and Milton Kleinholz and Franklin Watkins to Sin- 
clair Refining Co. 

Improved turbine oil which comprises petroleum lubricating oil containin 
bis-(piperidinomethy!)-para-tertiary-amylphenol to retard oxidation o 
oil. No. 2,368,023. Robert Herlocker and Milton Kleinholz and 
Franklin Watkins to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Separation of n-hexane and of methyl cyclopentane from mixture con- 
taining same which comprises fractionating in presence of methanol 
to act as azectrope-forming agent. No. 2,368,050. James Tooke to 
Vhillins Petroleum Co. 

Alkylating isoparafins with olefins by means of alkylation catalyst of 
sulfuric acid type in which hydrocarbon phase is freed of C4 and 
lighter hydrocarbons and remainder fractionated into cut consisting 
of desired gasoline constituents and another cut of constituents heavier 
than desired gasoline constituents. No, 2,368,063. Laverne Elliott 
to Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Production of hydrocarbon fraction having a boiling range within motor 
fuel boiling range from a hydrocarbon charge stock having a boiling 
range outside of said range and in which is used a solid catalyst which 
progressively declines in activity with use. No. 2,368,110. Charles 
Buell to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Removing dye and tetraethyl lead from gasoline consisting in passing 
gasoline through clay activated with sulphuric acid or hydrochloric 
acid. No. 2,368,261. Frederick Neef, Jr. 

Vapor phase conversion of low-boiling paraffin hydrocarbons in presence 
of a Friedel-Crafts type metal halide catalyst, in which vaporous con- 
version effluents containing vaporized metal halide catalyst and also 
entrained liquid metal halide-hydrocarbon sludge are contacted with 
sulfuric acid to remove catalyst therefrom. No. 2,368,309. John 
Latchum, Jr. and John Upham to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
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Reclaiming waste asphaltic material. No. 2,368,371. Kenneth Minge 
and Charles Minge. 

Proportioning of emulsion treating chemicals. No. 2,368,447. Rudolph 
Buchan and Paul McGee to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Motor fuel comprising gasoline containing high boiling polymers produced 
in catalytic reforming in presence of hydrogen of a hydrocarbon oil 
which polymers are characterized by high aromaticity and initial boil- 
ing point of 288° F. and A.P.I. gravity not higher than 30.4. No. 
2,368,482. Roy Mathiasen to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Regeneration of catalyst which has lost activity by use in catalytic re- 
action, by passing through said catalyst of oxygen-containing gases in 
same direction as combustion progresses therethrough. No. 2,358,- 
507. Albert Welty, Jr. to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Refining an unstable cracked hydrocarbon distillate containing diolefins 
to produce a stable distillate. No. 2,368,554. George Lorenz to Shell 
Development Co. 

Device for separating impurities from used lubricating oil. No. 2,368,- 
636. Giacomo Bottaro. 

System for preparing gaseous fuel under low but constant pressure for 
use in internal combustion engines. No. 2,368,680. John Riise. 

Combination thermal and catalytic —— of hydrocarbon oils. No. 
2,368,704. Lawrence Carlson to Texaco Development Corp. 

Producing knocking-proof liquid fuel which comprises mixing hydro- 
carbons rich in hydrogen, produced by hydrogenating an oxide of 
carbon, with a coal extract which is free from ashes and less rich 
in hydrogen, and subjecting mixture to a heat treatment under 60 
atmospheres. No. 2,368,939. Friedrich Martin and Heinrich Tramm. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oil which comprises subjecting oil to contact 
with catalyst composite comprising precipitated silica and precipitated 
alumina free of alkali metal compounds, and a heat resistant kaolin. 
No. 2,369,001. Jacob Ahlberg and Charles Thomas to Universal Oil 
Products Co. — 

Producing relatively low bromine number motor fuel which comprises 
subjecting olefinic gasoline, admixed with naphthenic hydrocarbons 
heavier than gasoline, to olefin saturating treatment in presence of 
hydrogenating catalyst and cracking catalyst comprising silica and 
alumina. No. 2,369,009. Herman Bloch and Charles Thomas to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Continuous fractional distillation to remove from a mixture an overhead 
product of constant characteristics. No. 2,369,058. Harold Legatski 
to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacture of high octane gasoline, which comprises subjecting naphtha 
of low _antiknock value to thermal reforming treatment. No. 2,369,- 
237. Frank Jenny to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Preparing improved motor fuel for spark ignition engines. No. 2,369,- 
497. Albert Stanly to Shell Development Co. 

Continuous cyclic catalytic process for conversion of hydrocarbons by an 
endothermic reaction. No. 2,369,523. Arnold Belchetz to The M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 

Preparation of sweet high octane gasoline which comprises treating sour 
gasoline with aqueous sodium plumbite, thence adding sulfur, ete. 
No. 2,369,554. Herbert Fischer to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Treating sour hydrocarbon liquids which comprises passing sour liquid 
hydrocarbon containing mercaptans and sulfur over calcined contact 
agent comprising bauxite and lead oxide. No. 2,369,558. George 
Gilbert to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Photographic Chemicals 


Photographic stripping film comprising a support having two superposed 
silver halide emulsion layers separated by a layer of cellulose ester 
of acyl content from 13 to 19%. No. 2,367,665. John Capstaff, Gale 
Nadeau and Clemens Starck to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Fractionating an oleiferous charging stock. No. 2,367,671. John Dick- 
inson, Oliver Morfit and Leo Van Orden to Standard Oil Co. 

Increasing sensitivity of a gelatino-silver halide emulsion layer, which 
comprises exposing said layer to an actinic light image, treating un- 
developed layer with sulphur dioxide gas. No. 2,368,267. Norwood 
Simmons to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Production of photographic materials containing colloid layers wherein 
a coating composition consisting of an aqueous dispersion of a water- 
dispersible colloid is applied to a support. No. 2,2,368,287. Leonard 
Chilton to Ilford Ltd. 

Photographic layer adapted to have a coloring substance formed therein 
comprising a light-sensitive silver halide and a dye-forming substance. 
No. 2,368,463. Bela Gaspar to Chromogen, Ine. 

Light-sensitive photographic multilayer material comprising superimposed 
colloid layers, one of said layers comprising compound formed with a 
soluble acid dye substance and a material selected from biguanides. 
No. 2,368,647. Paul Dreyfuss to Chromogen, Inc. 

Method of photography which comprises printing one of two color separa- 
tion record onto light sensitive layer of photographic element com- 
prising transparent base having light sensitive silver halide layer con- 
taining an immobile color former. No. 2,369,171. Otis Murray to E. 
I du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing light-sensitive print-out emulsion, which comprises precipitating 
light-sensitive silver halide in gelatin to form emulsion having excess 
of soluble halide, and adding silver halide of thiosalicylic acid. No. 
2,369,449. George Fallesen to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Reproducing a multicolored original masked by a vectograph mask con- 
taining a color correction image of and for the original. No. 2,369,- 
457. Wesley Hanson, Jr. and Ralph Evans to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic material having on a support, light-sensitive emulsion of 
silver salt containing color coupler and auxiliary agent selected from 
hydrolysed natural resins, esters, ethers, etc. No. 2,369,469. Edward 
Knott to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Color forming photographic developer comprising primary aromatic 
amino developing agent and a 3-acylamino-5-pyrazolone having its 4- 

osition unsubstituted with an irreplaceable group. No. 2,369,489. 
enry Porter and Arnold Weissberger to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Resins, Plastics 


Process of photopolymerization which comprises irradiating, with light of 
wavelengths of 1800 to 700@ Angstroms. No. 2,367,660. Courtland 
Agre to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


—Additional patents on resins and flastics, rubber, textiles, and water 
sewage and sanitation from the above volumes will be given next month. 
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Moisture-proofing paper of the glassine type by wax coating, and covering 
wax film with film of vinyl resin deposited from solvent, and baking to 
form strongly adherent, clear, non-tacky paper coating. No. 424,512. 
eo — Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Richard W. Quarles, Arthur K. 

oolittle 

Stable plastic shortening mix composed of shortening fats and of dry 
flour of disrupted starch grains. No. 424,525. The Griffith Labora- 
tories Ltd. (Enoch L. Griffith) | 

Non-caking cleanser containing silica, water-soluble alkali metal pom, 
and calcium silicate as anti-caking ingredient. No. 424,535. Industrial 
Patents Corp. (J. K. Gunther) : 

In a two-stage froth flotation method of beneficiating magnesite ore, the 
use of methyl amyl alcohol as sole collector in first stage. No. 424,543. 
Northwest Magnesite Co. (Arthur W. Fahrenwald) 


Plastic molding composition composed of silica, sulphur and asphalt. 
No. 424,586. John M. Wallace (Elvin Merrill Bright) 

Means for mounting instruments in frangible casings comprising specially 
designed mounting elements and bearing surfaces. No. 424,595. Rifat 

Method of constructing leakproof cylindrical bodies of concrete combined 
with cylindrical sheet metal diaphragms held under compression. No. 

In a ae of passing carbon monoxide and vapour of lower aliphatic 
alcohol through a reaction zone in presence of eee acid catalyst, 
gen compound selected from group consisting of ammonia, ethylamine, 
diethylamine, and aniline, into the reactants issuing from the reaction 

Method and apparatus for making an unwoven and composite fabric 
web retention of liquid-dispersed fibres. No. 424,612. Fred 

A process and means for disintegrating and extracting oil from bitumi- 
nous sand deposits by application at depth through a drill hole of high 
its cohesive sand underground. No. 424,620. John Herbert Stewart. 

Process of deseaming blooms, billets, sheet bars and the like made of 
product free from seams, cracks, and such surface defects. No. 424,- 
625. The International Nickel Company of Canada Ltd. (Herman 

Arrangement for the sparkless interruption of multiphase alternating 
current comprising a periodically actuated switch in each phase, a rec- 
voltage in series with the rectifier. No. 424,627. Aktiengesellschaft 
Brown, Boveri & Cie. (Julius Jonas) 
sible core, an outer inextensible core surrounding center core, and 
flanges carried by the inner core. No. 424,644. Canadian Kodak Co. 

Method of producing photographic element comprising paper support 
and photographically sensitive layer, which embodies first forming on a 
then applying the waterproof layer with the unexposed layer to a paper 
sheet. P 0. 424,645. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd, (Henry C. Staehle) | 
lotion, and hair dressing, containing as an essential ingredient a 

yalkylene glycol of the 1,2 series, containing not more than 3 

col having molecular weight not less than 400. No. 424,649. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Benjamin G. Wilkes, Helen E. Wassell) 


Granted and Published December 26, 1944. 
Avigdor. 
424,596. John Crom. 
and condensing reaction products, the step of introducing a basic nitro- 
zone. No. 424,599. Henry Dreyfus. ‘ 
Manning. W. 
pressure, high temperature water to hydraulically separate the oil from 
nickel and nickel alloys by direct current carbon are treatment to yield 
Morissey Brown) 
tifier in parallel to the switch, and an auxiliary source of alternating 
Spool for photographic film comprising, in combination, an inner exten- 
Ltd. (Joseph Mihalyi) 
smooth, thin, waterproof layer a uniform, thick photographic layer and 
Toilet preparations for dermal applications, including cosmetic cream, skin 
= atoms in each oxyalkylene radical, and said polyoxyalkylene gly- 
Blanket-forming compound for molten zinc baths which comprises potas- 


Production of dense, ductile, metallic magnesium by admixture of ca!- 
cined dolomite and ferrosilicon, briquetting mixture, and vacuum _dis- 
tilling reduced magnesium. No. 424,665. Dominion Magnesium Ltd., 
assignee of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon) 

Insecticide, fungicide, and germicide preparation containing as an active 
constituent, an mangas beta-amino-ethane compound; e.g.: alpha- 
benzoyl-beta-piperidino ethane or alpha-chlorobenzoyl _beta-piperidino 
ethane. No. 424,668. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (William Peter 
ter Horst) 

Preparation of full-flavoured, dehydrated, stable, butter by melting, and 
vacuum drying at not over 70° Centigrade, to less than 5 per cent 
water content. No. 424,676. General Mills Inc. (Jakob L. Jakobsen) 

In process for the manufacture of 2-methyl-4-amino-pyrimidine-5-carbox- 
ylic acid ester the step of reacting thioacetamide with an alkali metal 
salt of amino methylene cyano acetic ester in an alkaline medium. 
To — Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. (Heinz Moritz Wuest, Max 

offer 

Method of freeing zinc sulphide concentrates of a fluorine content not in 
excess of 1.25 per cent present as calcium fluoride, by elevated temper- 
ature treatment of the concentrate with excess sulphuric acid in pres- 
ence of aluminum oxide, and separation of fluorine in water soluble 
form. No. 424,694. Mahoning Mining Company (Carl O. Anderson, 
Rudolph J. Stengyl, Frederick C. Abbott) 

Fluorine-purification of fluorspar-bearing zinc sulphide having a calcium 
fluoride content of approximately 1 per cent, involving treating with 
100 pounds of sulphuric, 8 to 10 pounds of boric acid, per ton of dry 
sulphide, maintaining at 50 to 90 Cent. for one to four hours, and 
water removal of soluble fluorides. No. 424,695. Mahoning Mining 
Company (Carl O. Anderson, Rudolph J. Stengyl, Frederick C. Abbott) 

Preparation of halogenated cresol by mixing aluminum powder with 
o-cresol in carbon tetrachloride, adding bromine, adding iron powder, 
and continuing addition of bromine until sufficient bromine to form 
tetrabrom-o-cresol has been taken up. No. 424,699. Merck and Co. 
Inc. (Cyril Stanton Treacy) 

Production of isoparaffins boiling in the gasoline range from isobutane 
and propylene by aluminum chloride treatment, removing paraffin from 
polymerization products, hydrogenating fraction boiling below 160 Cent., 
suspending aluminum chloride in above 160 Cent. portion and con- 
tacting with isoparaffin under alkylating conditions, and admixing pre- 
separated parafin with said alkylation and hydrogenation products. 
No. 424,721. Shell Development Co. (Adrianus Johannes van Peski) 

Deodorizing device employing light bulb as source of heat for vaporiza- 
tion and circulation of deodorant. No. 424,736. Stanley Home Prod- 
ucts (Nicholas A. Glaskowsky) : 

Dry refractory composition, containing a major portion of zircon, and 2 
to 7 per cent, based on the zircon content, of monoaniline di-acid 
orthophosphate. No. 424,737. The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 
(Eugene Wainer) 

et = design. No. 424,746. Universal Oil Reclaimer Co. (Arno 

. Braun 

In the manufacture of coated pos with water resistant but wettable 
surface, the improvement which comprises applying to the paper, in an 
aqueous medium, a coating pigment, starch adhesive, and an emulsion 
of a water resistant agent stabilized with a volatile base, dehydrating 
the applied film and breaking the emulsion 4 liberating the volatile 
base during dehydration. No. 424,747. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Inc. 
(William Craig) 

Manufacture of edible milk-like product by heating milk whey to about 
200° Fahr. to coagulate soluble protein content into insoluble precipi- 
tate, separating said precipitate and 12 to 15 per cent of the whey, and 
homogenizing precipitate and aforementioned whey portion to form milk- 
like product. No. 424,767. The West of Scotland Agricultural Col- 
lege. (Daniel Murray Smillie, John Wight) 
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Pump, for food and other material in the form of liquid containing solids. 


sium chloride about 35 per cent; ammonium chloride about 4.6 per No. 424,782. David William Bingham. 
cent; zinc oxide about 1.1 per cent; and zine chloride, about 59.3 per Process for the recovery of iron and manganese from open hearth slag. 
cent. No. 424,661. Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. (Dunbar Lancas- No. 424,784. Patrick Edgar Cavanagh. 


ter Shanklin) Se 

Apparatus for producing metallic magnesium by ferrosilicon thermal 
reduction, comprising a furnace having a chamber maintained at about 
1175 Cent., plurality of metal retorts of 12 inch maximum_ internal 
diameter, with major portion located in reducing zone and minor por- 
tion without the furnace to provide condensing zones, and means for 
providing reduced pressure within the hot retorts. No. 424,662.  Do- 
minion Magnesium Ltd. assignee of the Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. (Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon) 

Apparatus for the recovery of volatized and condensed magnesium, com- 
prising a heating furnace, metal retort having reducing portion within 
the furnace, and ery portion outside furnace, and removable 
condenser arranged within the condensing zone having a tapered inner 
wall to receive magnesium condensed thereon. No. 424,663. Domin- 
ion Magnesium Ltd., assignee of the Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon) | 

Method and apparatus for extracting volatizable metals from materials 
containing them which comprises passing such materials by gravity 
through an elongated, zig-zag reaction zone, heating by radiation only 
to vaporize the metal therein. No. 424,664. Dominion Magnesium 
Ltd., assignee of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research (Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon) 
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Multiple break gas blast high voltage circuit breaker design. No. 424,- 
803. Aktiengesellschaft Brown, Boveri & Cie. (Hans Thommen) 

Method of forming smooth, | pete tough and blister-free non-warping 
articles of from plasticized cellulose acetate. No. 424,815. Canadian 
Celanese Ltd. (assignee of Celluloid Corporation, assignee of Bjorn 
Andersen, Raymond F. Strasdin) 

Moulded article comprising ethyl cellulose having an aa content of 
44 to 46 per cent, and having viscosity of from 20 to 37.5 times the 
number by which the ethoxy! content is less than 48, the surface of the 
article being free from a tendency of laminate under friction. No. 
424,820. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd., assignee of Bakelite 
Corp. of Canada Ltd. (Arthur P. Mazzucchelli) 

Composition resistant to heat discoloration comprising artificial thermo- 
plastic resin, including a vinyl halide polymerized therein, combined 
with a small amount of basic metal chelate derivative of a 13-dicarbo- 
xylic compound capable of ketoenol tautomerism. No. 424,821, Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (William M. Quattlebaum) . 

Printing composition for textile fabrics adapted to be applied by ordi- 
nary printing techniques. No. 424,834. Interchemical Corporation. 
(Henry Jenett) 

Apparatus for applying liquid to strip material. No. 424,836. 
tional Latex Processes Ltd. (Raymond Benson Frost) 
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Mounting tissue for photographs and printed matter comprising base 
sheet carrying uniformly distributed hot-melt composition on both sur- 
faces composed of: 15 to 50 per cent ethyl cellulose; 15 to 50 per cent 
lasticizer; 20 to 60 per cent hydrogenated castor oil. No. 424,845. 

arathon Paper Mills Company (Allen, Abrams, Geo, W. Forcey) 

Production of potable water from saline water containing magnesium 
and sodium chlorides by treatment with silver oxide and silver carbon- 
ate and neutralization of hydroxide so formed with weak organic acid. 
No. 424,868. Sunshine Mining Company (Alexander Goetz) 

Discharge tube design wherein leads are sealed in with high melting 
pater ia No. 424,879. C. Lorenz Aktiengesellschaft (Annemarie 

atsc 

Electron tube design wherein a non-heated screening protects the cathodes 
from being influenced by the fields of the neutralization system. No. 
424,880. C. Lorenz Aktiengesellschaft (Felix Herriger) 
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Die for regulating the thickness of a viscous coating applied to wire. 
No. 424,884. ric Lawrence Wildy, Alexander John Sands. 

Process for production of laminated material by mixing alkali treated 
castor pomace with sawdust or other fillers, drying, and pressing into 
panels. No. 424,885. Freidrich Bender. 

Production of solidified fuel from hydrocarbon distillate by the employ- 
ment of water-soluble alkali metal petroleum sulphonates and sodium 
hydroxide. No. 424,914. The Atlantic Refining Co. (William K. 
Griesinger) 

Acid-curing, thermosetting melamine-formaldehyde resin composition. 
No. 424,921. Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio, 
James W. Underwood) 

Resinous reaction product of urea, formaldehyde, and alpha-(diamino-s- 
triazyl thio acetamido) beta (chloroacetamido) ethane. No. 424,922. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio) 

Smooth ink for glass marking containing lampblack, titanium oxide, silver 
oxide, and glycerine in quantities of 50 gms.; 10 gms.; 3 gms.; and 
eI - No. 424,925. Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. (John C. 

ilson 

Heat cast refractory composition containing zirconia, magnesia, alumina, 
oe No. 424,928. Corhart Refractories Ltd. (Theodore E. 

ie 

Heat cast refractory consisting essentially of crystalline zirconia and 
corundum in a siliceous non-crystalline matrix. No. 424,929. Cor- 
hart Refractories Co. (Theodore E. Field) " 

A refractory body composed of electrocast grains of silica, alkali, alumina, 
formed basically into mullite and corundum crystals. No. 424,930. 
Corning Glass Works (Gordon Scott Fulcher) 

Sole leather substitute and method of manufacture thereof composed of 
open mesh fabric impregnated with plasticized resin. No. 424,938. 
The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
(Wilfred Gallay) 

Extraction of oil from oil-bearing sands by block exploding mass of 
natural sand to loosen the same and rupture the oil film enveloping the 
grains, to facilitate forming an aqueous pulp of the oil-sand. 0. 424,- 
993. Abasand Oils Ltd. (Max Waite Ball) 

Compactly compounded fibrous substance composed of fibre, 40 per cent; 
graphite, 40 per cent; soap, 6 per cent; resin, 10 per cent. 0. 425,- 
002. Hermann G. Seybold. 

Method of producing surfaces of high heat radiation and low secondary 
emission by selecting zirconium, tungsten, molybdenum, boron, or silicon 
carbide, emulsifying the carbide with water and alcohol, spraying emul- 
sion on a supporting layer, and coating with a protective layer of 
collodion. No. 425,003. C. Lorenz-Aktienegesellschaft. (Erwin 
Strohfeldt) 
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Sterilization method by means of emission of band spectrum type having 
intensity maximum within the wave length 2400-2500 A produced by 
mercury atmosphere electric discharge. No. 425,016. Ake Oscar U: 
son Gronvall. 

Electromechanical infinitely variable speed gear design. No. 425,022. 
Heinrich Fritz Liebrecht. ‘ 
Feed device for greasy or viscous materials. No. 425,030. William 

Douglas Wise Richman. 
Annular packing device for fluid pressure apparatus. No. 425,036. 
Peter Warborn Thornhill. 
ther tanning and bleaching agent composed of reaction product of an 
alkyl phenol sulphonic acid having at least one reactive ortho or para 
ition in the nucleus, formaldehyde, and secondary aliphatic amine. 
o. 425,045. American Cyanamid Co. (Malcolm J. Reider) 

Process of preparing leather by impregnating untanned skins with aqueous 
dispersion of a methylol melamine. No. 425,046. American Cyanamid 
Co. (Wm. O. Dawson) i 

Preparation of leather by impregnating untanned skins with aqueous dis- 
persion of a methylol melamine and then applying water-soluble tanning 
metal <1 solution. No. 425,047. American Cyanamid Co. (Wm. O 

wson 

A diamino a-triazinyl chloro carbophenoxy-ethyl sulphide. No. 425,058. 
—— General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio, Jas. W. Under- 


wood) 

Resinous reaction product of urea, formaldehyde, and alpha, beta-bis- 
(diamino s triazinyl h “|r ee & ethane. No. 425,059. Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio, Jas. W. Underwood) 

Production of weather-resistant, non-warping, asbestos cement building 
boards, by application of alkaline silicate suspension of zinc oxide, 
calcium carbonate, or magnesium carbonate, as a_protective coating. 
No. 425,063. Canadian Gypsum Co. Ltd. (Clyde C, Schuetz) 

Vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate copolymer having high tensile strength, tough- 
ness, flexibility, resiliency, and dielectric strength, over a wide range 
of temperatures. No. 425,084. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. 
(Stuart D. Douglas) — ae . : 

Wood stain composition containing staining dye dispersed in_ vehicle- 
solvent of following parts by weight composition; ethylene glycol, 6; 
toluene, 5; methanol, 84; acetoacetanilide, 2 to 3. No. 425,085. Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Henry G. Goodman) 

Dye solvent-vehicle for dyestuffs normally insoluble in volatile hydro- 
carbons, composed, in parts by weight, of; ethylene glycol, 6; toluene, 
5; methanol, 616. to 84; acetoacetanilide-monoethanolamine condensation 
product, 2 to 3. No. 425,085. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. 
(Henry G. Goodman, Jr.) oa ; 7 

Non-tacky, high tensile strength, flexible, resilient, oil and water resis- 
tant vinyl chloride-acetate, plasticized composition. No. 425,087. Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (James P. Ferrer, Stuart D. Douglas) 
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Strong, resilient, and_ flexible injection-moulded vinyl chloride-acetate 
rae articles. No. 425,088. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. 
(William R. Wheeler) 

Steam-conditioning apparatus for tempering leather soles. No. 425,091. 
B. B. Chemical Co. of Canada Ltd. (Adoniram Judson Wells) 

Process for the manufacture of acid esters of alkylated, 1,4-naphtho- 
hydroquinones, by reacting said hydroquinones with anhydrides of 
— acids. No. 425,100. Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. (Walter 

rrer 

Process improvements in the manufacture of the cyanhydrin of formiso- 
butyraldol. No. 425,101. Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. (Kurt Warnat) 

Water-soluble phenolic resin adhesive grigtes for making boil resistant 
we Bess )P ywood. No. 425,108. I. F. Laucks Ltd. (Clarence F. 

an Epps 

Electron multiplier apparatus design. No. 425,120. Radio Electronics 
Ltd. a Gerard va der Bosch) 

Device for the production of a foam mass from a fibrous material sus- 
ended in water. No. 425,131. Svenska Cellulosa Aktiebolaget (Ernst 
sidor Orrmell) 

Separation of free carbon from carbides cyanonitrides, and carboxides of 
titanium and zirconium by soap solution agitation and decantation. 
No. 425,132. The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. (Chas. C. 
Laughlin) 

Improvement in the electrical digestion of wood for pulp making. No. 
425,144. Samuel Hird Milne, Tobe Innes Melvin. 

Rustproofing metals by subjecting articles to simultaneous action of 
molten alkali nitrate, alkali metal hydroxide, and manganese dioxide. 
No. 425,145. Rust Proofing Co. of Canada Ltd. (Cecil J. MacKay) 
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a vaporizing apparatus design. No. 425,148. Harold Sparling 

ngrove. 

Machine for use in assembling laminated belting connected by studs 
riveted to one of the links. o. 425,151. Harry Brammer. 

Process for manufacture of extremely pure highly potent vitamin B com- 
pounds from rice  -: yeast, oat hulls, etc., by extraction, and 
zeolite treatment. No, 425,152. Laopold Raymond Cerecedo. 

——— for tip casting hollow metal articles. No. 425,157. John 

inkney Gowland Woking. 

Design for union for flexible pipes. No. 425,158. 


William Horace Grint. 
Electric arc furnace desi . 425,163. Raoul Nissim. went: 


n. 

Stable adhesive, suitable for labelling bottles composed of acid precipitated 
casein, an organic amide, zine salt, ammonia, water, in stated pro- 

rtions. No. 425,177. The Borden Company (John F. Corwin, 
obert C. White) 

Electric discharge “2 design. No. 425,179. Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd. (John Walter Ryde, Victor James Francis) 

Stabilized mineral oil, employable as dielectric and insulating material, 
consisting of mineral oil and one tenth to three per cent wood resin 
Serein. No. 425,181. Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (Frank M. 

ar 

Triazine compound and method of preparation of alpha, beta-bis-(diamino 
s-triazinyl hydrazinocarbonyl) ethane. No. 425,183. Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio, James W. Underwood) 

Recovery of magnesia and magnesia-silica mixture from siliceous dolomite 
- calcining the rock, slaking calcines in sugar solution, classifying 
slaked product to separate coarse and fine particles from the solution. 
No. 425,184. Canadian Refractories Ltd. assignee of The Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (F. E. Lathe, 
A. T. Prince) | 

Process for making hydrates of glyoxal by tatalytic oxidation of ethylene 
glycol, employing silver catalyst, and inhibiting amount of formaldehyde 
formed by use_of halogens or halogenated hydrocarbons. No. 425,185. 
a — Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Raymond W. McNamee, Jesse 

. Dunn 

Copper oxidation of glycol to produce lower—1,2, dicarbonylic compounds 
—having from 2 to 3 carbon atoms, and their hydrates and polymers. 
No. 425,186. Carbide and Carbon Chemicais Ltd. (Raymond W. 
McNamee, Jesse T. Dunn) 

Manufacture of pyruvic aldehyde by oxidation of propylene glycol under 
stated conditions and employing copper catalyst. 0. 425,187. Car- 
_ _ Carbon Chemicals Ltd. aymond W. McNamee, Jesse T. 

unn 

Rubber hydrochloride compound stabilized with an open chain poly- 
alkylene polyamine composed solely of alkylene and amine groups in 
which the terminal groups are primary amine groups. No. 425,192. 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (George Egbert Hulse, Jr.) 

Nickel electrodeposition bath comprising an aqueous acid solution of a 
nickel electrolyte containing as a nickel brightening agent a pyrimidine 
compound of the class consisting of the sulphuric acid conversion prod- 
ucts of Lt gy oy ek oe dihydropyrimidines. No. 425,- 
193. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (Wm. Pieter ter Horst) 

Lightweight, strong, tough, resilient insulating bat of mineral wool fibers 
bonded with urea-formaldehyde, and rendered flexible by inclusion of 
hydrocarbon lubricant. No. 425,194. Fiberglas Canada Ltd. (assignee 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation (Wm. M. Bergin, Allen L. 
Simison) 

Process for the mandfacture of derivatives of cyclopentano-phenanthrene, 
comprising condensing derivatives of cycopentano-phenanthrene, contain- 
ing a keto group adjacent to a methylene group, with an ester of formic 
acid in presence of suitable condensing agent. No. 425,203. Hoffman- 
La Roche Ltd. assignee of F. Hoffman-La Roche & Co. Ltd. (Robert 
Ernest Meyer) 

Apparatus for settling solids from fluid_suspensions. No. 425,212. Min- 
ing Process and Patent Co, (Leland Hamilton) 

Irradiation of milk without impairing flavor by controlled use of multi- 
electrode arc be emanations. No. 425,214. National Carbon Com- 
pany Inc. (Merrill J. Dorcas) 

Sonic apparatus for controlling machinery used for surfacing sheet glass, 
such apparatus being sensitive to frequencies emitted by glass cracking. 
No. 425,217. Pilkington Brothers Ltd. (Frederic Barnes Waldron) 

Engine oil filtration system design. No. 425,221. Tecalemit Ltd. 
(Camille Clare Sprankling Le Clair) 

Continuous process for catalytic oxidation of dibenzyl to form benzoic acid 
and benzaldehyde. No. 425,240. Robert H. Van Schaack, Sr. (Robt. 
H. Van Schaack, Jr.) 

Process for the manufacture of glycols, by hydrolysis of glycol chloro- 
hydrin, in the substantial absence of substances which bind hydrochloric 
acid. No. 425,241. Henry Dreyfus. 


(To be continued) 
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Trademarks of the Month 


A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks 








411,635. Continental Carbon Co., N. Y.; 
filed Aug. 2, 1943; Serial No. 462,446; for 
carbon black; since April 1939. 

411,903. The Bengal Co., N. Y.; filed Feb. 
17, 1943; Serial No. 458,584; for insecticides ; 
since May 1, 1936. 

411,926. The J. E. Harris Co., as The 
Wooster Sealkote Co., Wooster, Ohio; filed 
July 13, 1944; Serial No. 472,206; for paints; 
since May 15, 1924. 

412,054. Lester Aronberg, as Markal Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; filed June 4, 1942; Serial No. 
453,452; for paint in stick form; since May 9, 
1942, 

455,876. Synochem Corp., N. Y.; filed Sept. 
30, 1942; for pharmaceuticals; since July 15, 
1942, 

466,188. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; filed Dec. 29, 
chemicals; since March 1938. 

466,909. Gallowhur & Co. Inc., N. Y.; now 
Puratized, Inc.; filed Jan. 27, 1944; for fungi- 
cide; since Dec. 27, 1943. 

467,108. Plastex Adhesive Products Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; filed Feb. 2, 1944; for plastic 
adhesives; since May 1, 1943. 

467,865. G. F. Sterne and Sons, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada; filed Feb. 29, 1944; for 
protective coating preparations; since July 15, 
1927, 

469,417. Albert D. Spencer, as the Traga- 
canth Importing Co., N. Y.; filed Apr. 17, 
1944; for industrial gums; since Jan. 1, 1929. 

469,440. Perma Plastic Seal Co., Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich.; filed Apr. 18, 1944; for 
plastic paints; since Mar. 23, 1944. 

469,442. Plastex Adhesive Products Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; filed Apr. 18, 1944; for ad- 
hesives for coating textiles; since Nov. 15, 1943. 

469,785 and 469,787. Carl Schleicher & 
Schuell Co. Inc., N. Y.; filed Apr. 28, 1944; 
for filter papers; since June 1, 1874. 

471,221. Lederle Labs. Inc., N. Y.3; filed 
June 14, 1944; for sulfanilamide; since May 5, 
1943. 


Wisconsin Chemical Products Co., 
1943; for 


seenatetine resin emulsions; since Apr. 13, 
1943. 

471,822. Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; filed June 29, 1944; for oils; 
since Sept. 27, 1943. 

472,682. Selas Corp. of America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; filed July 27, 1944; for fluid filters; 
since June 1944, 


473,018. Creative Printmakers Group, N. 
Y.; filed Aug. 7, 1944; for printing ink; since 
June 15, 1944. 

473,097. George Gallowhur, N. Y.; filed 
Aug. 9, 1944; for fire retardant coating; since 
June 23, 1944. 


473,488. Stauffer Chemical Co., San’ Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; filed Aug. 21, 1944; for insecti- 
cides; since January 1941. 

473,754. The Scholl Mfg. Co. Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; filed Aug. 30, 1944; for plastic sheets; 
since Aug. 10, 1942. 


474,190. H. Behlen & Bro. Inc., N. Y.; 
rove’ Sept. 14, 1944; for paints; since July 1, 
1944, 

474,215. Stiefel Medicinal Soap. Co. Inc., 
Preston Hollow, N. Y.; filed Sept. 14, 1944; 
for medicinal soaps; since 1847. 


474,286. Kentucky Color & Chemical Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; filed Sept. 16, 1944; for insec- 
ticides; since Mar. 15, 1944. 


474,657. Thomas A, Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J.; filed Sept. 27, 1944; for gas- 
absorbing material; since Apr. 23, 1941. 

474,707. Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., 
Lewistown, Pa.; filed Sept. 28, 1944; for sil- 
ica; since July 6, 1927. 

474,749. California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., & Richmond, Calif.; filed 
Sept. 30, 1944; for insecticides; since July 25, 
1944, 

474,815. Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; filed Oct. 2, 1944; for trim paints; 
since Mar. 1, 1939. 





475,050. Gilmore Oil Co. Los Angeles, 
Calif.; filed Oct. 7, 1944; for protecting insula- 
tion; since Sept. 23, 1944. 

475,087, Vita-Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; filed 
— 7, 1944; for cleaning; since Aug. 10, 
1944, 

475,100. Central Soya Co. Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; filed Oct. 9, 1944; for soya bean insecti- 
cides; since Feb, 15, 1944. 

475,377. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; filed Oct. 16, 1944; for paints; 
since Oct. 2, 1944. 

475,559. The Diversey Corp., Chicago, IIl.; 
filed Oct. 21, 1944; for wood sealing com- 
pound; since july 19, 1944. 

475,812, Roux Labs. Inc., N. Y.; filed Oct. 
28, 1944; for dyestuffs; since July 3, 1941. 


475,979. R-B-H Dispersions, Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; filed Nov. 1, 1944; for inert 
pigments; since Aug. 23, 1944. 

476,039. N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, 
Mich.; filed Nov. 2, 1944; for ferrous alloy; 
since Oct. 11, 1944. 

476,053. The Enthone Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; filed Nov. 3, 1944; for electroplating on 
aluminum; since Aug. 29, 1944. 

476,054. The Enthone Co. 
Conn.; filed Nov. 3, 1944; for 
aluminum; since Sept. 6, 1944. 

476,085. Swain Nelson Labs. Inc., Glen- 
view, Ill.; filed Nov. 3, 1944; for processing 
photographs; since Apr. 18, 1944. 

476,110. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; filed Nov. 4, 1944; for treatment of vege- 
table fiber pulp; since June 3, 1944. 

476,133. Lawrence R. Bradley, as The Peri- 
seal Co., N. Y.; filed Nov. 6, 1944; for enamel 
undercoater; since July 1, 1941. 

476,474. The Mercirex Co., Milford, Del.; 
filed Nov. 15, 1944; for medicated soap; since 
Aug. 3, 1923. 

476,543. Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; filed Nov. 17, 1944; for electric 
furnaces for lab.; since Apr. 28, 1920. 


476,615. Eugene P. Jordan, as Soft Water 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; filed Nov. 


New _ Haven, 
oxidizer for 


carers for water softeners; since March 
941, 
476,854. Vita-Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; 


filed Nov. 24, 1944; for adhesive; since Aug. 
10, 1944, 


























: ye 475,036. Albi Firepel Corp., N. Y.; filed Trademarks reproduced and_described include 
Mn war a a Co., Neville Island, Oct. 1944; for .fire retardant; since July those appearing in Official Gazette of U. S. 
ittsburgh, Pa.; June 28, 1944; for cou 1942. Patent Office, Jan. 23 to Feb. 13, 1945. 
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Rising today in the heart of the vast Gulf Coast 
petroleum region is General Chemical Com- 
pany’s newest facility for the production of 
Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid. 

With Baton Rouge Works, American Indus- 
try has at its command another strategic 
source of supply for this vital raw material 
. .» General Chemical’s other Anhydrous HF 
plants are already serving requirements of 
East, West Coast and Mid-Continent indus- 






outlined below. Undoubtedly it will prove 
invaluable to those exploring the potentiali- 
ties of Anhydrous HF for their processes. 


NEW TECHNICAL BULLETIN 


General Chemical Technical Service Bulletin 


trial centers. 


As a pioneer producer of this new chemical 
tool, General Chemical has conducted inten- 
sive research on the product’s applications as 
well as physical and chemical properties. The 
data which have been developed are now 
being released to Industry in the publication 


No. 30A “Anhydrous and Aqueous Hydro- 
fluoric Acid’ Twenty-four pages containing 
new and exclusive data, curves, charts, exten- 
sive bibliography, etc. Available from General 
Chemical Company, Fluorine Division, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y., or from the 
nearest General Chemical Sales and Technical 















Service Office. Please use your business letter- 
head when writing for your copy. 


RUP YAS EREMIC ALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta © Baltimore @ Boston ® Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo @ Charlotte (N. C.) e Chicago @ Cleveland @ Denver © Detroit ¢ Houston 
Kansas City @ Los Angeles ¢ Minneapolis ¢ New York @ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Providence (R. I.) © San Francisco @ Seattle @ St. Louis @ Utica (N. Y.) © Wenatchee 

Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal e Toronto ¢ Vancouver 
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“The new balloon tire gives smooth riding on 
the roughest roads...smothers all shocks...in 
fact, any road is a smooth road with balloon 
tires... itis almostimpossible to choose phrase- 
ology to drive home the wonderful effect these 
tires have on riding.” Thus wrote an enrap- 
tured’ newsman in the ‘twenties when the 
balloon tire appeared on the scene and created 
a sensation in the automobile world. And such 
enthusiasm was fully justified, for this tire not 
only brought the motoring public new comfort 
and safety at higher speeds but even inspired 
radical improvements in the design of auto- 
mobiles themselves! 

Since that time, the balloon tire has been 
greatly improved. The increased resilience, 
wear and abrasion resistance that we have 





Any road ts a Smooth road” 


learned to expect in modern tires have been 
made possible in no small measure by Witco’s 
continuing program of research in the de- 
velopment of better carbon blacks, fillers, ac- 
celerators, dispersing agents and other rubber 
compounding materials. Today, Witco prod- 
ucts are helping to impart these same qualities 
to the huge airplane, truck and prime moving 
equipment tires made of synthetic rubber. 
Among recent Witco achievements is the pro- 
duction of a special type carbon black that 
minimizes the danger of overheating and pre- 
mature failure in synthetic tires. Thus is prod- 
uct improvement through research increasingly 
important in the chemical service Witco renders 
not only to rubber, but to paint, ink, paper, 
plastics and other industries. 


Witco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Boston + Chicago + Detroit * Cleveland « 


Akron « London 

















